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PREFACE. 


Berlin^  1839. 

Sbvkbal  unimportant  anachronisms  may  be 
detected  in  these  volnmes.  The  Berlin  Park  at 
the  time  referred  to  by  the  story  was  not  the 
exquisite  promenade  it  is  at  present.  Neither 
has  any  attempt  been  made  to  paint  the  local 
costome  or  manners  of  the  period.  The  chief 
intention  of  the  writer  has  been  to  illostrate 
a  principle^  and  to  record  his  protest  against 
a  useless  and  barbarous  custom,  which,  to  the 
shame  of  his  own  country,  exists  there  in  a 
less  modified  form,  than  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  of  European  communities,  to  say 
nothing  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  would 
sanction  elsewhere. 


THE  COUNTESS.- 


CHAPTER  L 

It  was  on  a  pleanDt  October  eveiung,  in 
the  year  1790,  that  the  public  diligence,  which 
ran  between  Hambnig  and  Beilin,  drew  np  in 
the  evening,  at  the  poste  of  the  former  town, 
jwepanitoiy  to  starting.    The  dock  atmck  nine. 
The  fbnr  strraig  horses    clattered   with   their 
heavy  hoo6  against  the  psTement,   as  if  im- 
patient to  be  off.     The  condMCteur  blew  an  in- 
ifnring  blast  upon  his   horn,  and  a  small  bit 
observant  circle  of  bystandeis   were  collected 
to  gaze  on  the  company  of  passengers,  and  on 
the  animated  scene  io  which  they  formed  the 
principal  actots.    The  trayellers  for  the  night, 
who  appeared  to  take  their  places,  were  only 
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fire  in  number.  The  officer  of  the  poatCy  to 
whom  it  was  committed  to  superintend  the 
departure  of  the  yehicle  and  its  occnpants,  ap- 
peared with  a  light,  a  pen  behind  his  ear,  and 
a  paper  in  his  hand. 

"  Number  one  !^  exclaimed  he. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  here,  as  during 
the  progress  of  our  story,  to  render,  without 
apology,  into  our  own  language,  whateyer  con- 
versation we  may  have  to  impart. 

At  the  call  of  ^^  number  one^  a  young  man 
of  apparently  fiye-and-twenty,  stepped  finom  the 
surrounding  groups.  His  nmbrella  and  cane 
were  thrust  into  the  netting  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  yehicle ;  a  book,  which  he  had 
cairied  imder  his  arm,  was  placed  in  one  of 
the  pockets,  and  he  concluded  by  depositing 
his  own  person  in  the  right-hand  comer  of  the 
back  seat,  usually  deemed  the  best  in  the  car- 
riage. During  these  proceedings,  by  the  lig^t 
of  a  lamp,  the  young  man  underwent  an  atten- 
tive scrutiny  from  the  spectators,  particulariy 
that  portion  destined  to  be  his  ccmpagnons  it 
voyage.     He  was  a  person   of  good  appear^ 
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ance,  tati  agreeable  counteDaaoe.  He  wore 
a  not  TBTj  handsome  doak ;  bat  one  which 
had  a  warm  and  servioeable  look,  and  he  was 
no  sooner  seated  than,  reUeving  hnnself  firom  a 
trayeBing  cap  of  bine  cloth,  he  exchanged  the 
same  for  a  stoat  white  cotton  night-cap,  which 
gare  him  a  comfortable,  bat  not  Tery  roman- 
tic appearance.  It  was  easy  to  perceire,  that 
although  a  young  man,  he  was  an  old  tra- 
▼eller;  and  even  sach  of  the  bystanders  as 
coonted  npon  passing  ihe  night  in  a  good  bed, 
oonld  scarcely  help  envying  lum  the  nuumer  in 
whidi  he  arranged  himsdf  for  his  noctnmal 
ride. 

The  offidal^s  call  for  '*  number  two,"^  brought 
forth  a  lady,  respecting  whom  nothing  more 
definite  could  be  discovered  than  a  goodly  equi- 
page of  muff,  veil,  and  cloak,  making  the  tout^ 
eiuemblt  of  a  female,  apparently  neither  young 
nor  old,  but  of  a  respectable  rank  in  life.  Her 
effects  had  been  already  placed,  and  she  as- 
somed  her  seat  without  delay. 

A  call  for  ^^  number  three,  four,  and  five,^ 
brought  into  the  foreground  an  English-looking 
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individual,  of  the  male  gender,  as  might  be 
particularly  seen  by  his  whiskers.  A  lady  hung 
on  each  arm.  The  audience,  who  silently 
watched  the  progress  of  affairs,  gathered  no*, 
thing  more  from  the  appearance  of  these  than 
that  they  were  travellers,  well  wrapped  up 
ftom  the  cold;  that  they  spoke  the  English 
language,  and  that  the  christian  name  of  the 
gentleman  was  *'John.^  From  the  frequent 
and  familiar  use  of  this  appellation  by  one  of 
his  &ir  companions,  in  the  various  remarks 
which  she  found  it  agreeable  to  make,  it  was 
probable  that  she  was  either  his  wife,  sister,  or 
near  relative,  though  some  of  the  spectators, 
were  rather  inclined,  from  a  certain  asperity  in 
her  tone  and  manner,  to  set  her  down  as  the 
first. 

The  passengers  were  at  length  all  seated. 
The  doors  were  slammed  to,  the  conducteur 
mounted  to  his  place,  the  blast  of  the  horn 
rose  above  all  other  noises,  the  renewed  clat- 
tering of  the  horses^  hoofs  against  the  pave- 
ment was  followed  by  seven  heart-rousing  cracks 
of  the  whip,  and  the  ban  voyage  of  the  dig- 
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nifaiy,  whose  labonrs  were  thus  happily  com- 
pleted^  was  scarcely  heard  in  the  general  dar 
monr. 

The  diligrace  dashed  on  with  a  thundering 
noise.  The  fellow  trayellers  were  sometimes 
Tiflible  to  each  other,  for  a  moment,  by  the 
glare  of  a  street  lamp,  or  an  illumined  shop- 
window,  and  sometimes  were  in  utter  darkness. 

At  length,  the  softened  sound  ai  the  wheels 
made  it  apparent  that  the  pavement  was  pass* 
ed,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  offered  of 
conrersation  to  such  as  desired  it. 

Numbers  one  and  two  seemed,  for  the  pre- 
sent, disposed  to  enjoy  their  reveries  in  olencei 
The  others  were  less  taciturn.  The  person, 
who  has  already  been  introduced  to  the  reader 
as  **  John,^  made  many  exclamations  of  anger^ 
which  were  echoed  by  a  hard^  sharp^  female 
voice.  The  cause  seemed  to  be  an  overcharge 
in  the  bill,  or  what,  at  least,  they  deemed 
such,  at  their  hotel  in  Hambuig.  The  gentle- 
man^s  dissatisfiaction  was  directed  against  the 
mailre  JThdtd  and  the  waiters,  while  the  lady, 
included  her  husband  in  her  animadveraons. 
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"  I  knew  we  should  be  overchatged  the  ixi- 
stant  I  set  ejes  on  the  hotel,^  said  the  lady. 
"  DidnH  I  tell  you  ?    I  was  right,  yon  see.'' 

^'  Oh  !  certainly,  my  dear ;  yon  are  always 
right ;  but  whose  plan  was  it  to  come  at  all  ? 
to  gire  np  a  comfortable  honse  in  London, 
wh^  people  are,  at  least,  civilized,  in  order  to 
come  here,  among  the  poor  sarage  natives.'' 

**  Good  giacions,  John  !"  said  the  other  voice, 
'*  yon  are  snch  an  awfnl  fool !" 

"  Oh !  certainly,  my  dear ;  but—" 

Here  a  third  perscHi  interfered,  in  a  low  tone, 
which  seemed  the  soft  voice  of  a  yonng  girl. 
She  whispered  something  to  the  male  speaker. 

*'  Who  cares  if  they  do  ?"  replied  the  last. 

**What  is  that  yon  say.  Mazy?"  said  the 
lady. 

^<  I  say,  perhaps,  onr  fellow-passengers  may 
understand  English,"  said  the  yonng  girl,  in  an 
under  tone. 

^*  Yes,  indeed  !  but  your  fiither's  such  a 
fool.  He  will  go  on,  making  a  ninny  of 
himself." 
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^  Oh  !  certainly,  my  dear ;  I  ^m  always  in 
the  wrong ;  bat  whose  idea  was  it  to  faring  the 
carnage,  and  knock  it  to  pieces,  before  even 
it  was  got  ashore.  I  told  you  it  woold  be 
broken.^ 

^  Fray,  madam,  do  you  speak  French  ?^  said 
number  one,  addressing,  in  that  knguage,  his 
aknt  companion,  number  two. 

"  Oui,  monsieur.^ 

"  We  are  fortunate  in  haying  such  pleasant 
weather  for  our  journey.** 

"  Very.'' 

*^  Would  not  you  prefer  the  seat  I  occupy  i^ 

*^  Oh  I  non,  monsieur.'* 

**  Do  you  go  on  to  Berlin  ?** 

«  Yes,  sir." 

**  Do  you  reside  there  ?" 

•*  Yes,  sir." 

«*  I  am  so  much  a  stranger  on  this  part  of 
the  Continent,  madam,  that,  if  my  conyersation 
and  questions  will  not  be  disagreeable,  I  shall 
occasionally  beg  some  information  as  to  the 
objects  on  our  route.** 
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^*It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  afford  jon 
any  in  my  power,^  said  the  ladj. 

There  was  a  pause.  Number  one  wa^ 
pleased  with  his  companion,  although  he  could 
not  see  her.  From  her  voice,  and  manner  of 
speaking,  during  this  short  colloquy  in  the 
dark,  he  concluded  that  she  was  a  lady  of  good 
breeding,  and  that  he  was  favoured  with  an 
agreeable  companion. 

^'  I  think  you  said,  you  were  a  resident  of 
Berlin.^    At  length  resumed  the  young  man. 

"  I  did.^ 

^^  Have  you  ever  been  in  England  ?^ 

"  I  have.*" 

"  You  speak  English  ?^ 

"  A  little.^ 

'*I  shall  beg,  then,^  said  he,  *<to  express 
myself  in  that  language.**^ 
.  "Alas!""  said  the  lady,  in  perfect  English, 
only  rendered  more  graceful  by  a  dight  foreign 
accent,  *^  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  can  use, 
with  suflScient  facility,  a  language  which  I  have 
not  practised,  habitually,  for  so  many  years."^ 
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^  ReaUy,  madam  !^  said  her  companion :  ^^  I 
did  not  know  I  was  addressing  a  conntry- 


woman.*" 
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No,  aiy'^  said  the  lady ;   ^^  I  am  an  Ans- 
trian.'' 

^*  But  joa  hare  lived  in  England  ?  ^ 

^^  Some  time.^ 

"Isit  long  since?'' 

"  Twenty  years.'' 

"Did  yon  like  it?" 

^  In  some  respects." 

"  And  do  yon  never  mean  to  return  there  ?  " 

**  Oh,  never!" 

The  last  exclamation  was  uttered  with  a 
vehemence,  which,  apparently,  the  speaker  her« 
self  did  not  intend,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  she 
was  not  conscious.  It  implied  a  history,  and 
at  once  piqued  the  curiosity,  and  awakened 
the  interest  of  her  companion. 

"  What  kind  of  a  place  is  Berlin,  madam  ?" 
inquired  the  young  man,  after  another  pause ; 
^  and  how  is  a  stranger  likely  to  amupe  himself 
there?" 
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^^  It  is  rather  di£Sciilt  to  answer  your  qaestion 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  unless  one  knows  who 
puts  it." 

^'If  my  name  will  throw  any  light  upon 
the  affair,^  said  the  gentleman  good-humom> 
edly,  ^^  I  am  called  Mr.  Claude  Wyndham.^ 

"  You  mistake  me,^  observed  the  lady,  hasti- 
ly. *^  I  did  not  mean  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  rude 
question.  I  intended  to  say.  that,  before  I  an- 
swered the  query,  I  should  know  whether  he, 
who  puts  it,  is  in  search  of  knowledge  or 
pleasure.'' 

*'  For  me,^  said  the  young  man,  now  also 
in  a  more .  serious,  tone,  "  1  9m  trayelling 
without  any  fixed  purpose,  to  see  the  world 
and  to  fill  up  an  interval  of  leisure.  I  should 
like  to  perfect  myself  in  the  German  language, 
of  which  I  have  already  some  knowledge.  I 
have  been  also  looking  towards  the  army.*" 

"What  army?'' 

*^  That  of  France,  madam.  That  great  na- 
tion has  awakened  my  deepest  sympathy.     The 

stand  she  has  taken  commands  admiration,  and 
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I  idfih  to  join  the  lanks  of  a  people  ftr  the 
first  time  demanding  their  nghto.^ 

**  I  haye  no  pretenaons  to  eonnael  you/* 
said  the  ladj,  '^^bnt  if  I  had^  I  should  wan 
you  against  such  a  course.  The  revolution 
wfaidi  has  broken  out  in  France  giyes  indica* 
tions  of  an  alaemiDg  kind,  and  I  fear  whatever 
necesnty  there  may  be  for  refonn>  affairs  may 
be  humed  on  with  a  precipitation  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  we  wander  from 
your  question." 

^^  Yes,  madam.  And  do  you  think  I  shall 
like  the  metropolis  of  the  great  Frederic^  ?" 

^*  Unquestionably." 

'*  Is  the  society  agreeable ! " 

«  Quite  so." 

*^May  I  ask,"  continued  Mr.  Wjnoidham, 
M  whether  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  there, 
to  give  me  information  respecting  the  persqn 
to  whom  I  bring  a  letter..  Do  you  know 
Count  Carolan  P  " 

^  Count  Carolan  !  do  you  bring  a  letter  to 
iim?" 
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"  I  do.^ 

^^  Well !  chance  has  brought  us  together  in 
a  lingular  manner,^  said  the  ladj.  *^  I  am  a 
member  of  Coont  Carolan'^s  family.^ 

<^Then  give  me  leave,  sincerely  to  hope,^ 
said  Mr.  Wyndham,  ^^  that  an  acquaintance,  so 
pleasantly  conmienced,  may  be  continued.^ 

This  discovery  seemed  to  place  Mr.  Wynd* 
ham  and  his  complaisant  friend  on  a  new  foot* 
ing.  They  had,  already,  been  prepossessed  in 
each  other^s  favour ;  but,  now  that  the  lady 
discovered  her  unknown  companion  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  appearing  in  the  Berlin  circles,  under 
the  auspices  of  Count  Carolan,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  haute  soetiti^  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  learned  that  his  fellow-passenger  was 
a  member  of  Count  Carohm^s  family,  the  doubts 
which  exist  between  traveUers,  when  not  &c- 
quainted  with  each  other^s  standing  and  cha- 
racter, were  entirely  dispelled.  Some  curiosity, 
however,  on  either  side  remained  yet  to  be  satis- 
fied. Who  was  Mr.  Wyndham  ?  and  what  re- 
lation existed  between  his  companion  and  the 
Carolans?    She  had  the  ease  of  manner,  and 
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elegance  of  conyenation,  which  familiar  ac- 
fiaintanee  with  societj  confers,  and  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  felt  interested  in  her.  In  the  silence  that 
ensued  after  their  colloquy,  the  minds  of  the 
two  fellow^traTellers  were  occupied  with  each 
other.  While  they  were  thus  mentally  en- 
gaged the  coach  stopped  to  change  horses. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  change  of  horses  occupied  but  little 
time,  and,  after  a  few  £uiciful  flourishes  on  the 
horn,  the  heayy  vehicle  dashed  on  again,  at 
a  rapid  pace,  through  the  shadows  of  night. 

*'  Hare  you  been  long  from  Berlin,  madam  ?^ 
resumed  Mr.  Wjmdham,  when  they  found  them- 
selyes  once  more  en  route. 

<<But  a  few  weeks,  to  visit  a  friend  at 
Hamburg.'' 

<^  You  can  tell  me,  then,  whether  the  Caro- 
lansarein  town?'' 

"  They  are." 

'^  Have  I  the  honour  of  addressing  a  relative 
of  Count  Carolan  P"  asked  Claude. 

*^  Oh,  no  1  I  am  the  gouvemante  of  the  young 
Countess,  Ida,  their  only  child.'* 
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You  have-  long  been  a  resident  in  Connt 
Carolan'B  fiunily  ?'" 

^  About  twelve  years,  ever  since  mj  young 
pupil  required  mj  services.** 

*'  The  Carolans  are  agreeable  people,  I  think 
I  have  heard.*" 

^  I  consider  myself  fortanate  in  residing  Trith 
such  amiable  persons,  and,  particularly,  in  haT«- 
ing  a  pupil  so  charming.** 

The  young  Comitess  is  pretty,  then  ?** 
I   meant  to  apply  the  term,  less  to  her 
personal  appearance,  than  to   her  mind  and 
heart.     But  she  is  extremely  beantifbl.** 

"And  her  age  ?** 

*^  Eighteen ;  but  it  is  her  character  which 
renders  her  particularly  interesting  to  me.*' 

^*  Ah,  madame,  for  Heayen*s  sake  forbear  !** 
cried  Wyndham,  jestingly,  ^'  unless  you  mean 
to  make  me- wretched  for  life.  Do  yon  know 
you  are  talking  to  one  who  disbelieves  in  the 
existence  of  beings  so  dangerous.  I  have  num.. 
bered  them  among  unicorns,  mermaids,  and  fabu- 
lous images  of  poetry.  Should  I  encountOT  such 
things  in  real  life  what  would  become  of  me  ?** 
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'^  Indeed,  if  yon  are  going  to  spend  much 
time  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Wjmdham,^  said  Madame 
Wharton,  '^  I  have  been  rash  in  colouring  the 
portrait  of  my  young  friend  so  highly;  but, 
before  it  is  too  late,  allow  me  to  repair  my 
error.**' 

^^  As  far  as  possible,^  interrupted  Wyndham, 
smiling. 

«*  Smile  if  you  please,'*'  continued  Madame 
Wharton;  *^but  before  you  meet  her,  and 
enter  the  hospitable  house  of  Count  Carolan, 
it  is  proper  you  should  learn  a  fact  of  which  I 
beg  to  make  you  acquainted.'' 

^*  Ah,  don't  tell  me  that  this  formidable  Helen 
is  already  married." 
*«  No." 

'^  I  breathe  again,"  said  Wyndham. 
*^  Suspend  your  breath,  then,"  said  Madame 
Wharton,  ^^  for  although  not  actually  married, 
she  is  Jiande,  and  I  think  one  of  your  English 
proverbs  runs  ^  forewarned,  forearmed.' " 

^^Alas!   then,  I  am  positively  not  to  fall 
in  love?" 
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"  Poaitively.'* 

^*  And  there  is  no  hope  that  a  nameless 
pilgrim  maj  prore  more  acceptable  than  son 
fuiur  ?^ 

"  No,  indeed.'' 

*^  Recollect  that  another  of  our  English  pro- 
verbs is,  *  faint  heart  never  won  fisur  lady.' " 

^^  If  the  lady  had  anything  to  do  with  i^— 
but  here  the  matter  is  made  up  between  the 
friends  of  the  parties.  The  Count  Carolan 
is  a  gentleman  of  much  intelligence  and  merit ; 
but  he  and  the  Countess  are  so  aspiring,  that 
they  would  both  rather  see  their  daughter  dead, 
than  united  to  a  man  not  of  high  rank  and 
fortune.  I  fear  nameU$s  pilgrimi  would  stand 
a  very  poor  chance  with  him.'' 

^^  The  happy  gentleman,  then,  who  has  won 
her  is  himsdf  in  a  high  sphere." 

'<He  is  Lord  Elkington,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Beverly.  His  fiither  is  infirm,  and  it  is 
generally  thought  he  will  soon  receive  the  title 
and  estates  himself.^ 

^^  Is  ihe  young  Countess  at  Berlin  ?" 
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«  Oh  yes.'' 

^<  And  the  fortnnate  adorer  ?'' 

"  Of  course.'' 

<^  And  what  kind  of  a  person  is  this  Lord 
Elkington  ?" 

*'Lord  Elkington  is  about  two^and-twenty, 
a  fashionable,  elegant  young  man,  of  distin- 
guished manners,  and  very  fond  of  Ida.  He 
will  be  able  to  support  her  in  a  sphere  of 
life  even  grander  than  that  to  which  she  has 
been  accustomed." 

*^Ah,  grander!  my  dear  Madame— > as  if 
grandeur  were  happiness.  I  am  sure  I  wish 
the  young  lady  all  possible  good,  but        " 

He  paused.  Madame  Wharton  made  no 
answer,  and  a  slight  yawn»  partly  suppressed, 
Ittdce  fiom  the  lips  of  Wyndham,  announcing 
that  fatigue  and  drowsiness  were  becoming  too 
strong  for  eyen  the  attractions  of  the  fiur  young 
Countess.  A  little  shocked  at  such  a  breach 
of  decorum,  he  was  about  to  make  an  apo- 
logy; when,  by  that  mysterious  contagion, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped  wiU  be  one  day 
better  accounted  for,  his  companion  followed 
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biB  exampje;  and  a  sndden  short  snore,  not 
nnlike  the  snap  of  a  very  hungry  dog  at  a 
piece  of  meat,  proceeding  apparently  from  the 
person  of  **  John,^  who,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  had,  during  the  preceding  confabu- 
lation, preserved  a  profound  silence,  indicated 
that  it  was  late,  and  that  the  hour  of  deep 
bad  arriyed.  The  horses  were  here  changed 
again  ^Claude  wrapped  himself  well  up  in 
his  doak— Madame  Wharton  retreated  yet 
fiirther  into  her  muff  and  shawl,  and,  ere  long, 
both  feH  into  a  slumber  which  people  who 
hare  never  slept  out  of  a  bed,  think  only 
enjoyable  in  that  luxurious  article  of  fund- 
tare  ;  but  which,  notwithstanding,  may  be  both 
sound  and  sweet  upon  the  broad  and  soft 
cushions  of  a  German  Schnellpost. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


Hour  after  hour  of  the  night  rolled  on,  and 
found  our  new  acquaintances  nodding  and  bob^ 
bing  to  each  other  in  the  dark,  not  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  frequent  change  of  horses, 
the  sounding  horn,  and  the  yarious  other  noises 
whidi  one  might  suppose  sufficient  to  drive 
^^  tired  nature'^s  sweet  restorer^  from  any  eye? 
lids.  Sometimes  on  being  awakened  by  the 
crack  of  the  postilion^s  whip,  or  the  sudden 
stopping  of  the  coach,  Madame  Wharton  would 
&11  into  a  train  of  reflection,  of  which  her 
young  fellow-trayeller  formed  the  subject.  She 
had  not  yet  fairly  seen  him,  and  her  curi- 
osity was  stimulated  by  such  a  conversation 
with  one  of  whose  personal  appearance  she  had 
so  vague  an  idea ;  for  she  remembered  nothing 
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more  of  bim  tban  that  he  had  put  on  a  rerj 
oomfortable-looking  nightcap.     She  liked  him 
more  and  more  eyery  instant ;    there  was  a 
firankness  abont  him  which,  while  it  bestowed, 
at  once  elicited  confidence.    She  had  for  years 
been    in    the    habit    of  seeing   many   young 
men  in  the  circle  in  which  the  Carolans  lived. 
She  had  never  dreamed  of  exchanging  confi- 
dence with  any  of  them,  and  here  she  had 
been  betrayed  into  aOusion  to  topics  of  a  private 
natnre,  by  a  feeling  of  congeniality  with  one 
whom,    in    fact,    she   had    never    even    seen. 
There  was  something  pleasing,  and  even  com* 
manding  in  his  air  and  voice  which  struck  her 
as  uncommon. 

Mr.  Wyndham  also,  refreshed  by  a  sound  nap, 
would  sometimes  turn  himself  into  a  new  posi- 
tion, and  suffer  his  mind  to  run  on  in  advance  to 
the  Prussian  metropolis — to  the  scenes  hallow* 
ed  by  the  eccentricities  and  genius  of  the  great 
Frederick,  then  recently  deceased,  and  to  the  gay 
saloons  where,  ere  long,  he  was  to  behold  the 
young  lady  of  whose  mind  and  person  his  com« 
panion  had  pronounced  such  high  eul<>gie8.  like 
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mimy  a  sanguine  young  man  of  his  age,  his 
heart  acknowledged  a  great  interest  in  female 
beauty,  and  the  sportive  warnings  of  Madame 
Wharton  had  not  been  without  effect,  although 
different  from  that  intended. 

At  length  the  darkness  of  night  began  to 
grow  less  black,  and  the  stars  by  their  ^^  inef- 
fectual iires^  showed  <*  the  matin  to  be  near.^ 
The  endless  plains,  which  form  the  principal 
scenery  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin,  became 
more  visible.  A  grey  light  fell  coldly  in 
through  the  carriage  windows,  promising  to 
Madame  Wharton  and  Claude  a  more  satis- 
factory view  of  each  other  than  they  had  yet 
been  able  to  obtain.  In  the  houses  of  the 
black,  dilapidated  stone  villages,  through  which 
the  vehicle  was  whirled  with  the  noise  of  thun- 
der, lights  appeared,  and  sometimes  sleepy 
heads  obtruded  themselves,  cased  in  night-caps, 
from  the  windows.  Then  the  early  peasants 
were  seen  on  the  road,  going  cheerfully  to  their 
toil,  till  at  length  the  dueky  shadows  were  &lrly 
put  to  flight  from  the  sombre  earth,  and  now 
brightening  heavens.    Shafts  of  fire  shot  up 
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from  tiie  east  through  the  eloudg,  idiich,  aimued 

by  these  horalds,  seemed  to  awake  and  bestir 

themaehres  at  the  app^uance  of  the  son.     The 

cold  mght-mists  rose  from  their  resting^plaeee 

in  the  wide  heaths  and  dank  hollows,  nncnr- 

taining  the  silent. and   ahnost   desert  plains, 

which,  even  monotonous  as  they  were,  had  in 

the  eyes  of  Claade  a  certain  inexpressible  bean* 

ty,  stretching  off  into  azure  distance  like  the 

ocean.     At  length  reddening  and  brightening 

as  he  advanced,  the  son  rose  aboye  the  sombre 

drcle  ndiich  had  so  long  hailed  his  coming, 

and  shed  a  rosy  radiance  oyer  the  scene. 

While  Claade  watched  the  magnificent 
changes  going  on  oyer  the  heayen  and  earth, 
and  lifted  his  sonl  in  hnmble  adoration  of 
before  whose  brightness  the  son  himself  is  dii 
the  other  occupants  of  the  diligence  rrauined 
locked  in  profound  slumber. 

Madame  Wharton^s  yeil  had  fiJlen  aside, 
and  reyealed  her  features*      Sb»  was  a  fine- 
looking   woman    of  about  two  or  thiee^d- 
forty.     Her  countenance  was  regular  and  hand- 
some.     Her  dress  was  that  of  one  belonging 
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to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  although  modest 
and  unpretending.  The  three  other  persons 
in  the.  diligence,  as  now  seen  by  the  morning 
light,  were  a  red^faced  little  man,  with  latge 
black  whiskers,  whose  countenance,  heavy  in 
sleep,  had  fallen  into  an  ,  expression  of  gro- 
tesque inanity ;  his  wife,  a  lady  of  goodly  pro- 
portions, who  looked  as  if  she  had  passed  her 
life  in  breaking  ^^John^  into  the  traces;  and 
a  very  pretty  girl,  extremely  well-djressed, 
round  and  graceful  in  her  form,  her  counte- 
nance feminine,  and  her  whole  air,  though  fast 
asleep,  so  much  superior  to  what  our  young 
traveller  had  anticipated,  that  he  somewhat 
hastily  took  off  his  cotton  night-cap,  brushed 
back  his  hair,  arranged  it  around  his  forehead, 
and  made  as  many  other  reformations  in  his 
toilette,  as  time  and  space  permitted. 

*^  I  am  sure,^  thought  he,  as  he  indulged 
himself  with  another  gaze  at  this  innocent  face, 
on  which  sleep,  if  it  rendered  it  less  charming, 
seemed  to  bestow  a  peculiar  grace  of  its  own,— 
"  I  '^m  sure  this  wonderful  young  Countess  is 
Yiot  half  so  pretty  ."^^ 
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The  ooach  aoon  drev  up  ftt  a  dirty-looking 
inn,  oat  of  wbicb,  a  dirty-looking  man,  with 
a  long  dirty  {npe,  stepped  to  opra  the  carriage 
door,  and  the  ccnductcur  pat  hie  head  in  to 
awaken  his  charge,  with  ^^  AlUm$j  mcMsieurMj 
v9itUz  vouM  difeuntr  id  t^ 

On  meeting  at  hreakfiist  table,  for  which 
a  period  of  twenty  minutes  was  allowed,  the 
party  were  drawn  more  familiarly  together, 
particularly  after  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee  had 
driren  away  all  traces  of  &tigae  and  sleep. 
The  renewal  of  an  acquaintance  which  had 
been  so  auspiciously  commenced  in  the  dark, 
was,  by  day,  all  that  either  Madame  Whar* 
ton  or  Mr.  Wyndham  could  wish,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  more  than  they  expected.  Sober 
daylight  dispels  so  many  agreeable  visions  which 
fiuicy  raises  in  the  shadow,  that  both  our  lirely 
feUow-trayellers  were  relieyed  by  the  result  of^ 
at  length,  a  fiur  view  of  each  other* 

Madame  Wharton  appeared  advantageously 
in  a  room.  Her  figure  was  tall  and  dignified, 
her  &ce  by  fox  handsomer  than  Claude  had 
hitherto  thought  it,  and  her  manner  full  of 

YOls*  U  C 
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elegance  and  ease.  He  eonld  not  but  again 
secretly  congratnlate  himself  upon  the  acqni* 
sition  of  such  a  valuable  companion.  Nor  was 
Madame  Wharton  less  pleased  with  his  ap- 
pearance. His  figure  was  taller  than  she  had 
supposed,  and  when  he  threw  off  his  old  tra* 
veiling  cloak,  it  appeared  easy  and  noble.  His 
countenance  was  extremely  prepossessing  even 
in  repose,  and,  when  he  spoke,  was  lighted  up 
with  mind  and  soul ;  and  his  manners  had  that 
indefinite  charm  which  sometimes  attaches  us 
to  a  stranger  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  and 
even  friendship. 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  presently  found 
to  be  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Digby,  with  their  daugh- 
ter. The  first  two  were  pleased  to  address 
some  friendly  remarks  to  Madame  Wharton 
and  Claude,  for  whom  they  appeared  to  en* 
tertain  a  profound  respect,  while  the  latter 
could  not  avoid  proffering  to  Miss  Digby  those 
attentions  which  youth  loves  to  bestow,  and 
which  it  seems  but  natural  for  beauty  to  re- 
ceive. She  was  a  pretty  girl,  with  a  very  &ir 
complexion,   cheeks   tinged  with  a  hue    that 
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princeflBes  miglit  envy,  and  whicb,  when  she 
spoke  or  was  spoken  to,  heightened  into  a 
Uoah.  The  leader  might  also  like  to  know 
that  her  ejes,  when  opened,  proved  to  be  of 
the  softest  bine.  It  hardlj  seemed  possible 
that  so  &ir  and  delicate  a  girl  conld  be  the 
daaghter  of  the  two  ordinary-looking  people 
who  accompanied  her. 

Our  trayellers  were  soon  interrupted  in  their 
break&st  and  their  obserrations  of  each  other 
bj  the  imperatire  cry  of  the  condnctenr,  ^^  Al* 
loMSy  megsieurs,  en  route  /^  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments  they  found  themselves  once  more  on 
the  road,  mnch  refreshed  by  the  break&st  and 
the  pense  in  their  journey. 

When  they  were  reseated,  the  conversation 
was  commenced  by  Mrs.  Digby,  who  addressed 
herself  to  Madame  Wharton. 

**  Have  yon  ever  been  in  London,  mem  ? 
It  is  a  very  different  place  firom  any  of  those 
towns  that  one  sees  on  the  Continent.'*^ 

"  Why,  you  haven't  seen  any  towns  to 
enable  yon  to  make  any  comparison  between 
tbem  and  London,^  said  Mr.  Digby. 

c  2 
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Mrs.  Digbj  pressed  her  lips  a  little  more 
closely  together,  and  after  a  quiet  look  of  com- 
passion upon  her  better  half,  said,— > 

*^  1  ^m  told  Berlin  is  a  beantifiil  town.  Praj, 
mem,  what  hotel  do  70a  advise  us  to  put 
upat?'' 

'^  Why,  although  I  reside  in  Berlin,^  replied 
Madame  Wharton,  *^  I  know  less  of  the  hotels 
than  a  stranger.  The  ^  King  of  Prussia^  is  at 
least  in  a  good  part  of  the  town.^ 

^^  Thank  you,  mem.  That  is  the  very  one 
which  our  guide-book  recommends ;  but  as  our 
guide-book  mentions  also,  in  very  strong  terms 
of  praise,  the  *  Grolden  Swan^  at  Hamburg, 
which  we  were  at,  and  which  we  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  abominable  places — a  perfect 
den  of  thieves— and  without  so  much  as  a  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  and  such  a  nauseous  filthy 
place,  we  didn^t  know  how  fur  the  book  might 
be  trusted.  What  do  you  think  of  the  German 
beds,  mem  ?^ 

^'  I  sleep  in  them  very  comfortably.'^ 

<<  Well,  mem,  I  can^t  say  I  Ve  been  half 
so  lucky.    Do  you  know,  mem,  I  would  not 
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belieye  the  garfong  when  he  told  me  it  was 
a  bed,  although  I  haye  seen  the  world  un  poo^ 
too.  I  thought  it  was  a  settee, — I  did  upon 
my  honour,  mem, — and  so  indeed  I  found  it, 
(or  I  was  in  a  sitting  posture  the  whole  night 
long.  I  could  not  lie  down  at  all,  and  besides 
that  I  had  a  very  handsome  feather-bed  on 
top  of  me.  The  fcm-dirchambrt  insisted  on  it. 
Ah,  mem,  if  you  want  to  see  beds,  you  should 
oome  to  England.  If  you  want  to  see  comfort 
at  all,  you  must  come  there ;  cleanliness,  doors 
to  the  houses,  civil  servants,  coal  fires,  and 
Brussels  carpets :  England  for  ever,  mem.^ 

^  Well,  there,  for  a  wonder,^  said  Mr.  D. 
^*you  are  rig^t,  my  dear.  Why,  I  have  nei« 
ther  eaten  nor  slept  since  I  started  from  Lon* 
don.  I  never  saw  such  a  set  of  fools  as  we  Ve 
met  vrith ;  and  as  for  carpets,  I  don'^t  believe 
they  know  what  they  are.^ 

^*  That  ^s  true  enough,  John,^  said  Mrs.  D. 

**You  should  not  be  quite  so  severe  upon 
us  poor  continentals,^  said  Madame  Wharton, 
smiling,  *'  because  your  hotel  in  Hamburg  was 
not  a  good  one ;  and  as  for  carpets,  you  must 
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not  forget,  that  those  which  you  boast  of  so 
much  in  England,  are  made  in  Brussels  !^ 

"  Brussels,  mem  P'^ 

"  Certainly;^ 

^*  Oh,  Brussels  carpets  !  ah  I  Brussel  ^s  a 
place,  then.     Only  think  !^ 

Madame  Wharton  looked  rather  surprised  at 
this  unsophisticated  observation. 

^^  Pray,  mein,  have  you  ever  seen  those  relics 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  about  whidi  so  much 
is  said  in  the  guide  book  ?^^ 

**  Yes :  they  are  very  interesting.'' 
They  must  be,  mem.'' 
I  am  truly  sorry,"  said  Claude,  "  to  have 
lost  the  opportunity  of  being  presented  to  that 
great  man.  His  genius  will  endear  him  to  pos^ 
terity,  and  the  metropolis  which  he.  had  so 
much  aggrandized  will  long  be  hallowed  by 
associations  of  him.  It  will  be  many  centuries 
before  the  world  will  see  another  sovereign  so 
great." 

<^  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Madame 
Wharton.  **  His  striking  character  unquestion- 
ably coounands,  and  will  long  continue  to  com* 
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nuuid,  attention ;  bat  I  do  not  know  that  the 

troe  attributes  of  a  sovereign  are  not  of  a  yet 

higher  and  calmer  order.     Truth  is  not  always 

oonspicoons,  nor  wisdom  dazzling.    A  sovereign 

shonld  not  bo  much  seek  to  distingoish  himself 

as  to  protect  his  people.    I  believe,  the  nation 

would  be  happier  under  a  monarch  more  con- 

sciouB  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  tran* 

quil  but  lasting  benefits   of  justice  and  mo< 

deration.^ 

*^  Frederick  the  Great  built  Berlin  himself, 
I  'm  told,  on  poles,  mem.^ 
<*  On  poles  ?""  said  Madame  Wharton. 
^OnpoU$f^  echoed  Claude. 
*'  Perhaps  you  mean,  figuratively  speaking, 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Pohmd  r  suggested  Ma- 
dame Wharton. 

^  Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you,  mem.     I 
mean  on  regular  poles  of  wood.^ 

««I  never  heard  that  before,^^  said  Claude, 
amused  by  the  oddities  of  the  honest  dame. 

"Didn't  you,  sir.  Why  Lord!  it's  men- 
tioned in  our  guide-book,  positively;  he  built 
Beriin  on  Poles  I  within  a  large  wall — and  then 
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ordered  the  people  to  go  and  live  there.  They 
talk  a  great  deal  about  this  Frederick  the 
Great,  bat  I  must  say,  that  if  he  commanded  his 
subjects  to  do  any  such  thing,  he  must  have 
been  a  yerj  curious  sort  of  a  King,  and  they 
must  have  been  very  obedient  people.  Why, 
do  you  think,  mem,  that  /  would  be  ordered 
about  in  that  way  by  our  old  King,  Ood  bless 
him  !  or  any  one  else  ?  No,  no,  if  he  should 
conunand  anything  of  that  kind  to  us  Lon- 
doners, I  can  just  tell  you,  and  him  too, 
that  if  he  didn^t  have  St.  Jameses  about 
his  ears  pretty  quick,  it  would  not  be  our 
feult."* 

*^I  think,^  said  Digby,  **you  have  made 
some  mistake.  I  don^t  see  how  a  city  could 
be  built  on  holes^  I  am  sure.^ 

^^  No  mistake  at  all,  I  tell  you.  IsnH  it  in 
the  book?-— in  black  and  white,  as  plain  as 
a  pipe  stem  ?  and  I  un^t  such  a  fool,  I  take  it, 
but  that  I  can  read.^ 

*'  Well,  /  think  you  Ve  made  a  mistake,^ 
said  Digby,  boldly. 

**  John,  how  can  you  be  such  a  fool  ?^ 
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^  Wen  just  refer  to  the  book,  and  see  who  ^s 
the  fool  then."* 

^  You  do  injusiice  to  our  great  Frederick,^ 
said  Madame  Wharton.  **  I  helieye  some  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  raise  a  building  on 
some  piUs^  in  ^  certain  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  ground  is  mardiy,  but  the  order  of 
the  Eling  was  onl j  that  a  certain  space  of 
ground  should  be  enclosed  within  walU  for  the 
future  dtjJ* 

*'  There,^  said    Mr.  Digby,    triumphantly, 
'^  whose  the  fool  now,  my  dear?^ 

**  Ah,  may  be  so,  mem  T  said  Mrs,  INgby, 
rather  tartly.  '^  I  was  neyer  there  myself,  I 
only  know  what  I  see  printed ;  and  our  guide- 
book is  called  one  of  the  yeiy  best,  mem  !^ 


c  5 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  coDYersation  of  a  Btage-coach  Is  apt 
to  run  on  at  length  into  a  more  confidential 
character  than  would  be  the  case  under  other 
circumstances*  Our  travellers  beguiled  their 
time  agreeably  enough  till  the  hour  of  dinner. 
The  loquacity  of  Mrs.  Digby,  which  might  have 
been  tiresome,  if  not  offensiYe,  elsewhere,  was, 
here,  an  efficient  protection  against  ennuiy  and 
a  prolific  source  of  amusement.  Claude  found 
in  the  two  people  an  ignorance  of  things  most 
generally  known,  which  surprised  as  much  as 
it  amused  him.  On  the  part  of  the  lady,  this 
deficiency  of  understanding  was  accompanied 
by  the  boldness  which  is  so  often  its  compa- 
nion. It  is  only  the  intelligent  who  learn  to 
doubt,  and  who  avoid  coming  to  conclusions  ex- 
cept on  good  grounds.     Mr.  Digby  continued 
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throogbont  the  day,  dull  and  stnpid,  and  Maiy, 
alent  and  blushing.    Glanders  good-natured  en* 
deayoars  to  draw  her  into  conversation,  elicited 
nothing  more  than  a  change  of  colour,  and  mo- 
noejrilabic  replies,  till  at  length  he  gare  up  the 
undertaking  as  impossible.    Mrs.  Digbj,  on  the 
oontrarjr,  rattled  on  in  edifying  carelessness—* 
stumbling  eyery  ten  minutes  into  an  outrageous 
error,  which,  even  when  by  chance  she  discover- 
ed  it,  did  not  embarrass  her,  or  make  her  more 
cautious  for  the  future.    8he  seemed  indifferent 
to  every  consideration  but  that  of  a  grand  plan 
of  pushing  herself  into  a  circle  of  society  abroad, 
higher  than  any  she  had  been  able  to  get  into 
at  home.     Both  Madame  Wharton  and  Claude 
vere  puzzled    to    comprehend  how    so   much 
wealth,  and  the  relationship  to  the  lately  de« 
ceased  Lord  Clew,  to  which  Mrs.  Digby  seve* 
lal  times  alluded,  could  be  reconciled  with  so 
Uttle  education,  and  such  a  singular  ignorance 
of  the  forms  of  even  third-rate  polite  life.     But 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  being  entertained  by 
her  mistakes.     Travelling  through  a  country, 
with  the  language  and  customB  of  which  she 
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and  her  husband  were  totally  unaequaiiited, 
and  full  of  the  prejudices  which  many  Englishf 
eyen  of  a  superior  condition,  bring  with  them 
abroad,  they  were  always  in  trouble.  Mr. 
Digby,  who  had  scraped  together  a  few  words 
of  French,  found  it  impossible,  as  he  said,  to 
make  those  fools  understand  him,  and  at  every 
new  object  which  met  their  eye,  and  of  which 
they  did  not  understand  the  use,  they  ware 
damorous  in  their  expression  of  surprise  or  in- 
dignation. On  many  occasions,  Claude  oblig- 
ingly acted  as  their  interpreter,  the  more  readily 
as  the  modest  Mary  looked  her  gratitude  in  a 
very  obvious  manner,  although  she  had  not  yet 
found  courage  to  express  it  in  words. 

On  stopping  for  dinner,  Digby^s  simple 
character  showed  itself  still  more  clearly.  To- 
wards the  close  of  their  meal,  he  begged 
Claude  to  call  for  some  beer,  and  the  attention 
of  the  strangers  in  the  room  was  attracted  by 
his  exclamation  of,  "  Holla !  what  the  devil  ''s 
the  fool  at  now  ?^  called  forth  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Prussian  beer-glass,  which,  without 
being  greater  in  circumference  than  a  conmion 
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tanUer,  is  about  two  feet  in  height,  for  the 
purpoee  of  affording  room  for  the  eapezabnnd* 
ant  foam  of  that  pleasant  beyerage.  On  tast* 
big  the  beer,  which  is  of  the  lightest  kind, 
more  resembling  ginger-pop  than  the  solid 
drinks  which  pass  bj  the  name  in  London^  be 
spit  it  oat  with  disgnst,  protesting  that  the 
idiots  had  given  him  poison.  He  then  insisted 
npon  danders  calling  for  some  '*  strong  ale.^ 
The  waiter  shook  his  head  in  profound  ignor* 
aace,  though  not  without  a  broad  grin,  and 
Digby  swore  he  was  more  than  eyer  conyincod 
that  the  ^  pec^le  of  the  Continent  were  only 
naif  cnriliBea. 

In  the  midst  of  his  expressions  of  disap- 
pointment, the  ineyitable  ^^  Allans !  metneur$f 
ea  route  r  summoned  the  passengers  to  resome 
tiieir  journey,  before  Digby  had  half  finished  his 
dinner.  Although  he  had  eaten  less,  yet,  ow* 
ing  to  his  hurry,  and  his  ignorance  of  the 
money  of  the  country,  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
more  than  any  of  his  fellow  passengers,  and 
he  kept  the  diligence  waiting  till  the  eandue- 
lear  addiessed  him  with  a  loud   protestation, 
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and  an  inflamed  countenance.  Reseated  in 
the  carriage,  he  commenced  a  tirade  agamst 
Oerman J  and  the  Oennans,  their  towns,  inns, 
beds,  manners  and  cnstoms,  among  which  their 
beer  was  not  forgotten.  Mrs.  Digby,  at  length, 
after  telling  ^^  John^  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  de* 
nouncing  him  as  an  ^'  awful  fool,^  appropriated 
Madame  Wharton  to  herself,  and  talked  down 
that  lady^s  few  polite  efforts  to  keep  up  a  con* 
versation  with  an  untiring  energy,  which  might 
have  been  annoying  had  not  the  good  dame'^s 
loquacity  been  seasoned  with  so  much  food  for 
mirth.  It  was  not  long  before,  warmed  by  ex- 
ertion, she  began  to  give  an  account  of  her 
past  life,  and  future  plans,  which  let  her  audi- 
tors a  little  into  the  mystery  which  had  per- 
plexed them. 

*'  I  assure  you,  mem,^  she  continued,  ^^  our 
history  is  very  interesting;  and  for  want  of 
better  amusement  in  a  stage-coach,  I  '11  tell  it 
you.  You  see,  mem,  Mr.  D.  though  no  one 
would  think  so  to  look  at  him,  poor  man,— ^' 

^^  Thank  you,  my  dear,^  said  Mr.  Digby. 

<^  You  see,  mem,  Mr.  D.  as  I  have,  I  be^ 
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herej  told  70a  before,  is  a  relation  of  the  late. 
Lord  Clew.  I  sappose  you  haye  heard  of  Lord 
Clew,  Biem  ?^ 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  I  remember  him.*** 

*^  Well,  mem,  by  that  means,  a  few  years 
ago,  we  came  into  possession  of  abont  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.^ 

"^  A  pretty  affiiir  I""  said  Clande. 

"  Waai''t  it,  sir  ?  I  assure  yon,  howeyer,  as 
fiu:  as  want  goes,  I  never  needed  anything ;  for 
we  were  rn  an  excellent  business,  which  is  neither 
here  nor  there,  mem.  We  didn^t  even  know 
that  Mr.  D.  was  related  to  my  Lord  Clew,  any 
more  than  the  child  unborn ;  when,  one  day, 
as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner-— I  remember 
it  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  don^t  you, 
John?" 

«  To  be  sure,  I  do." 

**  A  good  dinner  of  mutton  and  turnips,  with 
caper  sauce." 

*'  And  a  hearty  tankard  of  foaming  ale,^.. 
interrupted  Digby. 

^^  Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  goes  the  knocker,'^^  said 
Mrs.  Digby.     ^^  A  little  old  gentleman  was  let 
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in,  and  taken  into  the  back  parlour,  wanting 
to  see  Mr.  D.  He  was  a  grey-haired,  hard- 
looking  old  gentleman,  of  about  three  or  four- 
and-fiftj,  or  so.  Says  he,  ^  I  want  to  see  Mr. 
Digby  —  Mr.  John  Digby.'  —  *  That 's  your 
man,^  says  I.  Now  anybody  else  might  haye 
been  afraid  that  he  was  a  sheriflTs  officer,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  but  not  so  I ;  for,  as 
I  told  you,  we  were  in  good  circumstances, 
and  I  didnH  care  the  tip  of  my  finger  for  any 
sheriff^s  officer  of  them  all.  <  I  want  to  see 
Mr.  John  Digby ,^  says  he.  —  *  That  ^s  your 
man,^  says  I. — '  My  name  is  Abraham  Hand,** 
says  he.'—*  Is  it,  sir  ?''  says  I ;  *  then,  may  be, 
you  H  take  a  seat,^  says  I.  —  <  Mr.  Digby^s 
fiither^s  name  was  Samuel,*  says  he. — *It  was 
so,^  says  I. — *  And  he  came  from  Birmingham,* 
says  he. — *That*s  as  true  as  ifyou^d  read  it 
out  of  a  book,*  says  I. — *  And  you,  I  take  it, 
are  Mrs.  Digby,*  says  he.— -*  At  your  service,* 
Aiys  I,— WeU— ** 

**  And  this  was  Lord  Clew?**  said  Madame 
Wharton,  when  her  companion  paused  a  mo- 
ment to  take  breath. 
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^  I  beg  yoii*  pardon,  mem,^  continiied  Mrs. 
Dij^y  witli  some  dignity ;  ^^  I  beg  you^  pardon ; 
it  Tras  not  my  Liord   dew,  by  no  manner  of 
means,  for  he  was  dead  and  buried,  poor  man  ; 
but  it  was  one  of  the  most  coriosist  characters 
in  the  known  world.     It  was  a  person  who,  al- 
thoogh  no  lawyer,  has  spent  his  life  in  courts  of 
justice  and   snch  places,  and  who  keeps  one 
eye  on  all  the  great  families  in  the  kingdom^ 
and  the  other  on  all  the  wills,  and  other  re- 
gisters  of  property.     He  knows  the  state  of 
ererybody'^s    fortune,    they    say,   better    than 
themselTes  —  and  where  it  came  firom— *and 
where  it  is  to  go  to,  particularly  everything 
that  has  been  tergiversated  in  courts  of  justice, 
or  Chancery,  I  think  they  call  it,  mem.^ 
«« This  is  singular,^  said  Madame  Wharton. 
"  I  think  I  have  heard  of  some  such  person,^ 
said  Claude. 

"  Very  probably,  sir.  Now,  you  11  observe, 
mem,  in  snch  a  stupendious  place  as  London^ 
there  are  some  people  who  don^t  know  their 
own  rights,  or  who  they  really  are ;  and  I  ^m 
told  this  individual  not  only  often   has  the 
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pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  inform  people 
that  they  have  fallen  heirs  to  large  estates ; 
but  that,  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  amid 
old  wills  and  other  parchments,  he  frequently 
lights  upon  property  bequeathed  or  reverted 
to  people  who  neither  court,  nor  jury,  nor  chan- 
cellor, nor  iEinybody  else  knows  the  least  thing 
about ;  and  whether  they  are  alive  or  dead, 
or  in  the  country,  or  in  foreign  parts,  mem.**^ 

'^This  is  reaUy  remarkable,^  said  Madame 
Wharton. 

^*  Isn't  it,  mem.  It  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Digby,  poor  creature,  was  a  distant  relation 
of  Lord  Clew's,  without  any  one's  knowing  any* 
thing  about  it.  My  Lord  himself  knew  there 
was  such  a  relation  living,  but  had  never  taken 
the  pains  to  ferret  him  out,  and  died  suddenly 
without  a  will.  I  'm  afraid  I  don't  give  a  very 
clear  account  of  it ;  but  it  all  fell  out  right,  and 
we  left  it  entirely  to  our  solicitor,  who  soon 
found  out  matters  to  be  just  as  Mr.  Hand 
had  said.  Mr.  D.  gave  Mr.  Hand  one  thou* 
sand  pounds,  like  a  great  fool,  when,  as  I  told 
him  at  the  time,  one  hundred  pounds  would 
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bare  done  jusb  as  well ;  bnt  we  reoeiyed  our 

one  bnndred    thousand    pounds,  and  a  yery 

agreeable  thing  it  was,  I  can  anure  you,  mem.^ 

^^Your  story  is  like  one   of  the  Arabian 

nights,^  said  Claude. 

*^  Night  or  day,  sir,  so  it  was ;  and  we  were 
mudi  obliged  to  Mr.  Hand,  who  has  been  a 
great  friend  to  us  ever  since ;  and  is,  in  fact, 
even  now  a  sort  of  agent  of  ours ;  for  he  knows 
more  about  law  and  such  things,  I  believe, 
than  all  the  lawyers  put  together.  Now,  mem, 
my  passion  is  society ;  Mr.  D.  isnH  fond  of  it, 
bnt  I  am  never  easy  unless  I  ^m  in  the  hang 
itmg.  This  is  one  of  my  objects  in  coming 
to  Berlin ;  and  if  you  can  make  us  acquainted 
with  a  few  genteel  fionilies,  the  Carolans,  and 
such  kinds  of  persons ;  in  case  of  your  coming 
to  London,  111  promise  to  return  the  com-^ 
pliment.  1  have  been  told  that  we  should 
enjoy  more  &cilitie8  In  the  society  abroad  than 
at  home;  I  don^t  know  how  it  is,  but  the 
London  society  is  very  difficult.  They'^re  a 
proud  set,  and  go  in  clusters  like  swarms  of 
bees ;  we  never  could  get  acquainted  with  our 
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own  oountiymen  eyen  when  they  Uyed  next  door 
to  us.  We  have  brought  letters  to  Monnseer 
Godeau ;  you  know  the  family,  doubtless ;  they 
a.re  very  high  people  in  Berlin,  I  ^m  told,  mem, 
and  will  introduce  us  also  everywhere  into  the 
ha^tong  I  pray  how  do  they  stand  there,  mem  ?^ 

This  long  harangue  being,  at  length,  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  Mrs.  Digby  paused  a  moment, 
partly  for  breath,  and  partly  for  an  answer  to 
one  of  the  yarious  questions  contained  in  it; 
but,  by  a  slight  sound  from  Madame  Wharton, 
she  perceiyed  that  she  had  fallen  asleep. 

The  second  night  in  a  diligence,  is,  gene* 
rally,  more  easily  got  through  with  than  the 
first.  Fatigue  of  body  and  mind  produces  an 
ineyitable  dispoation  to  sleep,  and  one  becomes 
so  accustomed  to  the  usual  incidents  and  inter- 
ruptions, that  they  no  longer  form  any  obstacle 
to  repose. 

At  length  Mrs.  Digby^s  everlasting  tongue 
stopped,  and  all  sank  to  sleep.  The  night 
roUed  away,  and  the  travellers  were  whirled 
rapidly  on,  edified  by  iheii  respective  dreams. 
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Tboee  of  Mrs.  Digby  were  of  sweeping  tiainfl, 
nod^ng  featheirs,  and  loDg  robee  of  satiD  and 
TeWet,  with  a  magnificent  yonng  lord  at. the 
feet  of  the  eyeT^blnehmg  Mary.    The  ikncjr 
of  Mr.  D.   leyerted  back  to  leas  proeperonBi 
but,  alas,  more  happ  j  daysi  brfore  fortune  had 
elevated  him  to  the  troublesome  neceesitj  of 
being  ^genteel.**    Claude,  so  much  had  they 
talked  of  the  celebrated  town  they  were  ap» 
proaching,  glided,  in  imagination,  through  its 
sirens,   with  temples,   columns,   and    domes, 
ererywhere  around  him ;  while  Madame  Whar- 
ton, herself  was  once  more  young  and  loTely, 
the  admired  and  observed  of  all,  treading  throng^ 
scenes,  which  time,  that  ruthless  and  eyer-buflj 
robber,  had  long  borne  with  him,  into  his  dark 
realm  of  the  past.    What  had  recalled  to  her 
those  long-forgotten  days?    What  had  awak* 
ened  in  her  imagination  the  images  of  a  reality, 
-from  which  she  had  ever  wished  to  turn  away, 
or  to   regard   as  empty  dreams?    By  some 
strange  and  subtle  association,  the  phantoms 
of  vanished  scmies  had  started  up  once  more 
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around  her,  and  encircled  her  with  the  happy 
and    long-fistded   hours   of  youth,   hope,   and 

joy* 

At  length  the  morning  broke,  and  the  idea 
of  being  so  near  their  journey'^s  end,  aroused 
the  sleepers  at  an  early  hour.-  Claude  turned 
his  eyes  towards  the  dim,  indistinct  scenes  fly- 
ing past  the  carriage  window,  and,  letting  down 
the  glass,  admitted  the  cool,  refreshing  air. 

He  began,  already,  to  experience  that  pleas- 
ing sensation  with  which  one  enters,  for  the 
first  time,  a  great  foreign  city.  His  mind  was 
stored  with  historical  associations  of  the  great 
men  who  had  lived,  and  who  still  lived  there. 

The  approach  to  the  capital,  after  his  long 
trayel  oyer  the  desert,  and,  apparently,  endless 
plains,  in  which  Northern  Germany  inclines 
towards  the  Baltic,  seemed  like  nearing  land 
after  a  sea  voyage.  Traces  of  a  neighbouring 
population  began,  already,  to  manifest  them- 
selves ;  better  houses,  more  cultivated  gardens, 
thicker,  and  more  regular  avenues  of  trees, 
higher  walls,  and  various  other  tokens,  not 
only  of  the  proximity  of  a  large  town,  but  of 
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Royaltj  itfldf.  As  the  »ehnellpa$t  entered  the 
little  TiUage  of  Charlottenbomg,  these  incHea^ 
tions  grew  more  nnmeioiis  and  strikmg,  tOI 
the  chateaa  and  its  beantiM  grounds  broke 
upon  his  eyes,  looking,  in  that  eaaij  light,  like 
a  scene  of  enchantm^it. 

^'This   IS  Tery  pretty  and  striking,^  said 
CTIande.     ^  The  chateaa  is,  of  course,  a  royal 


**It  was  bnilt  by  his  late  majesty,'*^ 
Madame  Wharton. 

*<  Wbat  late  majesty,  mem  7"^  demanded  Mr. 
Digby. 

«  Frederidc  the  Great." 

^  Dear  me !  how  new  it  looks,"  said  Mrs. 
Digby. 

"New?" 

^  Certainly,  mem.  I  did  not  know  that  any 
honses  bnilt  by  Frederick  the  Great  could  yet 
have  as  new  an  appearance  as  that." 

«  And  why  not  ?" 

^*Why,  I  thought  he  lived  a  long  time 
ago,  in  the  time  of  Brutus  and  those  fellows." 

The  carriage  now  entered  the  Thiergarten 
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or  Berlin  Psrk,  a  beautiful  and  thick  wood, 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  imme- 
diately outside  the  city  walls,  and  the  principal 
gate.  The  pretty  river  Spree,  a  branch  of  the 
majestic  Elbe,  after  meandering  through  the 
city,  comes  bending  into  the  Thiergarten,  bear- 
ing its  cool  breezes,  in  snnuner,  into  the  sylnm 
recesses  of  the  wood,  and  then,  stealing  on 
to  bathe  the  terraces  of  the  Charlottenbuig 
chateau.  From  this  river,  by  the  taste  and 
care  of  royalty,  streams  are  led,  in  many  devi- 
ous ways,  through  the  grounds,  winding  by, 
and  beneath,  what  the  stranger  thinks,  the 
prettiest  banks  and  bridges  he  ever  saw.  Car- 
riage roads,  lanes  for  equestrians,  and  footpaths, 
lead  the  eye,  and  tempt  the  feet,  in  a  thousand 
different  directions;  while  the  great  road,  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  runs  directly  through  the 
forest  to  the  Brandenbourg  gate,  one  of  the 
chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city,  and 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  portal  in  Europe. 
Our  travellers,  at  length,  approached  the 
walls,  and  caught  the  picturesque  view,  throuj^ 
the  tall  columns  of  this  gate.  The  rising  sun  sent 
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its  beams  tturough  the  forest  arcades,  (which, 
eTen  at  this  season,  from  the  brightness  and 
olieamess  of  the  day,  and  the  number  of  ever- 
ffeeia  trees,  preserved  something  of  the  effect 
of  summer,)  and  tipped  with  gold  the  colos* 
sal  bronze  figure  of  Victory  and  her  four 
lunges,  which  has  since  witnessed  such  re- 
markable changes,  and  eren  acted  its  part  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  interesting  country.  The 
dty  population  were  now  fairly  forth,  in  moving 
crowds.  Peasants,  labourers,  milk-women  with 
their  little  dog-carts,  soldiers,  officers,  sentinels, 
and  droskies,  appeared  on  every  side.  Sud- 
denly a  band  of  martial  music  burst  upon  them, 
and  a  large  company  of  infantry  were  marched 
out  of  the  gate,  while  a  troop  of  cavalry,  their 
helmets,  arms,  and  cuirasses  glittering  in  the 
8UD,  dashed  rapidly  off  in  another  direction. 
This  great  military  government,  ever  destined 
to  support  an  immense  army,  was  now  ani- 
mated by  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  France, 
a  war,  whose  long  duration,  and  eventfol  con- 
sequences, how  few,  of  all  then  living,  could 
foresee.     The  carriage,  in  passing  the  gate,  en- 
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tered  a  large  square,  through  which,  double 
rows  of  trees  seemed  to  continue  the  wood 
into  the  bosom  of  the  town. 

While  the  custom-house  officers  were  exam- 
ining the  passports,  Madame  Wharton  inform- 
ed them  that  the  street  they  were  entering  was 
called  the  "  Linden,^  and  pointed  out  the  re- 
sidences of  several  distinguished  people.  Their 
time,  however,  was  too  brief  for  many  obser- 
vations. 

The  diligence  almost  immediately  dashed 
on  once  more,  and,  after  a  considerable  ride 
through  the  town,  which,  from  the  hasty  views 
caught  of  it,  the  vistas  of  long  streets,  and 
glimpses  of  churches,  statues,  bridges  and  co- 
lumns, seemed  a  city  of  palaces  and  temples, 
they  reached  the  poste. 

It  was  Claude^s  intention  to  attend  Madame 
Wharton  home  in  a  public  coach,  but,  as  he 
was  about  making  the  offer,  she  saw  Count 
Carolan''s  carriage  waiting  for  her,  and  a  chas- 
seur^ in  rich  livery,  advanced  to  take  charge 
of  her.  They  therefore  bade  each  other  adieu, 
and  with  a  warmth  which  showed  to  both  the 
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mutual  sentiments  of  esteem  and  fiiendship 
wbidi  had  arisen  between  them. 

*'  Remember,^  said  Madame  Wharton,  ^*  you 
hare  ak^ady  half  chosen  me  for  your  Mentor, 
and,  really,  in  the  scenes  through  which  you 
are  about  to  pass,  you  may  find  such  a  com- 
panion, although  sometimes  troublesome,  per- 
he^  not  altogether  useless.*^ 

Claude  promised  to  take  the  earliest  occa- 
sion to  see  her,  and  then,  at  their  earnest  re- 
quest, accompanied  the  Digbys  to  the  Hotel  de 
Roi  de  Prwtse. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Few  pleasures  are  more  agreeable  than  the 
first  arrival  in  a  foreign  city,  in  good  health 
and  bright  weather.  The  change  of  toilette, 
the  leisurely  breakfast  at  a  comfortable  hotel, 
after  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  a  journey,  and 
^^  last  but  not  least,^^  the  ramble  through  the 
town  amid  things  strange,  fantastic,  and  hal- 
lowed by  historical  associations,  abundantly  re- 
quite the  inconveniences  of  the  road. 

After  an  excellent  breakfast  and  a  change 
of  toilette,  which  much  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  our  young  traveller,  he  prepared  to 
sally  forth  and  see  the  town.  As  he  intended 
to  make  a  considerable  stay  in  Berlin,  be 
required  a  servant,  and  determined  to  procure 
one,  if  possible,  at  once.  Accordingly,  he  made 
inquiries  of  the  waiters,  and  was  informed  that 
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there  was  then  in  the  house,  a  yaluable  domestic, 
just  ont  of  place,  and  who  woold  immediately 
present  himself.  Claude  resoked  to  employ  him 
for  the  day,  and,  if  he  liked  him,  to  keep  him. 
A  modest  knock  at  the  door  presently  announ- 
ced a  young  man  of  agreeable  countenance,  and 
altogether  prepossessing  appearance.  He  was 
weU  furnished  with  recommendations  from  a 
host  of  counts,  barons  and  ambassadors,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  at  different  periods,  and 
who  pronounced  him  to  be  everything  that  was 
honest,  zealous,  active  and  faithful.  His  man- 
ners were  engaging,  and  even  what  Mrs.  Digby 
would  have  called  "  genteel.'"  He  was  obvi- 
ously modest  and  inteUigent,  and  Claude  liked 
him  at  a  glance. 

"  You  are  a  Berlinian  P^** 

**  Yes,  your  Excellency.'" 

•*  Do  you  understand  English  ?" 

**  No,  your  Excellency."" 

"  You  are,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with 
the  town  ?^ 

**  Perfectly,  your  Excellency.'" 

"  I  will  employ  you  to-day ,''  said  Claude. 
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^'  Leave  your  certificates,  I  will  look  them  over, 
and  perhaps  I  may  take  you  permanently  into 
my  service.'^ 

"  Monseigneur  is  very  good.'' 

''  Get  ready  to  go  out  with  me.  I  wish  to 
walk  through  the  town.  If  you  do  not  already 
know  the  address  of  Count  Carolan,  find  it. 
And — don't  call  me  '  Excellency,'  nor  *  Mon- 
seigneur,' but  plain  ^  Monsieur.' " 

"  Pardon,  Monsieur — milles  pardonsJ*^ 

"  Your  name?" 

"  Carl,  Monseign — Monsieur." 

Claude  was  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of 
this  young  man.  There  was  about  him  an 
air  of  artlessness  and  good-nature  which  pro- 
mised  well.  Accompanied  by  him^  he  com- 
menced his  first  ramble  through  the  town, 
then  peculiarly  interesting  to  strangers  from 
the  brilliant  and  recently  closed  career  of  the 
great  military  geniud,  who  had  rendered  the 
Prussian  army  formidable  to  Europe.  Claude's 
first  care  was  to  leave  his  letter  of  introduction 
at  Carolan's.  The  Count  resided  in  an  im- 
posing mansion  which  had  a  palace-like,  and 
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almaet  royal  appearance.  It  was  covered  with 
scDlptnre.  The  large  court  in  front  was  adorn- 
ed with  vases  and  statues,  of  which  also  a  row 
looked  down  from  the  ridges  of  the  roof.  An 
open  archway  revealed  the  vista  of  a  garden 
in  the  rear,  extending  back  indefinitely,  and 
thickly  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the 
English  style.  Several  serving-men  in  livery 
were  lounging  by  the  broad  door.  The  man- 
sion might  at  once  be  recognized  as  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  those  grands  seigneurs^  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  royal  splendour  without  the 
grave  cares  and  heavy  responsibilities  of  a  throne. 
^'  And  so  then,^  thought  Claude,  as  the  tout- 
ensemble  of  this  princely  residence  rose  upon 
his  eye,  and  he  caught  through  the  windows 
indistinct  views  of  the  interior  magnificence, 
as  evidenced  by  large  paintings,  showy  statues, 
golden  ceilings  and  shutters,  and  gorgeous  cur- 
tains, *^  this  is  the  home  of  her  whom  Madame 
Wharton  describes  as  so  beautiful  and  so  in- 
tellectual.'' 

^^  Where  will  Monsieur  go  next  ?'*'*  said  Carl, 
who  had  been  standing  some  time  with  his 
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hat  in  his  hand,  and  who  had  resolved  at 
length  to  interrupt  a  reverie  which  did  not 
seem  likely  to  have  any  particular  termination. 

'*  Show  me,''  said  Claude,  '^  whatever  is  most 
attractive  in  the  town  to  a  stranger.  I  wish  to 
see  only  its  exterior  to-day." 

Carl  led  the  way  through  streets  celebra- 
ted for  architectural  magnificence.  We  shall 
not  enter  into  any  details  of  the  numerous 
objects  which  the  guide-books  will  give  more 
particularly  than  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  do.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  was  struck 
with  the  magnificence  of  everything  around  — 
fountains  which  threw  their  sparkling  vraters 
high  into  the  air,  ample  squares,  level  streets, 
long  lines  of  sculptured  fa9ade8,  temples,  par 
laces,  churches,  statues,  columns,  porticos,  and 
bridges,  in  a  stately  order,  which  recalled  the 
imperial  splendour  of  old  Rome,  when  Au- 
gustus and  Vespasian  delighted  to  adorn  the 
capital.  Among  the  rest  the  large  royal 
palace,  or  Schloss^  a  vast  edifice,  imposing  from 
its  size  and  position,  lifted  its  towering  walls 
against  the  sky.     Carl  pointed  out  each  edifice 
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and   object  worthy  of  remark,  and  gave  the 
necessary    information    respecting    them,    with 
respectful  attention.     While  our  traveller  and 
Ins  servant  were  thus  employed,  several  elegant 
equipages  drawn  by  four  horses  with  out-riders 
and  postilions,   and   all  the  pomp  of  royalty, 
drove  by,  their  occupants  receiving  the  univer- 
sal salutations  of  the  crowd,  and  returning  them 
with  great  affability.    Among  others,  that  of  the 
King,  the  father  of  the  present  beneficent  Sove- 
reign, was  announced  by  a  low-toned  expression 
of  Carl  '^  Monsieur  sa  MajesU  /^  and  a  yet  more 
reverential  salutation. 

"Ah,  well  P  thought  Claude,  as  everything 
wore  a  bright  aspect  through  the  atmosphere 
of  an  unusually  clear  day,  "  I  have  got  here 
into  a  very  pretty  town,  and  I  will  not  leave 
it  till  I  have  laid  out  for  myself  a  plan  of 
future  conduct.  I  will  no  longer  sigh  over  the 
sad  mystery  of  the  past.  I  will  adopt  some 
certain  and  honourable  employment,  and  if  no- 
thing better  present  itself,  I  will  even  make 
my  way  into  France  and  aid  that  rising  people 
in  the  pursuit  of  national  happiness.     In  the 
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mean  time  I  am  yoong,  in  health,  my  own 
master,  and  at  all  events,  for  the  present,  in- 
dependent. Let  me  improve  mj  time  while 
I  can.  Why  should  I  suffer  one  secret  mis- 
fortune to  overbalance  all  these  advantages? 
He  is  the  true  philosopher  who  enjoys  life 
while  he  can,  and  quaffs  the  foaming  drink 
before  the  sparkle  leaves  the  brim.^^ 

While  passing  through  a  street  on  their  way 
home,  they  were  mterrupted  by  a  group  of 
several  persons  at  the  T?indow  of  a  print-shop, 
where  a  number  of  engravings  and  pretty 
paintings  were  the  objects  of  attention. 

**  Will  Monsieur  pass  in  ?'^  said  Carl ;  "  there 
are  often  pretty  things  here.  All  the  Berlin 
8ocitU  visit  this  shop.^ 

Casting  his  eyes  through  the  door,  he  was 
struck  with  some  soft  landscapes,  and  stepping 
across  the  threshold,  he  became  too  much  in- 
terested to  retire  without  seeing  the  whole 
collection.  Leaving  Carl,  therefore,  at  the 
door,  he  entered,  and  perceiving  by  the  little 
attention  his  appearance  occasioned,  and  the 
three  or  four  other  persons,  apparently  strangers 
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like  himself,  also  engaged  in  their  examinatioD, 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  public  exhibition,  he 
yielded  to  the  charm  which  he  always  found 
in  works  of  art.  Paintings  to  him  were  an- 
other— a  newer  world,  created  by  the  mind 
of  the  artist  out  of  the  rude  materials  of  this. 
There,  all  is  either  grand,  or  soft,  or  wonderful. 
The  yearnings  which  the  mortal  has  after  some- 
thing aboTC  the  rude  masses  amid  which  even 
the  fairest  things  lie  half  buried,  are  there  un- 
obscured.  He  who  feels  art,  finds  an  enchanted 
world  in  a  picture  gallery.  The  bomeliest  com- 
mon-places have  a  beauty  not  seen  before.  It 
unlocks  the  secret  sweetness  of  things,  opens 
their  hidden  meaning,  draws  aside  the  veil, 
and  makes  the  narrowest  mind  behold  how 
beautiful  are  even  the  homely  ground  and 
rough  rocks,  the  every-day  trodden  shore,  the 
river  that  in  our  business  hours  flows  unre- 
garded at  our  feet,  the  rain-washed  angles 
of  old  houses,  the  sky,  the  clouds,  the  very  air. 
Qaude  gazed  around  him  occupied  with  these  re- 
flections. Suddenly  he  found  himself  by  an 
open  door  which  led  into  a  smaller  apartment. 
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or  little  cabinet,  also  filled  with  pieces,  appa- 
rently of  a  more  valuable  kind.  At  the  end  of 
this  room,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and  where 
the  light  fell  across  it  with  the  best  effect, 
was  the  portrait  of  a  young  girl,  so  beautiful 
that  he  paused  before  it,  and  became  presently 
unconscious  of  everything  else.  It  equalled 
and  went  beyond  his  idea  of  complete  female 
loveliness.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  A 
light  but  modest  drapery  fell  around  the  form. 
There  was  no  ornament  about  it.  He  could 
not  tell  whether  it  was  a  princess  or  a  cottage 
maiden.  There  was  nothing  on  the  canvass 
but  youth,  innocence,  happiness,  and  beauty. 

His  reveries  were  interrupted  by  a  sigh.  On 
turning,  he  observed  at  his  side  a  young  man, 
who  had  before  escaped  his  attention,  and  who 
possibly,  also,  supposed  himself  alone.  He  was 
about  the  middle  height,  slenderly  formed,  with 
a  pale,  melancholy  face.  His  hair  and  eyebrows 
were  black,  and  he  wore  a  large  mustache. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  physiog- 
nomy, except  his  eyes,  which  were  dark  and 
large,  and  uncommonly  brilliant.     His  hat  was 
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worn  low  over  them.  His  clothes  were  old 
and  &ded.     He  was  evidently  very  poor. 

"  This  is  quite  pretty,''  said  Claude,  with 
a  desire  to  relieve  the  embarrassment  which 
the  stranger  appeared  to  feel  in  perceiving  that 
his  sigh  had  been  overheard. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  quite.'' 

"  Can  you  tell  me  who  it  is  ?" 

"  No,  Monsieur," 

'*  Do  you  know  the  artist  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Monsieur — no,  Monsieur." 

'*  Can  it  be  from  nature  ?"  continued  Claude. 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  1  be- 
lieve it  is  a  fancy  piece." 

"  Ah,  very  probably — and  yet — it  is  a  great 
pity— for— " 

He  turned,  and  with  some  surprise  observed 
that  his  companion  had  disappeared. 

Carl,  with  his  usual  bow  now  approached, 
and  reminded  him  that  the  dinner  hour  was 
four,  and  that  it  had  already  arrived.  Tired 
with  his  long  ramble,  for  there  are  few  kinds 
of  toil  more  laborious  than  sight-seeing,  the  calls 
of  appetite  began  to  counteract  the  claims  of 
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imagination.  As  he  approached  the  hotel,  all 
minor  considerations  were  merged  in  the  more 
important  one  of  dinner.  The  fumes  of  the  fra* 
grant  dishes  already  drove  less  substantial  enjoy- 
ments from  his  mind,  and  it  may  be  recorded  of 
our  hero,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  (should 
any  curious  reader  choose  to  examine  the  manu- 
script deposited  in  *^  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi^ 
from  which  we  have  drawn  the  materials  of 
this  history,)  that  notwithstanding  his  habit  of 
sentimentalizing  before  palaces,  paintings,  &c., 
which  might  lower  his  reputation  with  our 
more  practical  readers,  he  did  nevertheless 
partake,  with  as  little  delay  as  the  ordinary 
usages  of  polite  life  permitted,  of  a  hearty  meal, 
during  the  whole  period  of  which  he  was  in  a 
state  of  beatitude,  as  lively  as  when  melting 
before  the  art  of  the  cunning  painter. 

It  IS  further  set  down,  that  a  half-bottle  of 
^*  chattau  la  Roae^  or  some  beverage  equivalent, 
(for  here  there  is  a  blot  in  the  manuscript,) 
which  the  waiter  brought  full,  and  placed  by 
his  napkin,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dinner, 
was,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  so  altered  *m  its 
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condition,  that  tlie  said  waiter,  in  canying  it 
to  the  kitchen^  and  turning  the  same  upside- 
down,  with  tlie  neck  slightly  resting  between 
his  lips,  found  nothing  therein  sufficient  to 
repay  him  for  his  trouble. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  day  of  Claude^s  arrival  in  Berlin, 
a  ball  and  supper  were  given  at  Count  Carolan'^s 
palace.  The  company  assembled  at  nine,  and 
the  elegant  apartments  of  this  distinguished 
nobleman  were  crowded  with  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  town. 

In  that  brilliant  atmosphere,  the  important 
questions  of  the  day  were  discussed  with  smiles 
and  jests.  The  war  with  France,  the  revolu- 
tion, the  politics  of  England  were  all  alluded 
to  in  a  spirit  of  gaiety ;  while,  with  diplomatic 
caution,  nothing  decisive  either  one  way  or 
the  other  was  said  about  them.  Some  of 
the  visiters  played  cards — some  strolled  about 
— crowds  pressed  to  the  ball-room,  where,  con- 
spicuous for  her  loveliness,  the  young  Countess 
Ida  was  led  to  the  first  dance  by  Elkington ; 
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while  Lad  J  Beverly,  a  tall,  dark-looking  woman 
of  considerable  beauty,  although  a  little  faded, 
with  black  and  large  eyes,  and  a  countenance 
through  all  the  smiles  of  fashion,  care-worn 
and  anxious,  sat  down  to  whist. 

The  principal  topic  of  conversation,  however, 
was  Ida  and  Elkington.  They  were  such  a 
striking  couple.  The  match  was  such  an  ad- 
mirable one.  Was  it  settled  ?  When  would 
it  take  place  ?  and  a  hundred  other  questions 
were  asked  and  answered  in  various  ways. 

In  the  mean  time,  Elkington  exerted  all  his 
powers  of  fascination  to  render  himself  agree- 
able to  his  lovely  companion.  This  was  the 
evening  he  had  fixed  upon  to  solicit  her  con- 
sent, that  of  her  father  and  mother  having 
been  before  obtained,  on  condition  of  his  being 
able  to  procure  hers.  The  young  girl  was  ob- 
viously flattered  with  her  influence  over  a  per- 
son so  distinguished.  She  listened  to  his  gay 
and  fluent  conversation  with  delight.  She  heard 
him  breathe  sentiments  of  refinement  and  ho- 
nour, and  she  knew  that  he  was  regarded  with 
favour  by  her  parents.     When  he  leaned   to- 
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wards  her,  she  scarcely  turned  away.  When 
he  held  her  hand  in  his,  she  did  not  withdraw 
it.  The  music  floated  around  her ;  the  glitter- 
ing images  of  the  dance,  and  forms  of  splen- 
dour and  pleasure  passed  before  her  eyes.  Ig- 
norant of  his  heart — ignorant  of  her  own,  and 
of  the  world —  she  knew  not  that  she  wats  ca- 
pable of  a  deeper  feeling  than  the  tranquil  satis- 
faction which  she  experienced  at  the  attentions 
of  her  lover,  and  the  pleasure  she  saw  their 
union  would  give  to  her  parents. 

At  length  the  dance  was  over,  and  the  young 
girl,  trembling  at  the  tenderness  of  Elkington'^s 
manner,  and  at  a  crisis  in  her  life  so  new  and 
interesting,  withdrew  from  his  too  ardent  flat- 
teries. She  passed  through  half-a-dozen  saloons. 
Never  had  she  looked  so  beautiful.  There  is 
something  in  the  first  approaches  of  love,  which 
sheds  a  soft  and  dangerous  sweetness  over  even 
a  homely  face.  What  was  the  charm  which 
it  added  to  that  of  Ida !  She  wished  to  with- 
draw  from  every  gaze,  and  most  particularly 
from  that  of  Elkington.     With  this  intention. 
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she  hastened  throagh  two  or  three  more  rooms, 
(now  deserted^  for  the  company  had  crowded 
into  the  ball-room,)  into  a  little  exquisitely  tar- 
nished  boadoir,  shaded  with  vines  and  odorous 
flowers,  and  plants,  where  a  dim  light,  inten- 
tionally left  all  in  a  shadow  peculiarly  grateAil 
to  the  eye  after  the  glitter  of  the  ball-room. 
By  chance  she  foond  the  bondoir  unoccupied, 
and  die  entered  a  recess,  half  bower,  half  grotto, 
at  the  feuther  end.     Here  she  sat  down  alone. 
The  momentary  solitude  was  delicious  to  her. 
The  darkness  soothed  her  eyes.     The  silence, 
coohiess,  and  absence  of  movement,  after  the 
flsflhing  and  shifting  images  of  the  crowd,  sunk 
into  her  soul  with  the  breath  of  the  flowers  that 
leaned  fragrant  and  cool  around.     Her  head 
was  bent  down  upon  one  hand,  the  other  hung 
by  her  side.     She  remained  lost  in   thought, 
which,  however,  ran  in  a  stream  of  deep  and 
peaceful  joy,  for  her  heart  had  never  known 
a  fear  or  a  care ;  she  sighed  for  veiy  happiness. 
Presently  she  felt  a  gentle  hand  introduced  into 
her  own.     Starting,  she  turned  and  saw  Elk- 
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ingtoD,  a  beau  chevalier^  whom  few  female  hearts 
as  youDg  as  hers  could  resist,  as,  alas !  many  an 
imhappy  maid  had  proved. 

"  My  charming  girl,'**  said  Elkington,  "  you 
fly  me.  I  have  looked  for  you  everywhere ; 
but,  oh,  happy  moment !  I  find  you  here,  and 
never  shall  you  leave  this  spot,  till  you  hear 
me  tell  how  madly  I  love  you.**' 

"  Oh  !  my  Lord — for  Heaven  sake — should 
any  one  come,^  and  she  but  slightly  attempted 
to  withdraw  her  hand. 

"  Beautiful  Ida  !  why  should  you  hesitate  ? 
What  pleasure  can  a  heart  so  gentle  as  yours 
take  in  keeping  in  suspense  one  who  adores 
you  ?'' 

**  My  dear  Lord  Elkington, — I  hear  a  step 
— leave  me,  I  entreat  you,  till  to-morrow.** 

"  No,  Ida,**  said  Elkington,  in  a  voice  of 
sadness,  which  caused  her  to  cease  her  attempt 
to  release  her  hand,  in  order  that  she  might 
listen, — "  no,  sweet  girl,  I  will  hear  my  doom 
to-night.  Tell  me,  at  once,  whether  you  will 
be  mine.  I  must  learn  from  your  own  lips, 
whether   I   am  happy,   or  miserable.     I  fear. 
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indeed,  from  joar  flying  my  presence,  — from 
your  anxiety  to  withdraw  from  the  hand  that 
would  defend  yon  with  life,  that  you  despise-* 
that  you— *" 

*'  Despise  !  oh,  my  lord !  how  can  you  use 
so  dreadful  a  word  ?     Despise  !    Oh,  no  !^ 

"  You  are,  I  am  sure,  above  the  coquetry  of 
your  sex,  and  will  never  trifle  with  the  heart 
that  loves  you.  Speak  to  me.  You  have  tried 
to  withdraw  your  hand.  I  resign  it.  I  return 
it  to  you.  If  you  are  ever  going  to  bless  me 
with  it,  dearest  girl,  be  frank  in  this  transac- 
tion, as  you  are  in  all  others,  —  do  not  prolong 
my  suspense, — my  suffering.  Deny  it  to  me 
for  ever,  or  give  it  to  me  now/^ 

IShe  lifted  her  eyes.  They  met  his  ardent 
gaze.  The  earnestness  and  tenderness  of  his 
voice  and  manner,  affected  her.  She  raised 
her  hand,  and  placed  it  in  his. 

*'  I  am  frank,  my  lord,  and  if  I  forget  the 
reserve  proper  in  so  young  a  girl,  it  is  only 
that  your  feelings,  are — dearer  to  me  than — 
my  own.^ 

'^  Ida  !  beloved  angel  !^^  said  Elkington. 
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A  crowd  of  youDg  girls,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing, and  just  released  from  the  dance,  were 
now  heard  approaching,  and  they  burst  noisily 
in,  little  dreaming  how  well-timed  had  been 
their  coming.  x 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Ladt  Bbykblt  and  her  son  got  into  their 
carriage  at  an  early  hoar,  and  Elkington  oi^ 
dered  the  coachman  to  drive  round  the  park. 
The  night  was  dear,  without  being  cold, 
and  the  fresh  air  was  pleasant,  after  the  heat 
and  somewhat  uncommon  excitement  of  the 
baU. 

**  Besides,^  said  Elkington,  as  they  whirled 
out  of  the  Brandenbonrg  gate,  ^'  I  have  to  in- 
form yon  of  what  may  lead  to  a  consultation, 
which  had  better  be  enjoyed  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance from  key-holes,  and  the  thin-partitioned 
rooms  of  those  hotels.  I  haye  had  du  sncch 
to-night.     The  pretty  bird  is  limed."" 

'*  Yon  have  had  a  conversation  with  Ida?^ 
demanded  Lady  Beverly,  with  lively  marks  of 
pleasure. 
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^'  She  has,  rather,  acknowledged  mj  superior 
charms,^^  replied  Elkington,  also  in  the  highest 
spirits,  ''  and  I  do  not  greatly  doubt  that,  if  I 
pressed  the  thing,  it  might  take  place  any  day 
I  chose/' 

"  Then  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  Edward, 
let  it  be  at  once/^ 

''  I  see  no  reason  to  be  so  alarmingly  hasty,*"^ 
said  Elkington,  ^'  though  I  am  not  disposed,  my- 
self, to  make  any  delay.  She  is  a  devilish  fine 
girl.  I  haven^t  seen  her  equal.  You  may  settle 
matters  as  soon  as  you  please  with  the  old 
people.     I  give  you  carte  blanche.'''' 

*'  I  will,  then,  see  the  Countess  in  the  mom- 
ing. 

"  But  will  you  answer  me  one  question  ?  "*' 
asked  Elkington. 

"  Tant  que  vous  voudrez^  said  Lady  Beverly. 

*'  I  have  observed  in  you  a  degree  of  anxiety 
respecting  this  partie,  which  I  can'^t  account 
for.  What  does  it  mean  P  What  particular 
interest  have  you  in  this  young  lady  ?" 

*'  Singular  question  ! ''  said  Lady  Beverly. 
"  Is   it   extraordinary   that    a   mother    should 
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exhibit  anxiety   on   the  subject   of  her  son^s 
settlement  in  life  ?'' 

^'  No,  not  any  reasonable  anxiety ;  but  yon 
aeem,  by  a  kind  of  logic,  to  betray  the  greatest 
anxiety,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  /  feel 
the  leasts 

*^  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?'*^ 

^  This,  my  good  madam.  When  my  amia- 
ble &ther,  (Heaven  preserve  his  life !)  is  in 
good  health,  and  promises  to  last  out  the  sea- 
son, you  settle  down  into  indifference.  Now 
it  is  exactly  when  my  father  promises  to  live 
long,  that  I  feel  most  desirous  of  touching  a 
fortune  of  my  own.  But,  when  the  old  man 
is  in  one  of  his  fits,  and  bids  fair  to  pop  sud- 
denly off,  you  are  for  manying  me  to  money 
in  any  shape.  Now  I,  not  being  at  heart  a 
marrying  nuin,  should  rather  keep  my  freedom, 
if  I  came  into  possession  of  my  inheritance, 
which,  being  entailed  on  the  eldest  son,  must 
come  to  me,  whether  he  will  or  not.^ 

^^  Your  imagination  sees  things  which  have  no 
existence  in  reality,"^  said  Lady  Beverly.  "  My 
empressement  to  see  you  settled  advantageously 

VOL.  I.  E 
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is  always  equal,  although,  accordiug  to  my 
mood,  I  may  not  always  betray  it  in  the  same 
degree.  Only,  Edward,  I  want  to  see  you 
married.^ 

**  Much  obliged  to  you,  madam,  I  ^m  sure, 
for  your  kind  intentions ;  but,  by  Heaven  !  so 
mawkish  do  I  consider  married  life,  that,  if 
this  charming  creature  were  less  exquisite  than 
she  is,  I  would  bolt  even  yet.  It^s  devilidi 
lucky  for  her  that  die  ^s  so  pretty,  or  she 
should  stand  a  slender  chance  of  being  the 
Countess  Beverly.  A  wife  ?  bah !  I  am  a 
fool,  even  now.  The  old  man  is  ill, — ^he  caiiH 
last  long.  I  come  in  for  my  fifty  thousand 
a-year ;  I  pay  my  debts,  and  then,  what  shall 
I  do  with  a  wife?  I  shall  be  sick  as  death 
of  her  in  six  months,  and  she,  very  likely, 
will  run  off  from  me  in  twelve.  She  has  too 
lovely  a  face  to  keep  out  of  danger.  I  shall 
have  to  shoot  half->ardozen  fellows,  on  her  ac- 
count, to  see  her  slip  through  my  fingers  at 
last;  for  women,  foul  and  fiur,  are  all  alike 
at  heart,  and,  though  delicious  creatures  in 
their  proper  places,  are  sad  encumbrances  when 
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tied  to  one  by  law.  Partridge,  alwaycr  Par- 
tridge.^ 

*^  I  am  afraid  it  is  tme,  that  your  disposi- 
tion  will  prerent  your  ever  settling  down  into 
a  happy  husband ;  bnt  I  trust  it  will  correct 
flome  of  your  follies.  You  will  no  longer  have 
any  temptation  to  gamble,  at  least,  except  at 
home,  and  more  moderately.  Your  debts 
once  paid — ^" 

*'Ah,  that  ^8  the  question.  If  it  were  not 
for  them,  I  could  leave  this  pretty  thing  to  some 
more  sentimental  adorer.  Marriage  sickens  me. 
It'*s  a  damper.  But  Shooter  is  getting  im- 
patient, and  then,  the  Jew ; —  oh,  how  I  hate 
and  dread  that  man  !*" 

**  What  are  the  amounts  of  these  frightful 
Jiabilities  ?  You  have  often  promised  to  tell 
me  when  once  in  the  way  to  discharge  them. 
Your  marriage  with  Ida  will  do  that  at  once, 
and  enable  you,  moreover,  to  be  rich  besides ; 
what  art  the  debts  P'' 

**  Oh,  as  things  stand,  I  don''t  mind,  if  you 
think  your  nerves  can  bear  it.**^ 

**  I  can  bear  anything,  if  you  will  conclude 
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at  once  your  marriage  with  Ida.  Come,  frank- 
ly tell  me  the  amount.'' 

"  Well,  frankly,  then,  I  owe  Shooter  fifteen 
thousand  pounds.'' 

"  And  the  other,  the  usurer  ?" 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Edward,  my  son  ! "  cried  Lady  Beverly, 
equally  astonished  and  terrified. 

"  That 's  it,"  said  Elkington,  lifting  his  foot 
against  the  chariot  cushion,  and  tapping  it 
lightly  with  his  ratan  ;  "  I  told  you  your 
nerves  were  not  strong  enough." 

**  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  !" 

^'  Just,  besides  interest,  which,  by  the  time 
the  old  man  goes,  if  he  doesn't  go  pretty  quick, 
will  make  it  forty  thousand  pounds.  Old  Abra- 
ham is  no  half-way  man.  He  is,  I  believe, 
without  intending  to  flatter  him,  the  most  in- 
tense scoundrel  that  ever  breathed.  He 's  got 
me  hooked  in  such  a  way  that  all  earth  can't 
help  me  ;  pay  I  must,  and  pay  I  shall." 

^'  Oreat  Heaven  !  I  had  no  idea  of  this, 
and  if  your  father  should  determine  to — ^to— " 

^*  He  can't,  madam  ;  and  by  Heaven  I  don't 
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undentand  you  !  yon  have  hinted  this  to  mv 
half  a  dozen  times.  I  am  my  father^'s  heir, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  can  help  it, 
let  him  hate  me  as  he  may.  He  won^t  last. 
He  "6  growing  worse  and  worse ;  and  jet,  as 
nsaal,  he  goes  on  in  the  same  way,  living 
high,  drinking  deep.  The  doctor  says  it  must 
be  over  with  him  soon.  With  this  prospect 
before  me,  whafs  forty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or 
even  more  thousands.  It  is  but  living  a  year 
or  two  somewhere  abroad,  or  a  lucky  turn 
at  cards,  and  all  ''s  right  again !  '^ 

^^  Listen  to  me,  Edward,^  said  Lady  Beverly 
in  a  tremnlous  voice.  *^  But  why  do  I  advise 
you  ?*"  she  caught  herself  as  if  in  the  eve  of 
making  a  disclosure  respecting  which  she  had 
changed  her  mind.  ^^Oo  on;  play  deep,  as 
you  have  hitherto  done;  heap  yourself  with 
debts,  till  one  day  you  may  remember  your  mo- 
ther's cantion  against  the  wretched  life  of  a 
gambler,  and  the  danger  of  such  equivocal 
characters  as  Shooter,  virhen  perhaps  it  may  be 
too  late  to  profit  by  it."" 
'^  It  ''s  false,  madam,^  said  Elkington  ;  '^  the 
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gambler^s  life,  if  you  honour  me  with  that 
appellation,  is  not  wretched.  That  is  a  cry 
raised  by  cowards  who  have  not  the  courage 
to  play,  or  by  whining  asses  that  have  lost. 
Play  is  life  —  happiness.  Nothing  else  gives 
me  pleasure.  1  even  deplore  the  hours  lost 
in  attendance  upon  this  little  girl,  and  which 
might  be  so  much  more  delightftdly  employed. 
The  life  of  a  player,  who  has  his  wits  about 
him,  is  one  of  continual  pleasure.  Its  disap- 
pointments come  unattended  with  pain,  for 
what  you  lose  to-day  is,  you  know,  only  lent 
to  be  regained  to-morrow.  Besides,  some  one 
must  eventually  win,  and  why  not  I  ?  Where 
so  mudi  money  changes  hands  it  must  go  some- 
where.    It  doesn'^t  melt !  '^ 

*•*  Ah,  yes  it  does,  and  most  effectually,^  said 
Lady  Beverly. 

^^  I  allow  something  for  your  wit,  madam, 
but  one  may  be  facetious  without  being  just ; 
and  as  for  Shooter,  he  ^s  a  devilish  fine  fellow, 
true  as  steel ;  and  what  ^s  lost  to  him,  is  fairly 
lost.  As  for  Abraham,  there  I  acknowledge 
I  Ve  been  duped ;  but  what  ^s  without  remedy 
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should  be  without  regard.  I H  many  tbe  girl 
if  tke  fbrtnne  ib,  as  you  assore  me,  laige,  and 
to  be  come  at  readily.  This  will  quiet  them 
all,  if  it  doea  not  immediately  pay  them.  We  'U 
go  back  to  Lfondon,  and — '^ 

They  had  now  reached  their  hotel.  The 
door  was  thrown  open  bj  a  man  in  livery ;  a 
gentleman  -  was  coming  out.  Lady  Beverly 
dropped  her  shawl ;  the  footman  hastened  to 
pick  it  up,  but  it  fell  at  the  stranger^s  feet. 
He  raised  it,  politely  handed  it  to  her,  and 
passed  on.  At  this  moment  Lady  Beverly 
staggered  back  against  the  wall,  pale,  and 
nearly  fainting. 

^'  Madame,  you  are  ill,^  said  Claude,  for  it 
was  he,  hastening  to  her  assistance. 

**  No,  sir,  thank  you,  it  is  the  air,  the  ball. 
Scarlet,  Edward,  to  my  room  at  once.^ 

Her  fine  appearance  and  splendid  ball  dress, 
as  well  as  the  dUtingui  ur  of  Elkington  and 
the  richness  of  the  livery  of  the  servants,  ex- 
cited Claude'^s  attention.  On  inquiring,  he 
learned  that  he  had  aided  Lady  Beverly  and 
Lord  Elkington.     They  had  the  first  floor  of 
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the  hotel  at  which  he  had  been  to  make  a  call. 
He  could  scarcely  repress  a  feeling  of  envy 
as  the  tall  handsome  form  of  Elkington  disap- 
peared from  his  view,  and  he  thought  what 
a  happy  fate  was  his. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

The  next  morning,  on  coming  in  from  a 
ramble,  Clande  found  Count  Carolan^s  card, 
with  an  inyitation  to  dinner  the  following  day. 
In  the  mean  time  he  amused  himself  explor- 
ing the  town,  ranging  through  the  immense 
and  splendid  palaces,  lounging  in  the  park, 
and  seeing  the  Tarious  curiosities  interesting 
to  trayellers. 

Returning  from  a  walk  later  in  the  morning  of 

the  same  day  on  which  he  received  the  Count^s 

first  note,  he  found  another  from  him,  begging 

him   to    be    at   home    the    next   morning    at 

twelve,  as  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  ac* 

company  him  in  the  calls  usually  made  by  a 

stnmger  desirous  of  being  introduced  into  so< 

dety.      Claude   knew  not  whether  to   ascribe 

this  attention  to  the  representations  of  Madame 
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Wharton,  or  to  the  letter  of  introduction  from 
Lord  Perceval.  He  felt  that  the  former  was 
cordially  his  friend ;  and  he  knew  that  the 
latter,  well  disposed  towards  him,  had  written 
a  warm  note,  begging  his  services  in  &vonr  of 
a  valued  friend.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  attention,  Claude  replied  by 
accepting  gratefrilly  a  kindness  offered  with  so 
much  courtesy. 

He  had  scarcely  directed  his  letter,  when  a 
second  note,  in  a  pretty  female  hand,  was 
brought  in  by  Carl. 

He  opened  and  read  : 

^'  Mv  DBAR  Mb.  Wynoham. 

**  Mamma  begs  me  to  write  you  our  ad- 
dress. We  have  taken  for  a  week^s  trial,  ftur- 
nished  rooms  at  No.  70,  Sous  lea  Arbrta.  We 
are  also  in  some  difficulty  with  a  horrid  man, 
of  whom  papa  bought  some  things  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  mamma  says  if  you  would  call  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  she  should  be  particularly 
obliged.  "  Yours,  truly, 

"  Mary  Dioby.'* 
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It  was  about  three  o'^clock,  and  Claude,  who 
in  the  pleasnre  of  Beeing  the  town,  and  the 
x^ections  upon  his  own  prospectfl  and  plans, 
had  forgotten  his  honest  fellow-yoyagers,  in- 
duding  the  modest  Marj,  thought  he  could 
not  better  employ  the  leisure  hour  before  din- 
ner, than  in  paying  the  desired  visit  immedi- 
ately. 

Mrs.  Digby,  in  accordance  with  her  plan  . 
of  making  a  dash,  had  taken  very  elegant 
apartments ;  and  Claude  found  the  n^w  rooms 
in  the  broad  and  shaded  street  called  ^'  the  Lin- 
den^  or  sometimes,  also,  from  the  avenues  of 
linden  trees  which  ornamented  its  whole  length, 
Swu  Um  Jrbres.  The  house  was  in  the  most 
fiuahionable  part  of  it  and  of  the  town.  A 
servant  in  a  gaudy  livery  waited  at  the  door, 
and  admitted  him.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
that  he  was  in  the  domicile  of  the  Digbys^ 
80  much  had  they  in  the  diligence  savoured  of 
London  low  life.  He  found  them  in  a  pretty 
boudoir,  at  the  end  of  several  large  and  hand- 
some rooms;  they  were  so  well  dressed  that 
he  could  scarcely  recognize  his  old  companions 
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of  the  Schnellpost.  Mrs.  Digby  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  very  respectable  old  lady  ;  Mr. 
D.'^s  toilette  had  also  been  carefully  attended 
to,,  and  the  timid  Mary  looked  lovelier  than 
ever.  Claude  really  admired  her  modest  face  — 
the  beautiful  contour  of*  her  head  —  her  clear 
and  tender  complexion — and  the  Hebe-like  pro- 
portions of  her  form.  For  a  moment  he 
thought  her  almost  as  pretty  as  the  painting 
which  had  so  much  attracted  his  attention. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  whole  party,  he 
saw  at  once  that,  with  the  aid  of  dress,  if  the 
two  parents  would  only  hold  their  tongues 
a  little  more,  and  Mary  a  little  less,  they 
might,  with  the  aid  of  their  wealth,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  name  of  their  "  relative, 
the  late  Lord  Clew,^^  pass  through  the  walks 
of  fashion  for  a  month  or  two  as  well  as  an- 
other. His  coming  was  warmly  welcomed  : 
Digby  rose  from  a  person  with  whom  he  was 
sitting  at  a  little  table,  advanced  cordially, 
and  after  slapping  him  on  the  back  with  hearty 
familiarity,  told  him  he  was  '^  devilish  glad  to 
see  him.''^  •    Mrs.  Digby  was  loud  in  her  pleasure ; 
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Mary  blushed  with  tenfold  grace,  and  lifted 
her  ejes  and  cast  them  down  again  with  a 
timid  embarrassment  rather  dangerous  to  a 
susceptible  youth  who  had  never  fidlen  in  love 
with  anything  more  substantial  than  a  picture. 

^'  Well,  I  am  devilish  glad  to  see  you,  my 
boy,''  said  Digby. 

"Now,  John,  you  just  at  down  to  your 
lesson,"  said  Mrs,  Digby.  "  We  '11  take  care 
of  Mr.  Wyndham.  You  neednH  think  you  >e 
going  to  get  clear  on  his  account.  Only  think, 
sir,"  continued  she,  turning  to  Claude  again, 
"  a  person  connected  with  the  late  Lord  Clew, 
and  not  to  know  a  word  of  French  ;  he  doesnH 
eyen  know  what  turnips  are.  But,  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Wyndham,  you  haven't  been  introduced ; 
this  is  our  French  master;  you  needn'^t  be 
afraid  of  what  you  say  before  him,  for  he  don't 
understand  a  single  word  of  English ;  we  talk 
our  secrets  before  him,  poor  devil,  just  as  we 
would  before  a  dumb  beast,  don't  we,  old  buU- 
frog?" 

The  Frenchman,  who  perceived  that  he  was 
8poken   to,  without  knowing  the  meaning  of 
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the  words,  made  two  low  bows,  and  placed 
his  hand  on  his  heart  with  an  expression  of 
grateful  civility. 

•  ^^  We  hare  8uch  ftin/^  said  Mary,  for  the 
first  time  laonching  into  a  remark. 

"  I    call   him    long  pocktta^   said    Digby, 
"  don't  I,  old  bees-wax  ?*" 

^*  Infiniment  MigiT'^  cried  the  Frenchman, 
again  taming  to  Digby  with  a  violent  bow. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Wyndham,*'  said  Mrs.  Digby. 

"  Vinder  f^  echoed  the  poor  man. 

**  I  say,*"  cried  Mrs.  Digby,  raising  her  voice 
almost  to  a  scream,  and  putting  her  mouth 
close  to  his  ear,  as  if  she  could  make  him 
better  comprehend  by  speaking  very  loud ;  ^^  I 
say  this  is  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mounseer  Wynd- 
ham — our  intimate  friend^* came  in  the  dili- 
gence with  us  from  Hamburg,  because  you 
know  our  travelling  carriage  was  broke  by 
that  stupid  John  ;^  (here  she  cast  a  look  of 
indignation  on  her  unhappy  husband,)  ^'so  he 
came  on  with  us,  do  you  understand  that  ?^ 

The  man  cast  a  look  of  ^inquiry  upon  her 
features  for  the  sense  which  her  words  fiuled 
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to  oonvej,  and  then  looked  In  the  fiicee  of  the 
rest;  but  not  Bocceeding  in  getting  the  fiunt- 
est  glimpse  of  what  she  had  commnnicated, 
notwithstanding  die  went  on  with  greater  ve* 
hemence  to  the  last  word,  he  shmgg^ed  his 
dionlders,  drew  np  his  face  into  a  dismal  look 
of  regret  and  opaqneness^  and  said, 
^^  Bfa  foi,  madame  —  comprends  pas  f*^ 
^*  Ah  !  the  poor  wretch !  ^  said  Mrs.  Digby, 
langhing  heartily.  ^  Let  him  alone ;  did  yon 
eyer  see  such  bom  fools  as  these  foreigners  are  ? 
And  do  yon,  John,  go  on  with  yonr  lesson.*" 

This  scene  afforded  Clande  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  gentleman  in  question.  He 
was  a  lank,  weather-stained,  long  Frenchman, 
thinly  clad  in  garments  of  a  thread-bare  appear- 
ance. His  trowsers^  pockets  reached  nearly 
to  his  knees,  and  were  obvionaly  empty;  ex- 
cept when  his  large  hands  were  throst  into 
them ;  a  peculiarity  which  had  probably  drawn 
upon  him  the  iobrtquet  of  ^*  long  pockets,^  from 
the  humour  of  his  interesting  pupil.  It  is  not 
impoffidble  that  he  might  have  worn  a  shirt; 
but  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  appearance 
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of  one,  although,  from  his  peculiar  style  of 
dress,  the  eye  was  easily  able  to  penetrate  a 
considerable  way  under  his  stock  down  his 
bony  throat,  and  up  the  sleeves  of  his  wrist- 
bands. His  features  were  cast  rather  in  a 
striking  than  elegant  mould;  his  mouth  was 
of  great  width,  and  his  lips  were  unusually 
large.  His  ears,  like  his -nose,  were  of  ample 
size,  and  stood  handsomely  out  iirom  his  head ; 
and  his  foot  and  hand  were  also  of  dimensions 
which  rivalled  each  other.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
very  odd,  but  not  a  particularly  ugly-looking 
person ;  and,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
irregularities  of  physiognomy  already  stated, 
fortune  had  favoured  him  with  a  good  set  of 
teeth,  bright,  intelligent  eyes,  a  head  of  hair 
remarkable  for  its  abundance,  and  the  flourish- 
ing manner  in  which,  without  tongs  or  pomade, 
it  curled  about  his  head ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  with  a  stock  of  self-approbation  never 
exhausted,  and  not  exhaustible,  flowing  through 
all  his  veins,  lurking  in  every  angle  and  shade 
of  his  face,  and  creating  —  happy  mortal !  in 
his  interior  bosom,  an  everlasting  sunshine. 
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*'  Well  !  the  poor  devil  can't  understand 
as,*'  said  Mrs.  Digby,  "so  we  can  talk  what 
we  please.  His  name  is  Lippe  ;  a  pretty  good 
one,  too,  isn'*t  it  ?  considering  his  mouth.  You 
see  we  expect  to  trayel  a  good  deal, — Digby^ 
that  is,  Mr.  D. — and  I,  before  we  settle  down  ; 
for  since  our  relative,  Lord  Clew,  poor  dear 
man,  has  left  us  plenty  of  money,  why  shouldnH 
we  have  the  good  of  it?  Thafs  my  idea, 
and  it  ""s  necessary  that  some  one  should  know 
French,  for  we  do  get  so  swindled :  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  there  must  be  something 
about  us  which  makes  people  mark  us  out  to 
cheat ;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  why, 
for  we  seemed  formed  like  other  people.'*' 

She  went  on  to  give  a  long  account,  from 
which  Claude  learned  that  this  Mr.  Lippe  had 
presented  himself  upon  somebody's  recommend- 
ation, they  didn't  know  whose,  to  give  them 
a  sufficient  command  of  the  French  language ; 
not  only  that  they  might  travel  with  less  incon- 
venience than  they  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to,  but  to  enable  them  to  launch  with 
becoming   grace    and    ease   into*  the   hitherto 
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unexplored  waters  of  feshionable  life.  Digby, 
to  do  him  Jnstice,  was  not  ambitious  of  this 
distinction ;  and,  although  not  wise,  had  suf- 
ficient sense  to  see  that  neither  he  nor  his 
iadj  were  exactly  calculated  for  the  sphere 
into  which  she  was  dragging  him.  In  obe- 
dience to  her,  however,— for  he  was  too  good- 
humoured  to  resist  on  any  ordinary  occasion, 
and  from  a  vague  idea  which  she  had  dinned 
into  his  ear,  for  many  a  day  as  well  as  night, 
that  such  a  course  might  be  advantageous  to 
Mary,  —  he  had  consented,  in  addition  to  his 
other  experiments,  to  learn  French.  The  ac- 
quisition of  a  new  language  is,  alas !  to  any 
one  a  wearisome  task.  To  Digby,  the  under^ 
taking  was  peculiarly  unpromising ;  he  had  no 
memory^- no  ear — no  ambition,  and  no  head ; 
the  ^'even-handed  fortune^  —  which  had  sent 
him  into  the  world  '*  a  relative  of  the  late  Lord 
Clew,^^  and  the  heir  to  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling — having  withheld  that  article, 
or  at  least  the  brains  with  which  it  is  usually  (if 
we  do  not  use  the  word  in  too  general  a  sense) 
supplied.     He  hated  study,  having  never  learn- 
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ed  anything  in  bis  life.  The  flattering  yimons 
of  &8hion,  sufficient  to  lead  his  wife  through 
any  possible  effort,  had  no  place  in  his  hum- 
bler imagination;  and  he  half  suspected  that 
all  the  labour  thej  were  taking  to  ^'  get  into 
societj^  would  be  yain. 

He  had  anticipated  some  pleasure  from  his 
continental  tour;  but,  as  yet,  he  had  suffered 
only  a  series  of  annoyances.  He  had  been 
dieated,  abused,  and  laughed  at ;  his  carriage 
had  been  broken,  and  once  or  twice  he  came 
near  having  his  head  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ;  and  now  that  he  found  himself  at  length 
settled  in  apartments  in  Berlin  —  instead  of 
enjoying  his  leisure  and  independence—he  was 
set  down  with  old  ^'  long  pockets^  to  a  lesson 
of  three  or  four  hours  a  day.  It  was  too 
much ;  but  he  dared  not,  or  at  least  did  not, 
resist ;  and  he  inwardly  hoped  that  the  period 
when  the  pleasure  of  travelling  would  begin 
would  soon  arrive.  If  anything  could  heighten 
his  distress  and  perplexity,  it  was  the  peculiar 
style  of  teaching  French  adopted  by  Mr.  Lippe. 
Like  many  vain  men,  he  foncied  he  had  a  par- 
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ticular  genius,  and  enjoyed  profound  draughts 
of  self-praise  in  contemplating  a  new  theory 
of  teaching  which  he  had  created.  This  new 
system,  exclusively  his  own,  he  lauded  to  the 
skies ;  and  assured  the  innocent  and  inexpe- 
rienced Digbys  that,  for  one  thaler  a  lesson, 
he  would,  in  two  months,  make  the  whole 
family  speak  French  —  if  not  like  natives,  at 
least  well  enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  tra- 
velUng  and  fashion.  This  wonderful  new  system 
consisted  in  teaching  the  pronunciation  by  ima- 
ginary lines,  drawn  on  the  table  with  the  finger. 
There  sat  poor  Digby;  his  &ce  red  —  the 
perspiration  beginning  to  start  from  his  fore- 
head, and  every  now  and  then  turning  half 
aside  to  indulge  in  a  hearty  yawn,  which  ex- 
tended his  jaws  almost  to  the  dimenmons  of 
those  of  Lippe  himself.  The  latter,  who  was 
of  a  sanguine  and  fnsky  temperament,  and 
who  could  not  conceive  how  a  man  could  not 
pronounce  pte,  instead  of  poo ;  and  monsieur^ 
instead  of  mounaheer^  although  he  showed  him 
as  plain  as  the  nose  in  his  face,  (and  that  was 
very  plain  indeed)  the  exact  manner  of  pro- 
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Qouncing   it  by  an  acute  angle  drawn  twenty 

times,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  table,  would 

jump   up    eyery  two  nunutes,  borne  away  by 

the   enthusiasm  which  genius  always  feels  in 

its  art.     At  such  times,  he  would  thrust  his 

hands    into    his   trowsers^    pockets  up   to  the 

elbows,  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  then  draw 

them    out    again    to    make    new   illustrative 

angles,  circles,  rhomboids,   and  parallelograms 

on  the  table,  or  in  the  air. 

^^  What 's  Tom  bobbing  his  head  in  here  for, 
every  minute,^  said  Digby. 

^*  Two  tradesmen's  boys,  with  bills,  and  a 
pine-board  bedstead,^  said  John. 

"  Ahr  said  Mrs.  Digby,  "it's  these  bills 
agsun.'' 

The  boys  with  their  bills  were  admitted,  and 
a  long  wrangle  ensued,  in  which  the  boys  de- 
manded double  charges.  Mr.  Lippe  interpret- 
ed, that  the  three  persons  were  ready  to  swear 
everything,  and  they  wouldn't  go  away  without 
being  paid. 

"  Well,"  said  Digby,  "  if  this  is  what  you 
call  travelling—'' 
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Mrs.  Digby  was  in  a  rage  also,  and  Claade 
could  not  help  feeling  indignant  at  the  fraud 
which  had  been,  undoubtedly,  practised  against 
the  English  strangers,  the  pine-board  bedstead 
having  been  sent  instead  of  a  mahogany  one 
which  they  had  chosen. 

While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wran« 
gle,  Tom  announced  dinner.  Claude  was  going 
to  take  leave,  but  .the  vehemence  of  their  en- 
treaties that  he  should  stay  and  dine,  left  him 
no  alternative.  He  gave  his  arm,  therefore, 
to  Mrs.  Digby,  when,  to  his  surprise,  Mr. 
Lippe  ojQPered  his  to  Mary,  and  led  her  in. 

''Is  Mr.  Lippe  a  member  of  your  family?^ 
asked  he. 

''  Oh,  yes  !  He  ''s  going  to  live  in  the  house, 
to  interpret  for  us,  teach  us  French,  shop  with 
us,  and  do  a  thousand  little  odd  jobs.  I  an^ 
really  ashamed  that  he  should  dine  at  table 
with  us,  in  such  shocking  clothes,  but,  poor 
wretch  !  we  have  sent  for  some  new  ones,  and 
he  ^11  be  as  spruce  as  any  of  us  to-morrow. 
Poor,  stupid  fool !  *" 

At  this  moment,  Tom  appeared  again  at  the 
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door,  and  atmoimoed  a  lady  and  gentleman  to 
look  at  the  rooms. 

^^Tell  them  to  come  to-morrow  morning,"^ 
said  Mis.  Digby. 

**They  have  already  been,  they  say,  once, 
and  they  will  not  come  again.^ 

*^  Well,  they  can^t  come  in  now,  we  are  at 
dimier.'^ 

Tom  retnmed  immediately,  with  : 

^'The  lady  and  gentleman  must  see  the 
rooms.^ 

"  Musty'"  said  Mr.  Digby,  "  they  cannot. 
The  family  are  very  particularly  engaged,  and 
they  are  also  about  going  to  dinner.  They  may 
see  them  any  time  before  three.  It  is  now  nearly 
four.'' 

**  Ah  !  blesB  me  !  ^  said  Mrs.  Digby,  at  the 
window,  <*  what  an  elegant  carriage,  two  foot* 
men — splendid  liyeries — coachman  in  cocked- 
hat —  silver  lace — silk  stockings.  Bless  my 
soul  I  Who  can  they  be  ?  Can  they  be  the 
people  who  want  to  look  at  the  rooms  ?'' 

Tom  now  appeared  agam,  in  company  with 
one  of  the  footmen. 
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''  The  gentleman  insists  upon  coming  in ;  the 
rooms  are  to  be  let,  and  he  must  see  them/^ 

*^  This  is  very  singular  i^"*  said  Claude. 

''  They  speak  English,  ma^am,^^  said  Tom. 

''  If  he  is  a  gentleman/^  said  Claude,  "  I  will 
protect  you  from  this  intrusion.  Who  is  your 
master  ?^^  said  he,  to  the  footman. 

'^  Lord  Elkington,^  replied  the  man,  respect*- 
fuUy. 

'^  Tell  Lord  Elkington,  that  the  rooms  are, 
at  present,  occupied  by  ladies^  who  are  about 
to  dine,  and  beg  to  decline  any  visit  of  this 
kind,  at  so  late  an  hour.*^ 

^'  His  lordship  has  been  turned  away  once 
before,  on  the  same  plea,^^  said  the  man. 

''  The  doors  are  open,  and  he  may  come  in,^ 
said  Claude,  ^'  if  he  pleases ;  but  it  will  be  with- 
out the  consent,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  family.     Say  so  to  your  master." 

A  gentleman  and  a  lady  now  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  haying  been  below,  talk- 
ing to  the  landlady.  The  man  delivered  the 
message.     When  he  had  done  : 

'*  Lead  the  way  in.  Scarlet,""  said  Elkington  : 
"  I  think  these  would  do  for  us."" 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,'*^  said  he  bowing  sligfatly 
to  the  ladies,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  looking 
round  the  room  with  his  ghiss. 

*'  Did  yon  deliver  my  message  ?'"  said  Chiode 
to  the  footman. 

^*'  Scarlet,^  said  Elkington  without  giving  the 
man  time  to  reply,  *^go  down  stairs.^  He 
then  turned  his  glass  carelessly  to  the  ceiling, 
curtains,  carpets,  &nteuils,  and  other  furni- 
ture. *^Ah,  ah,  very  well;  but  too  small,  I 
fear." 

Claude  stood  before  him  very  angry,  and 
probably  showing  it  in  his  attitude  and  man- 
ner; but  the  intruder  seemed  to  care  very 
little  for  his  wrath.  He  passed  his  glass  an 
instant  over  his  fiice  and  person,  and  then, 
as  if  he  found  nothing  there  worthy  of  a  se- 
cond look,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  room  after 
a  glance  at  the  females,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  subject  every  woman^s  face  to  an 
examination.  On  seeing  Mary  he  stopped  and 
seemed  evidently  struck. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,'"  said  he  ;  "I 
fear  there  has  been  some  mistake.     I  was  not 

VOL.  I.  y 
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aware  that  these  rooms  were  oconpied  by— -by, 
I  really  beg  your  pardon.^ 

"  Oh,  sir — ^my  lord,'"  said  Mrs.  Digby,  **,you 
are  too  good.  If  we  had  had  the  slightest 
idea  that  it  was  Lord  Elkington — my  lord.^ 

Elkington^B  eyes,  during  this  highly  amiaUe 
address,  were  less  occapied  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  mother  than  by  the  beauty  of  Mary. 
He  regarded  her  with  an  admiration  so  obvious 
and  rude  as  at  length  to  cause  some  embarrass* 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  object,  and  some  anger 
on  that  of  Mr.  Digby. 

^<  I  haye,  unfortunately,  madam,^  said  Lord 
Elkington,  <^an  appointment  at  this  moment 
which  prevents  my  explaining  to  you  the  mis- 
take which  has  caused  the  present  rather  abrupt 
intrusion ;  but  with  your  kind  permission  I 
will  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  leisure  to  call 
again,  and  do  so.^ 

^^  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity,^  said 
Mr.  Digby  rather  bluntly. 

**  Oh,  my  lord,^  said  Mrs.  Digby,  "  you  are  so 
kind,  I  assure  you  at  any  time,  at  all  times,  we 
shall  be  most  happy,  sir^— my  lord,  I  mean. 
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Dming  this  scene  dande  had  stood  gaziiig 
on  the  penoxL  thus  radely  pressmg  into  a  pri- 
iwte  house  and  conducting  himsdf  so  singnhirly, 
and  the  feeling  of  indignation  which  he  oonld 
not  repreas  was  plainly  marked  on  his  conn- 
tenaocse.  As  Elkington  withdrew,  dande  per- 
oeived  for  the  first  time  a  female  figure  in  the 
ooiridor.  He  recognised  at  a  gianoe  Ladj 
Beverly,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  a  slight 
aenioe  on  the  previous  evening,  but  his  at- 
tention was  particularly  drawn  towards  her 
attitude  and  the  expression  of  her  features. 
She  was  standing  at  her  full  height,  the  upper 
part  of  her  body  a  little  drawn  back  as  if  she 
had  recoiled  from  some  object  of  surprise  and 
terror.  Her  attitude  was  not  unlike  that  of 
one  who  has  just  perceived  a  basilisk  in  his 
path,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  so  intently  on 
Claude,  that,  as  if  lost  in  thoughts  not  connected 
with  the  present,  she  did  not  interrupt  her 
gaze  even  when  his  glance  met  hers.  She 
looked  pale  and  shocked.  Elkington  was  by 
this  time  at  her  side,  and  they  hastened  to 
the  carriage. 
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Numerous  were  the  comments  upon  this  in- 
cident as  soon  as  the  distinguished  intruders 
were  gone.  Mr.  Digby,  redder  even  with  anger 
than  his  preyious  exertions  with  the  new  syfr- 
tem  of  Mr.  Lippe  had  been  able  to  make  him, 
swore  he  would  go  instantly  after  him,  and 
"  knock  the  puppy  down.*" 

"A  man,^^  said  he  stammering,  "to— to— ^ 
himself  here  into  a  private  family,  without 
either  civility  or—or — and  then  to  conduct  him- 
self to — ^to — ^towards  my  daughter.'*^ 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  Mrs.  Digby ;  "  you  are 
always  such  a  fool.  I  donH  see  any  harm  in 
his  looking  at  Mary  or  any  one  else;  and 
as  for  rudeness,  I  don'^t  think  one  of  the  first 
leaders  of  the  ho- long  as  he  is,  could — ^ 

"  Well,  if  this  is  what   you   call   ho-tang^ 
said  Mr.  Digby,  "  I  Ve  had  quite  enough  of  it. 

They  now  adjourned  to  dinner,  where  Mr. 
Lippe  explained  the  French  for  the  various 
dishes,  qualifying  himself  for  greater  accuracy 
by  devouring  goodly  quantities  of  the  same. 
Mrs.  Digby  talked  of  many  things  which* 
*''  thank  Heaven,  she  need  not  be  afraid  to  pro- 
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eQre,  as  die  could  afford  it,^  intermingling  her 
nnmerons  aigaments,  upon  aU  Bubjects,  with 
aUnaoos  to  ^^  her  relative,  the  late  Lord  Clew."^ 
Mr.  Lippe,  notwithstanding  his  shabby  clothes 
and  his  unhappily  long  ears,  exhibited  a  satis- 
fiiction  and  self-complacency  really  enviable ; 
and  as  for  Mary,  satisfied  with  her  loveliness, 
without  attempting  to  increase  it  by  the  charms 
of  wit  or  ccMQversation,  she  ate  and  blushed  in 
silenoe.  The  general  talk  was  dnll,  neither 
pleasing  by  its  lightness  nor  instructive  by  its 
intellectaality.  Claude  was  rendered  almost 
nervous  as  well  by  the  profound  conceit  of 
lippe  as  the  painful  and  never  successful  strug- 
gles of  Digby  to  remember  the  principal  word 
in  every  sentence  he  uttered.  He  took  leave 
therefore  at  an  early  hour. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Glad  to  escape  from  a  circle  where  he  found 
80  little  attraction,  Claude  strolled  throi]^h  the 
streets.  Almost  unconsciously  his  steps  wan- 
dered towards  the  cabinet  where  he  had  seen 
the  portrait.  At  the  door  he  was  surprised 
to  find  in  his  heart  a  kind  of  anxiety  as  if 
he  were  seeking  an  interview  with  a  real  per- 
son, and  was  fearful  of  a  disappointment.  He 
entered  and  made  his  way  to  the  little  room. 
The  picture  was  still  there.  No  one  was  pre- 
sent. Only  a  boy  had  greeted  him  as  he  came 
in,  and  he  was  busily  writing  in  the  firont  shop. 
A  stream  of  afternoon  sunshine  fell  through 
the  window.  The  object  of  his  attention  was 
more  striking  than  ever.  He  continued  gazing 
with  new  admiration  till,  whether  fix)m  the 
&tigue  of  long  fixed  attention,  or  from  a  feeling 
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of  actual  tenderness,  he  sighed  as  sineerely  as 
if  abont  to  part  for  ever  from  a  real  object  of 
affection.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  be  embar- 
rassed, for  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  door-way, 
stood  the  figure  of  the  joung  man  whom  he 
had  met  before  gazing  intently  on  this  same 
painting.  His  sallow,  melancholy  face  was 
shaded  by  a  kind  of  stem  surprise,  and  his  eyes 
were  fixed  attentively  on  him.  Claude  re- 
covered himself  in  an  instant  and  said, 

**'  You  wiU  perceive  I  am  a  great  amateur  of 
painting,  Monsieur.  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
this  piece,  it  is  so  pretty — I  should  really  like 
to  buy  it." 

It  is  not  for  sale,"  said  the  stranger,  coldly. 
Then  you  know  something  of  it." 
Only  that  it  is  private  property." 

•*  Is  it  yours  ?" 

••  No,  Monsieur." 

**  You  are  the  artist,  perhaps  ?" 

The  young  man  made  no  reply.  Modesty 
and  poverty  are  so  often  companions  of  merits 
that  Claude  concluded  at  once  from  his  silence, 
his  fiided  dothes,  his  fSace  thinned  by  applica^ 
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lion,  and  the  bright  glances  of  his  eyes  which 
seemed  ftiU  of  the  restless  fire  of  genius,  that 
he  was  the  painter. 

*^  I  must  really  express  my  admiration,*^  said 
Claude,  ^^  not  only  of  the  singular  charm  of  the 
countenance,  but  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
production  as  a  work  of  art.  If  it  were  to  be 
bought—'' 

^'  I  have  told  you,  Monsieur,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  bought.** 

"  Is  it  a  fancy  piece  ?'" 

"  No,  Monsieur.  He  must  have  a  very 
strange  imagination  who  could  create  such  a 
face,  and  it  is,  I  think,  quite  sufficient  triumph 
for  any  artist  to  imitate  it.'' 

"  You  will  confer  a  favour  on  me,  then,  by 
telling  me  the  name  of  the  original.^ 

"  Why  80,  Monsieur?  she  can  be  nothing 
to  you." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Qaude,  "  but—" 

"  The  person  of  whom  this  is  a  feeble  copy," 
said  the  stranger,  "  exists ;  but  you  would  regard 
her  without  any  of  the  enthusiasm  which  you 
show  at  the  sight  of  her  picture." 
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^^  YoQ  speak  in  enigmas,^  said  Claude,  struck 
irith  a  certain  earnestness  in  the  voice  and  man- 
ner of  his  companion. 

"  She  is  eighty  years  old,  at  present,^  said 
the  stranger^  and  this  is  the  copy  of  a  portrait 
taken  sixty-five  years  ago :  but  I  interrupt  you. 
B&njcur^  Monsieur »^ 

^  Great  Heaven  !^  thought  Claude,  *^  how  sin- 
gular !  Thus  fade  the  dreams  of  youth,  hope 
and  love.  An  old  woman,  hobbling  with  a 
crutch,  perhaps,  around  a  silent  chamber — those 
tender  eyes  dimmed — the  sweetness  of  that 
mouth  gone — the  pure  hue  of  health  and  youth 
fiided — ^infirmity — wrinkles — age  !  and,  instead 
of  joy— and  hope — ^and  artless  affection— -only 
the  traces  of  faded  dreams,  of  broken  affections, 
of  lost  friends,  of  vanished  pleasures.  Oh, 
yanity  of  the  world !  oh,  phantoms  of  life  \^ 

And  thus,  all  his  reveries  at  last  ended  in 
a  moral,  which  being  duly  digested,  he  went 
to  the  theatre. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  next  morning  at  twelve,  a  cluuteur  an- 
nounced Count  Caiolan.  It  was  the  hour  of 
their  appointment,  and  Clande  was  ready  to 
receive  him.  It  was  the  first  time  they  had 
met,  and  thej  seemed  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other.  Claude^s  appearance  was  calculated 
to  make  a  &vourable  impression  on  a  man  of 
ton  Uke  Carofam.  Considerably  above  the  mid- 
dle height  and  at  once  striking  the  attention 
as  a  handsome  man,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who,  to  personal  advantages,  add  the  charm 
of  mind  and  character.  His  form  was  erect 
and  commanding,  with  that  military  air  which 
ensures  respect,  and  his  countenance,  refined  and 
noble,  conveyed  an  impression  of  a  nature  whose 
gentler  attributes  were  governed  by  a  high 
order  of  energy  and  courage.     His  voice  was 
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sweet  and  well  modulated,  and  his  manner  that 
of  one  accostomed  to  society,  and  who  had  the 
lepoae  and  polish  withont  the  frivolity  of  a  mere 
kommt  i  la  modt. 

Count  Carolan  was  a  different  sort  of  person. 
He  alflo  was  a  handeNmie  man,  not  eqnal  in 
height  to  the  ordinary  standard,  with  the  air 
and  appearance  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  nn- 
nsnally  pleasmg  in  his  manners.  He  made 
himself  very  agreeable,  asked  Oande  after  Lord 
PerceTal,  and  allnded  to  the  fiivonrable  impres- 
sion he  had  left  upon  Madame  Wharton,  whom 
be  declared  to  be  a  superior  woman.  In  reply 
to  some  inqniries  after  her,  he  said—* 

^*  She  has  been  in  a  higher  position  in  life, 
bat  I  fear  not  in  a  happier,  and  we  have,  from 
delicacy,  always  abstained  from  asking  details 
of  drcomstances  which  she  appears  anxious  to 
banish  altogether  from  her  mind.  She  is  con- 
tented with  OS,  and  she  has  been  of  inestimable 
aerrice  to  my  daughter.  By  the  way,  I  hope 
yon  will  not  forget  us  to-day  at  four.^ 

The  Comics  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
the  companions  proceeded  to  their  calls  without 
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further  delay.  It  was  three  o^clock  before  the 
Count  dropped  Claude  again  at  his  hotel.  They 
had  seen  several  individuals  of  rank,  and  left 
cards  on  many  more  distinguished  persons. 
Claude  was  still  more  favourably  impressed 
with  his  new  friend  after  this  interview,  and 
a  sincere  regard  appeared  to  have  sprung  up 
between  them.  A  slight  pomposity  of  manner, 
which  would  scarcely  have  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, if  he  had  not  heard  it  alluded  to,  occa- 
sionally jarred  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  drive ; 
but  Claude  amiably  reasoned  that  every  man 
has  his  foibles,  and  it  was  wise  to  shut  ones 
eyes  to  all  but  the  good  in  those  with  whom 
we  associate. 

At  four  o^clock  he  was  at  the  door  of  Caro- 
lan^s  splendid  palace,  the  exterior  of  which  he 
had  already  so  much  admired.  A  file  of  car- 
riages, the  servants  being  in  full  livery,  were 
driven  up  and  ojBT  again,  having  set  down  their 
company,  upon  a  carpet  which  extended  into 
the  street.  A  crowd  was  gathered  about  the 
door«  to  see  the  visiters  alight.  Claude  passed 
into  the  broad  and  lofty  hall,  with  large  vases 
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and  graceful  stataes  risiDg  around,  and  crowded 
with  rows  of  handsome  men,  glittering  in  li- 
Teiies  of  yelvet  and  gold.  Ascending  the  low 
flight  of  richlj-carpeted  steps,  and  passing 
through  an  ante-K^hamber,  and  several  other 
ample  and  magnificently-fumished  apartments, 
^e  air  of  which  was  full  of  incense,  and  still 
between  files  of  domestics,  stationed  at  short 
intervals  from  each  other,  he  at  length  reached 
that  saloon  where  such  of  the  guests  as  were 
already  arrived,  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
rest.  Count  Carolan  received  him  at  the  door 
in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and  after  shak- 
ing him  heartily  by  the  hand,  led  him  for^ 
ward,  and  presented  him  to  the  Countess, 
a  very  fine-looking  woman  of  five-and-forty, 
whose  unobtrusive  dress  and  afiable  manners 
pleased  him  at  once.  She  made  the  usual 
inquiries,  and  was  evidently  struck  with  his 
distinguished  appearance.  He  had  time,  how- 
ever, to  extend  to  her  but  a  few  brief  re- 
marks, when  Carolan  taking  him  again  by 
the  arm,  brought  him  to  Madame  Wharton, 
whose  fiEUse  lighted  with  pleasure  at  the   sight 
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of  him.  With  a  single  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  greeting  on  either  side  more  than  friendly, 
he  was  led  on  and  presented  to  seyeral  eth» 
distinguished  persons  on  whom  he  had  called 
in  the  morning, 

^<  But  where  is  my  daughter,  whereas  Ida?^ 
said  Gaiolan.  '^  Oh,  I  see, — ^let  me  beg  yon,-* 
my  dear,  Mr.  Wyndham.^ 

Claude  turned  and  bowed,  scarcely  seeii^ 
to  whom,  for  the  girlish  figure  to  whom  these 
words  were  addressed,  was  fiidng  a  lady  who 
occupied  a  seat  by  her  on  a  divan.  She  lifted 
her  eyes  with  a  slight  salutation,  and  Claude 
was  about  to  address  her  with  some  common- 
place remark,  when  with  great  surprise,  he  pex^ 
ceived  the  image  of  the  portrait,  perfect  as  if 
reflected  in  a  mirror,  except  that  the  smile  as 
it  came,  and  passed  away,  the  eyes  as  they 
were  raised  and  lowered  again  modestly,  be- 
neath his  unguarded  look  of  astonishment, 
brought  to  it  new  beauties,—- the  charm  of 
motion,  the  loveliness  which  the  rising  colour, 
and  the  low  sweet  voice  alone  can  give.  It  was 
not   till    Count  Carolan  had  twice  repeated, 
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'*  Mr.  W jndham,^  in  the  act  of  preBenting 
Um  to  Lady  Bererly,  and  uttered  the  word 
*^  Lord  Eikingtoii,^  that  he  recoYered  from  hit 
mapaae^  to  perceire  the  form  of  Lady  Beverly 
dnwn  up  coldly  to  reply  to  his  half  miconscionfl 
greeting,  and  to  behold  Elkington  looking  at 
him  throng^  hiB  glass,  and  retmning  his  bow 
with  a  resenre  which,  little  rqiarded  at  the  time, 
was  snbeeqnently  recalled  to  memory. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  announced  dinner. 
The  ladies,  escorted  by  those  whose  rank  en- 
titled them  to  the  honour,  led  the  way  into 
the  dining-room.  Elkington  gave  his  arm  to 
the  young  Countess  Ida;  Madame  Wharton 
was  among  the  last.  No  one  seemed  diqK>8ed 
to  conduct  her.  She  was  for  a  moment  slightly 
embarrassed.  Claude  hastened  to  her  side,  and 
in  a  few  moments  they  were  seated  nes:t  each 
other  at  table. 

The  dinner  service  corresponded  with  the 
other  marius  of  the  munificent  host^s  wealth. 
A  royal  taUe  could  scarcely  be  more  superbly 
hud  with  gold  and  silver  in  striking  forms  and 
of  rich  workmanship.    All  this  was  rendered 
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more  splendid  by  the  size  and  magfnifieence 
of  the  hall  and  its  furnitare,  the  exquisite  mas- 
ter-pieces of  paintings  which  adorned  the  wall, 
the  rich  ceilings  and  inlaid  floor.  The  Countess 
Ida  sat  opposite  Claude,  a  little  on  bis  left, 
and  Madame  Carolan  on  his  right.  The  con- 
versation instead  of  being  general,  was  maintain- 
ed among  little  coteries  with  as  much  freedom 
as  if  each  group  were  at  a  table  of  their  own. 
Claude  glanced  at  the  young  girl,  whose  appear- 
ance had  so  much  surprised  him.  She  was  talk- 
ing with  Elkington.  He  could  not  hear  what 
they  said,  but  tones  of  a  sweet  voice  reached 
him.  He  looked  at  her  with  perfect  impunity, 
for  she  never  turned  her  eyes  towards  him,  and 
was  obviously  unconscious  of  his  presence,  as 
of  his  existence.  He  watched  her  features,  to 
behold  if  the  faultless  perfection  which  rendered 
them  so  lovely  in  repose,  disappeared  when  she 
spoke  or  laughed.  But  no,  the  charm  which 
the  artist  had  seized,  was  but  a  small  part  of 
that  with  which  Heaven  had  invested  her. 
There  was  as  much  to  bewilder  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice  as  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes. 
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There  was  as  mach  danger  in  her  motion,  as 
in  the  outline  of  her  face  and  form.  Who  eonid 
the  stranger  be  who  had  so  impmdentlj  mis- 
infonned  him  ?  what  was  his  reason  ?  His  eye 
passed  from  her  form  and  countenance  to  that 
of  her  companion  Lord  Elkington.  There  was 
something  in  him  which  displeased  him,  he 
aearce  knew  why.  He  was  aroused  by  Ma- 
dame Wharton  who,  in  a  tone  fiill  of  playfut 
kindness,  uttered  the  word. 

"  WeU!^ 

He  started  as  if  detected  in  some  culpable 
action. 

"  Upon  my  word,''  said  she,  laughing,  "  you 
are  caught  at  last.'' 

"  Indeed,  Madame — "  said  Claude,  stammer- 
ing in  spite  of  himself. 

'^  Oh,  Monsieur,  no  apologies,  no  excuses. 
Ought  I  not  to  say  now,  in  my  capacity  of 
Mentor,  are  these  the  thoughts,  O  Telemachus, 
which  should  occupy  the  mind  of  the  son  of 
Ulysses.'^  Does  it  become  you  to  yield  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  you,  who  were  so 
confident  when  no  danger  was  near  ?" 
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'<  I  acknowledge,  O  Mentor,^  rej^ed  daude, 
laaghing,  ^*  the  justice  of  your  reproof.  It  but 
shows,  by  another  example,  bow  rash  is  youth  in 
daring  danger,  and  how  weak  in  oyerooming  it.^ 

^^  Bat,  without  jesting,  how  do  you  like  my 
fayourite.     Have  I  over-described  her  ?^ 

"  With  your  supernatural  penetration,''  said 
Claude,  '^  you  would  not  believe  me  if  I  denied 
that  she  greatly  surpasses  my  expectations.  But 
I  am  already  acquainted  with  her  countenance.^' 

^'  You  have  seen  the  portrait  taken  by  the 
professor  B.*' 

**  And  the  gentleman  is  your  fiimous  Lord 
Elkington.'' 

^^  It  is.    How  do  you  like  him  ?^ 

Claude  hesitated. 

^^  Remember,  you  are  my  pupil,''  continued 
she.     *'  I  must  have  no  secrets." 

''  If  I  dared  to  form  or  express  an  opinion 
on  such  slight  grounds,"  said  Claude,  *'  and  in 
so  short  a  time — ^ 

^'  You  may  express  any  opinion  to  me,"  said 
Madame  Wharton.  *^  I  assure  you  I  shall  be 
discreet." 
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«'  WeU,  then,  I  doaH  like  him.'' 

^*  It  is  Gfurioua,''  said  Madame  Wharton, 
**  but  he  produces  the  same  ^eet  upon  me.  At 
fiist  I  liked  him  much.  Bat  the  more  I  see 
him,  the  more  this  &yourabIe  impression  wears 
off.'' 

**  ^lall  I  not  be  taking  too  great  a  liberty 
in  asking  irhether  she  is  actnally  affianced.'' 

**  It  is  so  nearly  settled  that  I  regard  it  as 
irreroeable.  The  Count  is  yery  anxious.  Ma> 
dame  de  Carolan  is  always  sabmissiye  to  her 
husband's  wishes,  and  Lady  Beyerly  is  singu- 
hrly  interested." 

«<  But  the  young  lady  herself?" 

^*  Young  ladies,  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
haye  not  much  to  say  on  those  subjects.  She 
would  as  soon  think  of  disobeying  her  parents 
in  any  other  affair  of  life,  as  in  this.  She  has 
been  brought  up  to  consider  acquiescence  to 
their  wishes  as  her  duty,  and  I  belieye  she 
would  sacrifico  anything  to  that." 

''  This  will  be  a  sacrifice,  then  ?" 

'*  Oh  no  !  I  do  not  say  that ;  on  the  con* 
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trary,  she  is  evidently  attached  to  Ijord  El- 
kington/' 

If  Claude  had  not  before  perceived  that  he 
was  considerably  interested  in  the  questions  he 
was  putting,  the  disappointment  which  came  over 
him  as  he  received  this  announcement,  would 
have  convinced  him.  He  turned  his  eyes  upon 
Ida  again.  She  was  still  talking  with  Elking- 
ton.  He  had  just  said  something  apparently 
Vhich  surprised  and  pleased  her,  and  she  had 
drawn  a  little  back,  and  was  looking  in  his  face 
with  a  kind  of  earnest  delight  and  am'mation. 
A  certain  expression  of  confiding  familiarity 
was  in  her  countenance.  Claude  withdrew  his 
glance,  determined  to  look  no  more.  He  occu- 
pied himself  the  rest  of  the  hour  with  Madame 
Wharton,  who  gave  him  much  information 
respecting  the  principal  persons  at  table,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  foreign  ministers,  some 
celebrated  travellers,  the  most  fashionable  wo- 
men of  the  societi^  and  two  or  three  individuals 
who  had  a  European  reputation,  and  whose 
names  were  destined  to  be  familiar  to  posterity. 

The  dinner  was  over  in  a  short  time.     The 
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gentlemen  roee  with  the  ladies,  and  all  ad- 
journed once  more  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
coffee,  &c.  were  taken  during  a  conversation 
more  social  and  gay  than  that  which  had 
preceded  the  dinner,  Claude  spoke  again 
with  Carolan,  and  with  others  who  recog- 
nized bim,  or  to  whom  he  was  presented. 
Among  them  were  several  dashing  young  men. 
He  remarked  particularly  Count  de  Lavalle, 
Lord  Beaufort,  and  a  Mr.  Thomson.  They 
were  extremely  polite,  particularly  the  latter, 
who  begged  to  be  presented  to  him,  offered, 
in  a  very  pressing  manner,  all  kinds  of  services 
and  connsel,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  the 
pleasure  of  calling  on  him  at  his  hotel.  Lord 
Beaufort,  after  the  usual  greeting,  merely  re* 
marked  that  it  was  ^'  devilish  stupid ;  that  the 
people  seemed  all  dying  of  ennui;''''  that  he 
thought  ^Hhe  dinner  would  last  an  eternity.'*^ 
Lavalle  informed  Claude  that  a  fine  opera  was 
to  be  given  at  six,  which  would  be  attended 
by  "  everybody .''  Two  or  three  ambassadors 
and  other  leaders  of  the  ton  told  him*  they 
should    be    most  happy  to  see  him  at  their 
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houses  on  certain  evenings  of  the  week,  and 
both  Madame  and  Monsieur  Carolan  were  par- 
ticular in  making  him  promise  to  come  the 
next  evening  at  nine  to  their  ball  and  sapper, 
of  which  thej  gave  one  a  week  through  the 
winter. 

While  Claude  was  talking  with  Countess 
Carolan,  the  latter  called  Ida  to  say  something 
to  her  which  demanded  a  reply,  and  led  to 
a  kind  of  dispute.  Claude  was  appealed  to. 
A  feeling  not  unnatural  in  one  of  his  <sha- 
racter,  but  very  ridiculous,  threw  over  him 
a  kind  c^  reserve,  a  hauteur,  when  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  address  her.  As  if  she 
supposed  this  to  be  either  his  natural  manner 
or  perhaps  timidity,  she  spoke  a  few  words  to 
him  with  a  sweetness  of  nature  which  touched 
him  with  compunction,  though  he  answered 
with  a  distant  politeness  00  different  from  his 
air  while  conversing  with  others,  that  the  young 
girl  observed  it.  A  colour  rose  to  her  cheek, 
and,  as  two  persons,  who  felt  that  there  was 
no  congeniality  between  them,  they  parted.  A 
few  moments  afterwards,  while  he  was  laughing 
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and  talkmg  very  gaily  with  a  lovely  womaot 
he  saw  Ida  sittiDg  alone;  then  EUdngton  ap- 
proached her,  her  face  lighted  up,  and  he 
felt  that  this  handsome  young  lord  possessed 
her  affections. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

From  the  palace  of  Count  Carolan,  Claude 
went  to  the  opera.  The  house  was  already  fall, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  large  proportion 
of  officers  whose  glittering  uniforms,  combined 
with  the  elegant  toilets  of  the  ladies,  and  the  am- 
ple box  in  front,  famished  with  chairs  and  de- 
corated with  particular  splendour  for  the  mem- 
bers and  guests  of  the  royal  family,  added  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  the  scene.  Presently  the  royal 
box  was  filled  with  princes  and  princesses,  with 
their  marichals^  chamballansy  grand-maitressts^ 
and  dames  d*honneur^  forming  a  circle  extremely 
imposing.  It  was  indeed  the  whole  Prussian 
court,  surrounded  by  the  corps  diplomatiquty 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  town. 

Claude  had  sarcely  taken  the  seat,  which 
the  box-keeper  procured  for  him,  when  a  fami- 
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liar  **  Ban  smr^  Wjndham  !  ^  behind  him,  and 
a  hand  hud  gently  on  his  shoulder,  attracted 
his  attention  to  Lord  Beanfort. 

"  How  are  you  P''  said  he.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  stay  here  through  the  whole  piece,  I 
hope  ?  '* 

**  Certainly,^  said  Claude,  ^*  I  came  for  that 
purpose.** 

**  You  11  be  suffocated,'*'  said  he.  **  I  would 
not  remain  through  one  act  for  a  much  better 
opera.'' 

"Indeed!" 

"  They  murder  music  here.  It 's  shocking, 
positively." 

**  Why  I  understood,"  said  Claude,  disap- 
pointed, "that  I  should  hear  some  excellent 


music. 


«t 


Nothing  can  be  more  horrid  ;  however, 
it 's  better  than  one  of  Carolan's  dinners.  Such 
bores,  I  really  can't  endure  them.  Can  you  .^" 
"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Qaude,  "  I—" 
"Ah,  I  see,  you're  a  stranger.  They're 
very  well  at  first,  but  after  once  or  twice, 
they  're  Spouvantablea !     Carolan  's  a  pompons 
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He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  phrase  of 
Voltaire^s:  I  can  never  talk  with  his  Excel- 
lency without  wishing  to  honewhip  him.'^ 

"  Oh,  you  are  severe.'' 

''No,  upon  my  honour.  And  then  their 
exertions  to  marry  that  girl  of  theirs.  It's 
disgusting,  positively.'^ 

'^  Are  you  speaking  of  the  young  Countess 
Ida?^^ 

''  Yes ;  didn't  you  see  all  dinner  time  ?  she 
is  as  bad  as  they.  A  rich  English  lord,  ytho 
is  to  be  an  Earl,  is  rather  a  fat  fish  in  the  net 
of  a  Prussian  Count." 

*'  Yon  don't  mean  to  suspect  that  lovely 
giA  of  fishing  for  Lord  Elkington  P"  said  Claude, 
with  surprise. 

*<I  know  she  does,"  said  Beaufort  coolly. 
**  They're  all  mad  after  him.  She's  got  him 
too,  they  say ;  though  he 's  a  complete  puppy, 
enlre  noiM,  and  as  great  ar— Ah,  how  are  you, 
Elkington  ?" 

The  door  was  opened  at  the  moment,  and 
the  Carolans,  with  Elkington  and  Lady  Be- 
verly came  in.     He  had  scarcely  exchanged 
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odntatioiis  when  Lavalle  and  Thomson  entered 
alao. 

'^Wd,  hen  comes  Thomson,^  whispered 
BeanforL  ^^I  am  off:  he^s  a  little  too  polite 
fixr  me.  Adien  !^  and  be  took  his  leave  for 
another  box. 

Laralle  sainted  Clande  warmly.  They  al- 
ready seemed,  by  a  kind  of  presentiment,  to 
mark  each  other  ont  for  friends.  Thom8<m, 
who  had  taken  a  profound  liking  to  Clande, 
made  a  profiision  of  bows,  and  shaking  him  most 
aiEeetianately  by  the  hand,  begged  him  to  take 
another  place  nearer  the  stage,  which,  he-  aa- 
snred  him,  he  would  find  more  conyenient; 
asked  if  he  had  a  bill,  and,  on  finding  that  he 
had  not,  resigned  his  own,  insisting  npon  his 
keeping  it,  as  he  perfectly  well  knew  the  piece, 
and  had  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  it. 

The  house  was  now  fbU,  and  the  auditors 
were  quietly  seated.  The  curtain  had  risen, 
and  the  opera  wajs  proceeding,  when,  at  an  in- 
terval of  oompaiatiye  silence,  as  well  among 
the  audience  as  on  the  scene,  the  boz-door 
was  opened,  and  a  oonrideiable  bustle  and  rus- 
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tie  announced  the  entrance  of  new  comers. 
They  proved  to  be  the  Digbys.  Madame  was 
era  grande  toilette^  and  Digby  was  so  muc£  over- 
dressed, as  to  attract  towards  both  a  general 
attention.  They  made,  also,  a  good  deal  of 
noise.  The  notice  thus  drawn  upon  them,  was 
not  the  less  continued  from  the  appearance  of 
Mary.  She  had  the  taste  to  dress  becomingly, 
and  her  very  beautiful  face  and  form,  exhi- 
biting all  the  fulness  of  youth  and  health,  never 
appeared  to  more  striking  advantage.  It  seem- 
ed  that  every  eye  and  glass  in  the  house  were 
turned  towards  them,  and  they  excited,  indeed, 
such  obvious  remark,  *—  Digby  and  his  honest 
dame,  by  their  conspicuous  dress  and  the  noise 
they  made,  and  Mary,  by  the  loveliness  of  a 
face  not  seen  before  in  the  Berlin  circles,  that 
admiration  by  the  gentlemen,  comments  by  the 
ladies,  and  inquiries  by  both,  were  quite  audible, 
and  the  Carolans  turned  to  see  who  the  stran- 
gers were. 

At  this  moment,  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
house  upon  them,  and  almost  in  a  position  as 
public  as  that  of  the  actors  on  the  stage,  the 
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Digbys  recognized  Claude,  and  nothing  would 
answer  but  a  general  and  hearty  shaking  of 
hands,  and  divers  exclamations  of  delight  and 
surprise. 

Mrs.  Digby  thought,  like  many  of  her  betters, 
that  notoriety  was  distinction,  and  that  the 
more  conspicuous  she  could  be,  the  better  effect 
she  should  have,  upon  this,  her  dSbul  in  the 
fiuhionable  world.  As  Claude  and  Mary  stood 
together  a  moment,  while  the  party  were  ar- 
ranging themselves  in  their  seats,  various  whis- 
pers flew  through  the  house,  that  they  were  a 
rich  and  noble  English  family,  that  they  were 
intimate  relatives  of  Lord  Clew,  that  la  j'eune 
Anglaise  was  about  to  marry  Monsieur  de 
Wyndham,  who  had  come  with  them  to  Berlin, 
in  order  that  the  ceremony  might  be  performed, 
and  the  honeymoon  spent  in  this  gay  metropolis. 
Some  said  Mr.  Digby  was  Lord  Clew  himself. 

Mrs.  Digby  was  completely  inflated  and  off 
her  balance  with  the  delight  of  being,  with 
her  darling  and  lovely  daughter,  the  object  of 
such  general  and  respectful  attention.  Claude 
saw  Ida  look  at  Mary  with  evident  admiration,' 
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as  the  latter  seated  herself  beside  him,  and 
lifted  her  eyeSp  with  her  tunial  blush,  to  his 
face.  There  was  no  reason  whj  he  should 
care  what  opinion  the  young  Countess  might 
form  of  him,  or  of  his  affairs ;  and  yet  he  was 
a  little  embarrassed  that  she  should  see  him  so 
apparently  fiuniliar  with  a  person  who,  however 
pretty,  was,  after  all,  a  sad  simpleton.  Elk* 
ington,  also,  at  the  same  time  turned,  and  as 
their  eyes  met,  Claude  bowed.  Elkington  eyed 
him  coolly  through  his  glass,  but  did  not  make 
any  reply.  What  rendered  this  more  unplea- 
sant was,  that  Ida  saw  it,  and,  obriously,  with 
surprise.  There  is  in  nature  no  particular  in- 
dignity in  bowing  one^s  head  to  a  person  who 
does  not  choose  to  bow  in  return,  but  there 
are  few  things  more  /  likely  to  arouse  one^s 
indignation.  This,  with  several  other  circum* 
stances,  awakened  his  observation  respecting 
both  Lord  Elkington  and  his  mother,  of  whom, 
the  latter  had  several  times  regarded  him  with 
a  fixed  attention,  much  more  marked  than  any* 
thing  in  their  relative  position  rendered  natural. 
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He  lesohed  to  ayail  himself  of  the  yery  earliest 
opportunity  to  ascertain,  for  his  satisfaction  at 
least,  whether  the  slight  put  upon  him  by  Elking- 
ton  was  intended,  or  accidental.  ISUdngton,  as 
if  conscions  of  his  thoughts,  tnmed  that  instant, 
aad  Ida  also ;  Claude  leaned  forward,  and  said : 

'*  Good  eyening.  Lord  Elkington.^ 

The  yoting  man  resumed  his  original  position 
with  snch  perfect  coohiess,  that  eyen  yet,  for  a 
moment,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  belieye  his 
conduct  intentional. 

''  My  dear  Mr.  Wyndham,"  said  Mrs.  Digby, 
in  a  yoice  too  loud  not  to  excite  attention, 
**  I  can  neyer,  do  you  know,  remember  the 
name  of  the  thing  they  look  through,— the  spy- 
glass, I  always  call  mine  the  spy-glass.** 

**  The  opeis^glass,  yon  mean.** 

<*  Yes,  the  spy-gkss,  or  the  opera-glass,  in 
English  it  *s  all  the  same  thing,  you  know,  but 
I  mean  the  French  name.** 

"  Lorgnette,'"  said  Claude. 

^*  Milles  remercimengM  !^  said  Madame  Dig- 
by,  with  an  affectation  which  Claude  had  neyer 
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seen  in  her  before.  "  Do  yon  know  we  Ve 
lefl  onrs  chez  nous.  That  John  of  mine,  as 
usual,  forgot  it.^ 

"  Well,  if  she  will  be  eternally  giving  me 
things  to — to — my  pocket,*^  said  Digby. 

'^  John  !^  said  Madame  Digby,  with  a  look 
of  intense  reproof.  "  Pray,  Mr.  Wyndham, 
have  you  one  ?^' 

^^  No,^^  said  Claude,  anxious  to  stop  this  in- 
teresting conversation  by  whispered  and  mono- 
syllabic replies. 

"  Couldn't  you  borrow  one  ?  for  I  am  posi- 
tively lost  without  it.'' 

"  No,"  said  Claude. 

*'  She  bought  it  to-day,  and  never  had  one 
before  in  her  life,"  whispered  Mr.  Digby,  with 
a  wry  face,  aside  to  Claude. 

**  Do  you  speak  English,  Mounseer,"  said 
Mrs.  Digby  to  an  old  gentleman  behind  her, 
with  a  red  face,  and  white  hair,  and  a  riband  in 
his  button-hole. 

The  old  gentleman  replied  only  by  pursing 
up  his  mouth  and  brows  into  a  piteous  ex- 
pression of  futile  politeness,  and  shrugging  his 
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shoulders  to  intimate  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand her.    . 

^^Do^otf,  Monnseer?^  demanded  Mrs.  Dig- 
bj  of  another. 

The  last  said  some  words  which  were  en- 
tirely unintelligible  to  her  ;  but,  bowing  with 
great  aflability,  handed  her  a  biU. 

^*  Did  jon  ever  see  snch  a  set  of  bom  fools  ?^^ 
said  Madame  Digby,  laughing. 

Claude  cast  his  eyes  towards  Mary.  She 
was  in  the  full  crisis  of  a  blush,  and  he  smiled, 
and  leaned  oyer  her  to  speak.  From  her 
awkward  habit  of  blushing,  it  was  rather  a 
dangerous  matter  to  speak  to  her  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others,  without  letting  them  hear  what 
was  said ;  for  it  might  be  supposed,  from  her 
manner  of  receiying  the  most  indifferent  re- 
mark, that  she  was  in  the  act  of  yielding  to 
a  red-hot  declaration  of  love.  By  one  of  those 
chances  which  lovers  complain  of,  Ida  turned 
again  at  this  moment  to  speak  to  her  father, 
who  sat  behind  her,  and  she  saw  the  head  of 
Claude  bent  over  towards  Mary^s,  and  the 
heightened  colour  of  the  silly  girl  could  not 
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have  been  mmoticed.  It  seemed,  however^  as 
if  she  desired  to  exonerate  herself  fiK»m  any 
participation  in  the  rudeness  of  EUdngton,  for 
she  slightly  bent  her  head  and  smiled.  There 
was  kindness  —  almost  confidence  in  her  ex- 
pression ;  their  eyes  met^  and  Clande,  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  was  satisfied  that  she  was. 
not  only  astonished,  but  dii^deased  at  the 
rudeness  of  her  companion.  His  look  df  plea* 
sure  was  so  tnie  and  lively,  that  it  seemed  to 
surprise  her.  Claude  looked  at  EUdngton ; 
he  could  just  perceive  his  features,  and  thai 
there  was  a  cloud  upon  his  brow.  A  sense 
of  pleasure  kindled  a  moment  in  his  heart, 
but  died  away  as  he  remembered  that  he  was 
indulging  in  a  very  unusual  admiration  for  one 
who,  in  &ct,  was  all  but  the  wife  <^  another. 

''  Why,  who  on  airih  is  that  ?""  said  Madaaie 
D^by;  it  was  not  in  Claude'*s  nsture  to  do 
an  unamiable  act  and  he  told  her.  The  good 
dame  was  in  such  a  flutter  of  enjoyment,  and  so 
unconscious  of  doing  anything  wrong,  and  she 
eeemed  to  count  with  so  much  o^deace  on 
his  services  that,  however  annoyed  by  her  hmd 
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talk  and  idgety  manner,  he  did  not  wiah  to 
o&Qd  her. 

^<  What,  are  they  the  ones  we  talked  about 
in  the  stageK)oach  ?^ 

**  Why,  70a  don^t  say  so— dear  me !— Uess 
»y  8011I  !^  Here  she  whispered  John,  who 
idiispered  Mary ;  and  then  Mrs.  Digby,  fearftd 
(hat  Mary  might  not  hear,  leaned  over  a  little 
old  gentlemaa^s  ]i^  behind  her,  and  whispered 
Maiy  herself;  and  the  word  ^^Carolan^''  was 
beard  rather  audibly  repeated  several  times. 
This  rnvet  have  been  particularly  edifying  to 
the  Coont,  who  sat  on  the  second  seat  knd 
heard  it  all,  without  being  himself  recognised 
by  the  lady  who  was  so  an zioody  scrutinizing 
the  female  members  of  his  fiimily. 

**  Well  I  I  don't  really  think  she 's  so  very 

pietfyy^  said  Mrs.  Digby;   <<she  aint  to  be 

compared  to  our  Mary.^ 

^  If  her  nose  was  a  little  looger,^^  said  Digby. 

^  And  as  for  the  Countess    that  big  woman 's 

the  Countess,  I  suppose, — amt  she  Mr.  Wynd- 

]imQ  p-^-and  who 's  the  tall  one,  with  long  curls. 
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— don*t  you  know  her  ?  Why — no— yes— no 
— ^it  is — as  sure  as  you  live,''  continued  Mrs. 
Digby.     "  There 's  Lord  Elkington.'' 

"  D ^n  him,  so  he  is  !''  said  Digby. 

''  Well,  I  wonder  he  doesn't  see  Mary,''  said 
Mrs.  Digby. 

Here  Mr.  Digby  half  hummed  over  the  air 
which  the  singer  was  giving  from  the-  stage. 
It  happened  to  be  a  favourite  one,  and  the 
noise  in  the  box  occasioned  a  call  for  order 
and  silence,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  hisses 
from  the  pit.  The  old  gentleman,  upon  whose 
lap  Mrs.  Digby  had  just  rested,  and  who 
had  for  some  time  leaned  aside,  with  his 
open  hand  to  his  ear  by  way  of  a  trumpet, 
at  once  to  receive  the  sound  of  the  music  and 
to  exclude  that  of  the  conversation,  which  had 
thrown  him  into  a  high  state  of  angry  excite- 
ment, turned  upon  Mr.  Digby  with  a  glance 
so  furious,  that  he  stopped  humming  instantly. 
The  stranger  then  discharged  upon  him  a  haran- 
gue about  thirty  seconds  in  duration,  accompa- 
nied by  corresponding  gestures  in  the  German 
language. 
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,  "  Oh — certMaly —  by  all  means,  Mounseer/^ 
said  Digby.  ^^  If  that  is  really  your  opinion  ; 
I,  myself,  think  differently.^'' 

At  this,  Mrs.  Digby  and  Mary  fell  into 
a  fit  of  laughing  which  they  could  not  at  once 
repress. 

Matters  here  rested  for  half  an  hour,  but 
Claude  was  next  annoyed  by  Mrs.  Digby's 
requesting  to  be  presented  to  the  Countess  Ida. 

^^  I  want  to  see  if  she  ^s  as  pretty,  close, 
as  she  is  &r  off;  I  don''t  belipye  a  word  of 
it" 

Claude  assured  her  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  present  people  at  the  opera ;  aod 
with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  her,  he  lifted 
the  seat  in  front  of  him,  which  by  some  acci- 
dent had  remained  unoccupied,  and  took  the 
place.  Although  not  in  the  same  box,  this 
brought  him  by  the  side  of  Ida ;  a  slight  salu- 
tation passed  again  between  them.  He  then 
carelessly  cast  his  eyes  over  the  surface  of  heads 
m  the  pit ;  every  face  was  turned  towards 
the  scene  with  one  exception.  A  young  man 
in  the  centre  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  box  ;  he 
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recognized  his  ftce  immediatelj  — it  was  the 
poor  and  eccentric  artist  who  had  misin- 
formed him  respecting  the  poitiait  of  Ida.  At 
first  he  thought  he  was  looking  towards  hun- 
self;  but  finding  that  he  did  not  withdraw 
his  eyes  when  he  returned  it,  he  saw  that  Ida 
was  the  object  of  his  attention,  and  that  his 
glance  was  riveted  on  her. 

^  WiU  you  permit  me  to  adc  if  you  know 
the  young  person  in  tiie  pit  whose  fiace  is  turned 
towards  you  ?""  said  Cfaiude. 

Ida  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
perceiyed  him  ait  once. 

^*  Certainly,  very  weU,^'  she  replied,  after 
saluting  affably  the  young  stronger. 

*'  He  is  a  poor  aitist,  I  befieve,^  said  Claude, 
^^  and  has  painted  a  efaaiming  por^nit  of  you, 
but  I  have  not  heard  his  name.^ 

^  An  artist,  he  !  ^  said  Ida ;  *^  He  paint  my 
picture !  — not  he,  poor  fellow ;  he  is  a  teacher 
of  languages ;  Mons.  Rossi.'" 

<'  Indeed  r  said  Claude. 

^^  He  has  given  me  lessons  in  Italian  for 
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iome  time,  and  contiBaeB  still  to  do  so.  Pap* 
pities  him ;  he  is  yery  poor,  and  he  is,  besides, 
so  punctual,  so  attentive,  and  takes  soch  pains 
to  please.^ 

As  Chmde  looked  en  Ida,  he  eoneeived  a 
suspicion  of  the  secret  of  this  poor  fellow^s 
misery ;  his  gating  on  the  poctndt,  his  refusal 
to  name  her,  his  sigh,  and  his  fixed  attention 
to  her  daring  the  present  erening.  While  he 
pitied  he  oonld  not  blame  him.  He  Mi  that 
were  he  himself  called  to  her  side  an  hoar 
OTexy  day,  he  might  be  as  audacioas,  and  as 
wild ;  and  once  move  a  cold  reserve  came  over 
his  manner,  and  his  abrupt  transition  seemed 
to  anrprise  and  embarrass  her. 

^^  Do  you  speak  English,  mam  ?^  said  Ma- 
dam Digby,  ieaning  over  and  addressing  Ida. 

^  A  little,**  was  the  aoodest  and  polite  veply. 

''Wdl,  mem,  thank  Ood !  and  so  do  I; 
and  I^  really  glad,  mem,  to  hear  my  own 
language  so  well  spoke  in  foreign  parts.*^ 

Ida  slightly  bowed  with  a  smile. 

^  Not  hat  Aat  I  speak  French,  mem,  also, 
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un  poo^  but  I  prefer  the  English  infinitelj,  as 
any  other  person  of  sense  must.  It  ''s  so  much, 
so— so,  mach  easier^  meni.^'' 

Ida  looked  at  Claude  as  if  for  some  explana- 
tion, having  already  seen  him  on  terms  of  such 

« 

apparent  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Digby.  That 
young  gentleman^s  amiability  was  ebbing  fast. 
He  began  to  wish  he  had  cut  the  Digbys  long 

I 

ago,  and  he  felt  as  if  the  earth'^s  opening  and 
swallowing  him  at  once  would  be  a  fate  alto- 
gether too  delightful. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  lend  me  your 
spyglass,^  said  Mrs.  Digby.  "Thank  you, 
mem.  It  ^s  so  very  &r  from  here  to  the  stage 
that  one  does  not  know  whether  the  actors 
are  there  or  not.^^ 

After  a  considerable  turning  and  twisting 
with  the  "spyglass,^  putting  it  quite  out  and 
shutting  it  quite  in,  and  several  ^^  dear  mes,^^ 
and  "  bless  my  souls,^  Mrs.  Digby  handed  it 
back  with, 

"  Thank  you,  mem.**^ 

And  then,  from  the  quiet  mamier  of  Ida, 
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suspecting  that  she  had  not  made  a  favoar- 
able  impresidon,  she  added  : 

^*  I  hope,  mem,  yon  II  not  think  me  for'erd 
in  opening  the  conversation.  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  do  so,  only  our  very  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  Wyndham,  has  spoken  so  much 
of  yon,  that  I  really  feel  as  if  we  were  old 
acquaintances.  I  hope  there  ^s  no  harm  done, 
mem.'' 

^^  None  in  the  least,"^  said  Ida. 

"  WeU,  mem,  that  *s  right.  I  was  sure  there 
wasn't.'' 

Elkington,  who  had  been  looking  and  listen- 
ing during  this  conversation,  here  whispered 
the  Countess  Carolan  and  then  to  his  mother, 
who  sat  next  to  Ida.  Lady  Beverly  also  whis- 
pered Ida  and  rose.  Claude  heard  Ida's  voice. 
^*  No,  I  assure  you,  not  in  the  least ;"  and 
then  Lady  Beverly,  "  Yes,  my  dear,  your  mo- 
ther wishes  it."  Ida  accordingly  rose  and 
changed  places  with  Lady  Beverly,  while  Elk- 
ington took  that  just  occupied  by  Ida.  This 
brought   him  next  to  Claude,  but  he   turned 
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his  shoulder  towards  him,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  scene,  and  did  not  alter  his  position  daring 
the  evening. 

**  I  hope,  mem,'"  oonmienced  Mrs.  Digbj, 
about  to  address  a  remark  across  Elkington^B 
shoulder  to  Lady  Beverly ;  but  that  lady,  with 
a  start,  and  a  countenance  of  surprise  and  anger, 
regarded  the  honest  dame  a  moment  in  a  way 
which  effectually  discouraged  her  firom  further 
proceedings. 
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.  CHAPTER  XII. 

When  the  opera  was  oyer,  Claude  was  met 
in  the  lobby  by  Layalle  and  Beaufort.  The 
Candan  party  came  out,  and  the  Countess  stop- 
ped to  speak  with  hun. 

*'  I  hare  been  requested  to  bring  you  this 
erening  with  us  to  Madame  de  B— ^s.  Will 
you  go?     Come  to  us  then  in  half  an  hour. 

She  is  the  lady  of  the ambassador,  and 

she  will  expect  you.  Adieu,  I  shall  see  you 
presently.^ 

Carolan  then  came  out  and  also  said  a  few 
words  to  Claude  on  the  same  subject. 

^*  I  am  too  happy  to  be  at  her  orders,^  said 
Claude. 

The  footman  now  came  up  with  the  cloaks 
and  announced  the  carriage,  and  Ida^s  ^*Good 
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night  ^  to  Claude  in  his  own  language,  sounded 
like  music. 

"Dieu!  est  elk  belief^  said  Lavalle,  kissing 
the  ends  of  his  gloved  fingers,  and  turning  up 
his  eyes  in  a  sort  of  half  affected  rapture. 

'*  She 's  well  enough,''  said  Beaufort,  '*  but 
her  face  is  silly.     It  wants  expression.'' 

"Good  evening,  mem,"  said  Mrs.  Digby, 
as  she  caught  the  eye  of  Ida,  and  then  brushing 
by  Lady  Beverly,  she  followed  the  footman  to 
her  carriage,  while  Digby  with  Mary  came 
after. 

The  Carolans  had  gone  on  and  were  out 
of  sight  as  Elkington  came  out  of  the  box  so 
as  to  meet  Mary.     He  stopped  her. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well  this  evening,  and  that 
you  will  permit  me  to  call  and  make  my  ex- 
cuses to  you,  for  the  apparent  rudeness  of 
which  I  was  guilty  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  always,  certainly,  my  lord,"  said 
Mary  with  a  deep  blush. 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  very  soon," 
said  he,  and  with  a  look  of  admiration,   but 
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without  noticing  Claude,  he  gave  his  arm  to 
his  mother  and  passed  on. 

The  young  men  accompanied  Claude  a  part 
of  the  way  to  his  hotel,  and  made  various 
comments,  with  much  zest,  upon  persons  male 
and  female  of  the  society,  whose  acquaintance 
he  bad  not  yet  formed.  Monsieur  de  this, 
Mademoiselle  de  that,  and  Madame  de  the 
other,  were  here  arraigned  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, and  were  occasionally  dismissed  with  a 
lively  or  facetious  estimate,  probably  far  short 
of  their  respective  opinions  of  themselves. 

The  invitation  which  Claude  had  received 
from  Madame  de  Carolan,  was  given  and  ac- 
cepted in  a  minute,  and  he  scarcely  understood 
its  import. 

Was  he  to  escort  that  lady  to  Madame  de 
B        '*s  ?  and  was  Ida  to  be  of  the  party  ? 

The  necessary  alterations  in  his  toilet  were 
soon  made.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was 
at  Carolans\  Ida  and  her  father  were  in  the 
drawingr-room. 

"  You  come  in  time,*"  said  the  Count,  "  for 
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I  moat  gOf^  and  he  lefl  them  almost  imme- 
diately. Claude  fomid  himself  al<me  with  die 
person  with  whom,  in  spite  of  his  general  good 
sense  and  his  sober  principle  of  right,  he  was, 
each  hour,  each  moment,  becoming  more  £n» 
cinated,  Ashortconyersation  ensaed.  €3ande 
was  reserved  and  distant.  He  was  determined 
to  giTe  no  token  of  the  power  which  this  joong 
giri  already  began  to  ezescise  over  him.  His 
coartesy,  while  it  was  all  that  a  gentleman 
could  bestow,  made  her  think  his  charactw 
haughty  and  his  heaort  cold. 

Their  short  interview  was  presently  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Madanw  Wharton, 
and  then  of  the  Countess,  and  the  carriage 
was  announced  at  the  same  moment.  On  tfadlr 
way  to  Madame  de  Bi-  ■^s,  a  livdy  conver- 
sation was  carried  on  between  the  Countess 
and  Claude.  Ida  remained  sHent ;  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  found  herself  almost 
repulsed ;  and  her  glsnoe,  so  much  valued,  so 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  all  she  fasd  ever  met 
before,  being  now  not  only  unsought,  but  ap- 
parently undesired,  a  feeling  of  dislike  arose 
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in  her  heart,  but  it  was  mingled  with  curi- 
osity. With  all  her  achraatages  of  person  and 
chaiacter,  she  had  a  modest  opinion  of  herself; 
and  it  oonld  not  enter  into  her  inexpeiienoed 
mmd  that  the  young  stranger,  who  almost 
sternly  withdrew  from  her  careless  affithility, 
was  more  capable  of  appreciatiBg  her»  and  more 
ready  to  admire  than  any  one  ahe  had  met 
before ;  and  that  it  was  a  conscionsness  of  her 
power  and  of  his  own  danger  which  repelled 
him  from  her  side.  Once,  as  a  lamp  cast  its 
light  upon  her  £siee  throagh  the  carriage  win- 
dow, Clande,  being  himself  in  the  shadow,  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  it.  It  was  thonghtfiil  —  as  of 
one  alone ;  and  its  beauty  seemed  more  perfect 
than  the  happiest  ideation  of  Guide.  A  senti- 
ment of  admiration,  of  love,  entered  his  heart. 
He  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  one  formed 
to  impress  and  sway  him  with  a  word  or  look, 
and  yet  so  far  beyond  his  reach  that  it  was  a 
crime  to  think  of  her.  There  was  something 
in  this  hopelesB  passion,  thus  full  bom  within 
him  in  an  instant  as  if  by  inspiration,  for  a 
being  so  exalted— so  lovely-^-rso  goarded  by 
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all  the  haughty  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth, 
which  suited  his  romantic  and  melancholy  na- 
ture—  his   passionate    and    high    imagination. 
His  course  through  the  world  had  been  alone ; 
it  had  been  that  of  %  wanderer  in  a  bark  over 
a  dark  sea,  without  companion  by  his  side  or 
light  above ;   and  this  young  ^rl  broke  upon 
lum  like  a  star,  whose  loved  beams, — however 
distant,  however  cold — might  cheer  his  gloom 
and  guide  him  on  his  solitary  track.     The  spell 
was  thrown  over  him  all  the  haughty  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  wealth,  in  this  careless  mo- 
ment ;    he   yielded    that  kind  of  tender   and 
unqualified  worship  which  is  one  of  the  charms 
of  youth,  genius,  and  purity  of  character. 

At  the  Countess  de  B— — 's  he  was  received 
with  pleastLre  by  his  affable  hosts.  The  ball- 
room and  saloons  were  thronged ;  he  recognised 
in  a  distant  comer  of  the  former,  Lady  Beverly 
seated  with  her  glass  to  her  eye,  and  peering 
at  him  through  the  crowd  with  an  earnest 
watchfulness  of  his  motions  which  again  sur- 
prised him. 

Presently  Lavalle  addressed  him. 
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«*  Yon  dotft  dance  ?^ 

«  Oh,  yes.** 

*•  Let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  Made- 
moiselle de  Vigni.''  The  young  lady  was  very 
pretty  and  spoke  English  perfectly  well.  She 
had  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  appeared  enjoying 
a  state  of  health  and  spirits  which  had  never 
been  disturbed  by  a  care. 

"  You  are  very  much  lii  with  the  Carolans/' 
siud  she,  as  they  paused  in  the  dance. 

"  I  like  them  much.'* 

^*  And  what  an  angel  Ida  is  !  ^ 

"  Do  you  think  her  pretty  ?^ 

**  Oh,  I  think  her  the  most  perfect  creature 
in  the  whole  worlds  do  not  you  ?^ 

*«  She  is  certainly  pretty,''  said  Claude,  smil- 
ing at  her  enthusiasm. 

**  Oh,  she  is  perfection  itself;  such  a  heavenly 
countenance— such  an  angelic  figure— -such  a 
beautiful  manner ;  and  then,  O  Dieu !  she 
draws  and  plays — and  sings  and  dances — all 
the  gentlemen  are  in  love  with  her.  They  say 
a  great  many  have  broken  their  hearts  for  her.*" 

"  Yes." 

vox..    I.  H 
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"  Oh,  yes,  her  father  is  an  excellent  person, 
but,  O  Dieu  !  so  proud ;  she  has,  however, 
made  a  superb  partie^  and  she  is  so  happy, 
everybody  adores  her." 

*'  Lord  Elkington,  then,  is  certainly  going 
to  marry  her." 

''  Oh  dear,  yes.*" 

^^  And  is  she  attached  to  Lord  Elkington  .^" 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  how  can  she  help  it  ?  do 
you  not  think  him  very  handsome  ?" 

''  Rather  so.''' 

'^  And  such  a  delightful  person  —  so  amiable 
—  so  lovely  and  clever  —  such  a  good-hearted 
man ;  what  a  beautiful  and  happy  couple  they 
will  make  !  I  assure  you  they  are  the  talk  and 
admiration  of  everybody — and  then  Lady  Bev- 
erly— such  a  charming  woman.'*' 

Claude  could  not  but  compare  the  artless- 
ness  of  this  pretty  child,  who  had  known 
nothing  of  life  but  its  joys,  and  who  was  jpst 
emerging  from  the  shelter  of  her  home  into 
a  world  which  she  expected  to  find  for  ever 
all  sunshine  and  flowers,  with  Beaufort,  who 
piqued  himself  upon  being  blasi. 
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'^Are  70a  acquamted  with  Madame  Whar- 
ton ? "  asked  she,  after  finishing  another  turn 
in  the  dance. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  is  a  very  great  favourite  of 
mine.'^ 

^^  Everybody  thinks  her  such  an  estimable 
woman,  she  has  brought  Ida  up  so  admirably ; 
but  do  you  know,^^  she  added  mysteriously, 
*^  that  no  one  can  tell  anything  of  her  earlier 
history.'' 

"  Indeed !  ^ 

« 

^^  She  was  an  English  lady,  they  say  —  very 
rich,  bat  no  one  knows  the  least  about  her 
affiurs ;  they  do  say  that." 

Here  the  fSur  narrator  was  obliged  to  re- 
some  her  dancing.  At  Jength  the  contre-danse 
was  finished;  and  then  a  tall,  blooming-faced 
young  officer,  with  his  clothes  made  very  tight, 
90  as  to  exhibit  a  slender  and  elegant  form 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  came  up  in  great 
haste,  and  claimed  her  hand  for  the  next 
dance.  Claude  did  not  get  near  her  again 
during  the  evening,  though  he  often  saw  her 
light  and  girlish  figure  whirling  in  the  waltz 

R  2 
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in  all  the   tincloaded  enjoyment  of  innocence 
and  youth. 

Whenever  Lavalle  met  Clande,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  enter  into  conyersation  with  him.     He 
liked  him  more  and  more,  and  discovered  in  him 
a  mind  superior  to  the  general  order  of  more 
fashionable  men.     Thomson  annoyed  him  by 
A  constant  series  of  civilities   from  which  he 
could  scarcely  withdraw,  as  they  seemed  the 
result  of  an  over-obliging  disposition.     His  prin- 
cipal pleasure,  however,  appeared  to  be  to  talk 
of,  or  form  a  party  at  whist.     This,  indeed, 
seemed  to  be  the  engrossing  subject  of  his  re- 
flection and  the  principal  enjoyment  of  his  life^ 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,   Claude  passed 
Elkington    several    times    without    any    sign 
of  recognition.      With   Lady  Beverly  it  was 
the  same ;  she  was  always  stately  and  cold, 
and  appeared  to  overlook  him ;  although  more 
than    once,   when   she   did   not   think   herself 
observed,  she  regarded  him  with  a  scrutiny  for 
which  he  could  not  ac4K>unt. 

At  twelve  the  supper  was  over,  and  the  com- 
pany began  to  disperse.     Claude  found  his  ever- 
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fiuthftd  Carl  in  the  hall  with  his  cloak,  and  was 
aboat  retaming  to  his  hotel,  when  Thomson  in- 
sisted that  he  should  join  Layalle,  Beanfort, 
and  two  or  three  others,  at  his  rooms,  for  a 
mbber  of  whist.     Lavalle   urged  his   compli* 
aoce.     He   found  that  Thomson,  who  was  an 
Elnglishman    of  respectable    family,    lived   in 
considerable  style.    A  circle  of  young  men  of 
independent  fortune  met  there.    Several  were 
elegant  and  highly-cultivated  persons,  destined 
subeeqiaently  to  take  their  stand  in  the  world 
and,   perhaps,  in  history;   while  many,  were 
merely  the  careless  characters  of  a  day,  who 
pass  their  lives,  without  trouble,  or  reflection, 
in  a  narrow  circle  of  amusements,  taking  little 
care   to   cultivate  understandings,  which  they 
might  have  rendered  useful  to  their  country. 
To  Claude,  however,  they  were  all  alike  affable, 
and  he  passed  several  gay  hours  at  the  whist- 
table.      They   chatted,    smoked,   supped    and 
played,  and  it  was   near  three  when  Claude 
found  himself  in  the  street  alone,  on  Us  return 
home. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

It  was  a  pleasant  night.  The  air,  still 
and  clear,  \7ith0nt  being  cold,  was  very  re- 
freshing and  agreeable.  The  moon  was  in  the 
wane,  and  had  just  risen,  casting  a  singular  ra- 
diance over  the  earth  and  heaven.  Having 
supped  heartily,  and  being,  with  several  new 
and  interesting  topics  of  reflection,  too  fnlly 
awake  to  think  of  sleep,  he  determined  to  pro- 
long his  stroll  around  the  town.  The  streets 
were  silent  and  lonely.  Here  and  there  the 
night-watch  went  slowly  by,  with  his  long, 
shrill  whistle,  as  if  ingeniously  contrived  to  dis- 
turb the  sick,  to  awake  the  sleeping,  and  to  do 
service  to  none,  except  thieves  and  robbers,  who, 
thus  warned,  get  to  their  hiding-places  till  he 
is  out  of  the  way.  Before  the  palaces  of  the 
princes,  and  military  officers  of  high  standing, 
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and  the  public  edifices,  the  goards  paced  slowly 
to  and  fro  in  their  simple  grey  cloak  and  lea- 
thern cap,  their  muskets  ghttering  in  the  moon- 
beams, and  once,  during  his  ramble,  he  was 
crossed  by  a  company  of  fifteen  or  twenty  sol- 
diers, going  their  rounds  to  relieve  guard,  their 
measured  tramp  echoing  on  the  parement,  and 
reminding  him  that  he  was  in  the  metropolis 
of  one  of  the  greatest  military  governments  of 
Europe. 

Claude  went  on,  now  indulging  in  his  own 
reveries,  now  watching  the  broad,  level  streets, 
so  beautiful  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  sculp- 
tored  palaces,  with  their  shadowy  courts,  and 
motionless  company  of  statues,  now  listen- 
ing to  the  whistle  of  the  watch,  as  it  re- 
treated and  died  away  in  the  distance.  At 
length  he  foxmd  himself  before  the  Branden- 
bourg  gate,  and  passed  to  admire  the  tall  co- 
lunms,  the  stately  outline,  and  the  bronze  group 
upon  the  top.  The  guard  at  the  gate  made 
no  question  as  Claude  passed  out  to  extend  his 
ramble  into  the  wood.  This  is  the  hour  for 
calm  thought,  and  he  had  many  subjects  of 
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reflection.  The  most  absorbiDg  of  these,  was 
the  young  girl  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  so  curious  a  manner,  and  who  seem- 
ed to  be  a  realization  of  his  fisdrest  visions  of 
woman.-  He  had  been  struck  with  her  character 
as  described  by  Madame  Wharton,  an  authority, 
the  best  that  could  exist  on  such  a  subject :  that 
of  a  mother  would  have  been  partial,  that  of  a 
friend  might  have  been  drawn  from  imperfect 
sources;  in  his  own  experience  he  could  have 
placed  but  little  confidence,  for  he  knew  hoF 
different  a  thing  woman  often  is  in  her  real 
mind,  from  what  she  appears,  when  invested 
with  the  charm  of  beauty,  and  seen  in  the  walks 
of  pleasure.  It  is  probable  that,  without  the 
previous  eulogies  of  Madame  Wharton,  the  grace 
and  loveliness  of  Ida  would  not  have  succeeded 
in  impressing  him  so  seriously.  Every  one  will 
not  sympathize  with  a  young  man  who  cannot 
&11  in  love,  till  assured,  by  better  authority 
than  his  own  observations,  of  the  merit  of  the 
object.  But  this  was  Claude^s  character:  his 
feelings,  or,  at  least,  his  actions,  were  subser- 
vient to  his  reason.    His  lonely  life  had  ren- 
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dered  contemplatioii  habitual  to  him.  He  had 
dwelt  too  long,  and  too  much,  on  the  valueless* 
nesB  of  the  earthly  objects  so  ardently  sought 
by  his  fellow-creatures.  To  Claude  most  of  the 
joys  of  life  were  illusions.  He  wanted  the  de- 
velopement  of  his  affections,  to  balance  and  per- 
fect his  character,  and  to  counteract  the  results 
of  a  too  exdunve  developement  of  his  inteUectual 
ftculties.  He  had  lived  in  a  world  of  thought. 
He  wanted  to  descend  into  the  wanner  one  of 
feeling.  His  mind  had  occupied  itself  with  sub- 
jects vast,  high,  and  eternal.  He  had  not  stu* 
died  society  and  common  life  with  sufficient 
attention.  Such  a  mind  may  be  great  if  occa- 
sion presents,  but  cannot  always  be  contented 
m  the  world  where  we  are  destined  to  live. 
Some  author  observes,  with  a  true  philosophy, 
*^  Bad  as  men  may  be.  Providence  intends  that 
we  should  love  them.""  The  uncompromising 
energy  of  danders  character,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  an  original  thinker,  made  the  path  of 
jouth  one  of  danger,  and  caused  him,  in  many 
things,  to  stand  aloof  from  other  men. 
As  he  wandered  on,  Elkiugton  and  his  sin-^ 

H    5 
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golar  insolence,  and  Lady  Beverly  and  her  on- 
accountable  cnriosity,  which  seemed  to  watch 
his  actions,  and  search  into  his  sonl,  reonrred 
to  his  memory.  The  former  he  resolved  to 
shnn  if  possible,  and  he  determined  never  to  de- 
viate from  the  cold  courtesy  necessary  to  avoid 
a  quarrel.  The  angfer  excited  by  his  rudeness, 
had  passed  away.  He  reflected  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  such  a  man  to  insult  him. 

He  paused  at  these  thoughts,  and  gazed 
upward.  The  air  was  strangely  clear,  for  na- 
ture, as  if  seeking  higher  praise  than  that  of 
man,  seems  to  put  on  more  wondeiful  beauty 
when  his  eye  no  longer  gazes  on  it.  An  in- 
describable peace  and  lustre  reigned,  not  alone 
on  the  earth,  but  upon  the  piles  of  motionless 
and  silver  clouds,  the  steady  beaming  planets, 
and  the  far-off,  ever-burning  groups  of  stars. 
He  gazed  long  and  intently  with  a  fervid  won- 
der. There  flowed  the  milky-way,  rolling  its 
snowy  and  noiseless  waves  through  the  track 
of  blue.  He  gazed  almost  breathless  into  its 
eternal  depths.  There  was  Orion  mounting 
heaven-ward  with  his  glittering  belt,  and  there. 
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at  rest,  amid  this  revolving  mnltitodey  half  seen, 
and  nndistingiuahed  by  the  common  eye,  the 
wanderer^s  guide,  the  lover^s  hope,  lay  the 
polar  star. 

As  Claade  lost  himself  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  sublime  scene,  and  the  thonghta  to  which 
it  gave  rise,  a  dog,  not  br  behind  him,  howled. 
It  caosed  him  to  tnm,  and  with  considerable 
snrprise,  he  beheld  a  human  figure  by  his  side. 
The  apparition  was  so  sadden  and  unexpected  in 
that  complete  solitude,  and  in  the  dead  of  nig^t, 
that  it  almost  wore  the  chacacter  of  a  super- 
natural visitation. 

The  stranger  was  a  stout,  rough-looking  man, 
with  a  bad  face,  and  a  deformed  club-nose. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  old  and  dirty  frock  or 
gabardine,  open  in  front,  and  bound  with  fur. 
The  cu£b  were  bound  with  the  same  material. 
He  had  on  a  low-crowned,  broad-brinuned  hat. 
His  cheeks  were  sallow  and  sunken,  and  a  long 
beard  descended  to  his  breast.  By  his  costume, 
Claude  recognized  one  of  those  Polish  Jews, 
who  are  not  unfrequeutly  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Berlin. 
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The  stranger  regarded  him  for  a  moment 
with  a  fixedness  which  increased  his  astonidi- 
ment. 

**  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  yon  want  with 
me  ?^  demanded  Claude,  in  German. 

^^  It  is  a  mistake,  sir»  I  looked  for  another 
person,^  said  the  Jew,  in  English. 

^^  You  speak  English  !  how  know  you  me 
for  an  Englishman?^  said  Claude,  more  and 
more  surprised.  The  stranger,  without  answer- 
ing, regarded  him  again  from  head  to  foot, 
and  suddenly  turning  away,  disappeared  in  the 
shadows  of  the  forest.  Claude  was  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  whether  this  incident  was  acci- 
dental, or  whether  it  had  any  serious  meaning. 
The  man^s  demeanour  was  not  that  of  a  robber, 
but  of  one  who  had  a  desire  to  examine  his 
features.  There  was  something  insidious  in 
his  manner,  and  his  harsh  and  ugly  &ce  had 
an  expression  singular  and  discomposed.  As 
his  approach  had  been  sudden  and  noiseless, 
BO  his  retreat  was  abrupt.  Was  he  a  robber, 
or  an  assassin  ?  had  it  been  his  design  only  to 
attack  the  careless  passenger  for  the  risk  of 
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soeh  booty  as  he  might  chance  to  have  about 

him  ?  or  had  he  intended  to  strike  down  some 

puticnlar  individual  from  a  motive  of  revenge  ? 

and  had  he  Inckily  discovered  his  mistake  in 

time  to  withhold  the  blow.     These  were  serious 

qoeetions,  bnt  long  ere  he  reached  home,  they 

were  forgotten  in  the  new  thoughts  and  fears, 

for  hopes  there  were  none,  of  the  fi&ir  young 

girl,  whose  presence  already  made  Berlin  the 

hallowed  spot  of  all  the  world  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

claude  to  mr.  denham. 

**'  My  dear  Dbnham, 

^'  Your  affectionate  letter  is  received,  and 
I  sit  down  to  answer  it  half  hesitating,  notr 
withstanding  the  sincere  friendship  I  entertain 
for  you,  whether  I  ought  to  comply  with  your 
wishes,  and  relate  to  you  all  the  adventures 
of  my  life,  and  all  the  apprehensions  which 
agitate  my  mind.  You  will  not,  even  firom 
this  confession,  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  sen- 
timents, for  you  are,  my  dear  Denham,  the 
only  man  on  earth  whom  I  consider  mj  friend. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  how  few  among 
all  my  acquaintance  I  place  complete  reliance. 
Some  who  could,  perhaps,  appreciate  the  nature 
of  true  friendship,  have  their  affections  occupied 
elsewhere ;  and  many  who  exhibit  a  desire   to 
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become  intimate  with  me,  are  not  recommend- 
ed bj  qualities  which  alone  can  make  intimacy 
agreeable. 

*^  Of  the  young  men  with  whom  I  have  here 
associated^  there  is  one  in  particular  whom  I 
have  learned  to  esteem.  But  I  am  in  this  me- 
tropolis only  for  so  short  a  time,  and  he  is  so 
much  engaged  with  other  ayocations,  that  the 
int^^st  we  feel  in  each  other  will  probably 
never  grow  beyond  mutual  wishes,  for  what 
woidd  be  the  use  of  cultirating  a  connexion 
of  which  the  short  period  could  scarcely  be 
more  pleasant  than  the  ineyitable  terminajtion 
would  be  painful?  I  see  in  this  young  man, 
however,  much  which  will  make  me  always 
remember  him  with  pleasure,  much  which  re- 
sembles you.  He  is  naturally  noble.  Bom 
amid  all  the  advantages  of  prosperity,  and 
spending  his  life  in  a  sphere  of  fashion  and 
pleasnre,  he  has  nevertheless  the  taste  and  reso- 
lution to  cultivate  his  understanding,  and  the 
wisdom  to  reason  with  impartiality  and  truth 
upon  subjects  generally  the  least  understood 
in  such  circles.     To  see  him  in  the  drawing- 
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room,  you  would  suppose  him  only  the  gay 
and  light  Aomm^  du  monde^  while  in  his  study 
he  is  evidently  fitting  himself  for  a  career  of 
usefulness. 

*^  This  much  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  respectr 
ing  *  new  friends.^  To  your  entreaty  that  I 
should  leave  off  travelling  and  seek  myself  out 
a  good  wife,  I  have  also  something  to  say.  I 
have  many  objections  to  marriage  in  my  case. 
They  are  not  those  which  generally  influence 
men  who  remain  bachelors.  I  have  no  pre- 
judices against  women,  or  apprehensions  of  the 
married  state ;  on  the  contrary,  I  soberly  believe 
no  man  can  fulfil  his  duty  and  enjoy  all  the 
happiness  intended  for  him  without  a  &mily. 
The  pleasures  and  affections,  even  the  respon- 
sibilities, restraints,  and  cares,  which  they  pro- 
duce, all  tend  to  develope  and  balance  his  cha- 
racter, to  enlarge  his  mind,  and  to  keep  his 
heart  in  a  medium  point  of  enjoyment  most 
fiivourable  to  health,  content,  and  honour.  An 
old  bachelor  is  almost  sure  to  have  some  in- 
accurate notion  or  loose  principle,  from  which 
the  reflection  consequent  on  a  family  protect  a. 
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husbiind  and  &ther.  No,  my  friend.  Do  not 
suspect  me  of  sodi  flippant  objections  to  ma» 
trimcmy ;  but  there  are  others  which  I  cannot 
easily  oyerCome.  You  are  aware  of  my  general 
history,  hut  I  do  not  think  I  ever  ventured 
to  tell  it  to  you  distinctly,  for  it  has  been 
a  subject  not  yery  agreeable  for  me  to  touch 
upon.  I  will  sketch  it  for  you,  however,  and 
let  yon  judge  whether  it  does  not  offer  solid 
ttgoments  against  marryiiig. 

^*  The  earliest  thing  I  can  remember  is  a  fii* 
mily  where  I  was  badly  treated  in  the  West 
Indies.  Taken  thence,  I  scarcely  know  how, 
nor  why,  I  crossed  the  ocean,  and  was  placed 
at  an  English  school,  where  I  remained  till 
I  was  prepared  for  the  university.  AH  these 
measures  concerning  me  were  taken  by  invisible 
agents.  I  saw  no  one,  knew  no  one,  suspected 
BO  one.  At  coUege  I  became  acquainted  with 
Lord  Perceval,  who  was  considerably  my 
senior,  and  whose  friendship  has  survived  our 
school  days*  On  leaving  the  university  I  re- 
ceived a  letter.  I  have  preserved  it.  It  is 
in  the  keeping  of  Lord  Perceval.    The  words 
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are  engrayen  on  my  memoiy.  The  writing 
was  in  an  obviooslj  disguised  hand.  It  ran 
thus: 

^' '  It  is  time  you  should  know  su6Gicient  of 
your  history  to  keep  you  from  inquiring  more. 
You  are  the  child  of  guilt.  You  have  been 
cast  off  by  one  who  for  twenty  years  has 
kept  a  resolution,  which  will  be  inviolable,  never 
to  see  you.  Your  existence  is  unknown  to 
all  but  yourself  and  the  writer  of  this,  who, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  will  not  throw  you  utterly 
destitute  upon  the  world,  where  all  is  fiilse, 
and  that  most  false  which  seems  most  fiiir. 
A  yearly  fund  for  your  support  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  pounds  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  London  bankers,  N.  B»  and 
Go.  You  can  draw  it  in  half  yearly  instal- 
ments in  advance.  It  is  paid  you  from  one 
cause  and  on  one  condition.  The  cause  is 
this:  you  are  said  to  have  conducted  yourself 
thus  far  with  rectitude  and  honour,  and  to  be 
not  unworthy  a  better  fate  than  the  dishonour 
which  you  inherit,  and  which,  luckily  for  your 
peace,  blackens  only  on  your  forehead,  with- 
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out  festenDg  in  your  heart.  The  condition  is 
as  follows.  Yon  are  never  to  seek  to  ascertain 
your  real  name  and  family.  The  first  step  you 
take  with  such  a  view,  will  occasion  the  with- 
drawal of  the  sum.  Perhaps  your  pride  may 
not  readily  accept  a  support  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. One  who  howerer  has  a  right 
to  command,  who  has  educated  you,  and  suf- 
fered for  you,  requests  it.  It  will  be  con- 
tinued for  your  life.  It  will  then  cease. 
Should  you  marry  it  will  be  withheld.  It  is 
also  desirable  that  you  should  pass  the  greater 
part  of  your  time  abroad.  The  strictest  obe- 
dience will  be  exacted  in  respect  to  your  not 
making  any  search  after  your  family,  and  you 
may  the  less  reluctantly  comply  with  this  re- 
quest, since,  if  you  discovered  all,  you  would 
only  discover  wretchedness,  crime,  and  di». 
honour.  May  you  be  more  happy,  and  more 
virtuous,  than  the  wretches  from  whom  you 
drew  your  being/ 

'^  You  will  not  be  ^surprised  that  I  can  vnrite 
this  communication  from  memory.  I  have 
read  it  over   so  often,  I  have  examined  and 
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weighed  every  word  with  such  careM  scru-^ 
tiny,  and  repeated  it  so  frequently  to  myself, 
that  it  is  engraven  on  my  mind,  and  I  have 
exhausted  all  the  conjectures  to  which  it  can 
give  rise.  Who  are  my  parents  ?  Am  I  the 
offspring  of  some  unhappy  mother  who  writes 
this  document,  and  who,  perhaps,  as  a  penance, 
denies  herself  the  sight  of  the  being  whom  she 
has  brought  into  the  world  ?  or  is  it  from  the 
pen  of  a  father  who  has  been  betrayed  by 
the  object  of  his  confidence  ?  Is  my  family 
noble  or  low?  From  some  intimations  I  al- 
most infer  that  they  are  outcasts  from  the 
laws  of  society,  and  have  taken  this  method 
of  saving  me  from  the  odium  and  fatality  of 
being  known  to  be  their  offspring.  Perhaps 
they  are  robbers^  perhaps  murderers.  Perhaps 
the  money  I  spend  is  the  tribute  wrung  &om 
society  at  the  hazard  of  life  and  soul.  These 
conjectures  and  a  thousand  others  cross  me. 

^^  Thus  adrift  upon  the  world,  you  may  imar 
gine,  that  I  have  never  had  much  temptation  to 
marry.  I  have  never  even  had  the  wish  till 
now.     And  to  cap  the  climax  of  the  events 
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with  which  fortune  clouds  mj  life,  who  do 
*  you  think  is  the  person  who  has  first  made 
me  feel  a  weakness  which  I  hare  so  often 
derided  ?  One  as  far  above  m  j  reach  as  a 
queen — one  in  a  dazzling  sphere  of  rank,  sur* 
rounded  by  haughty  friends  who  would  deem 
me  a  lunatic  for  thinking  of  her^  and  who 
actually  throw  me  in  her  way  with  a  strange 
carelessness  from  the  very  impossibility,  as  they 
suppose,  of  my  ever  having  the  hardihood  to 
regard  her  with  warmer  feelings  than  respect. 
She  is,  moreover,  affianced  to  another;  she 
has  accepted  him,  and  she  loves  him.  Her 
&ther  himself  told  me  so.  He  is  our  coun- 
tryman, Lord  Elkington,  of  whom  you  have 
probably  heard,  though  I  never  did  before. 
Do  not  suspect  me  of  the  baseness  of  seeking 
to  win  this  happy  girPs  affections.  No,  I  linger 
near  her  from  a  deep  fascination  of  which  I 
am  heartily  ashamed,  and  which  I  shall  by 
and  by  break  through,  leaving  her  for  ever, 
but  bearing  with  me  an  impression  which  will 
hereafter  close  my  heart  to  all  other  women. 
I  linger  near  her  also  because  I  am  welcomed 
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by  the  family  with  ^  kindness  for  which  I 
know  not  how  to  account.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  from  their  hospitality, 
but  could  not  without  exciting  attention  and 
awakening  inquiry.  Not  only  do  they  op- 
pose no  obstacle  to  my  being  frequently  in 
her  society,  but  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  they 
took  pains  to  bring  us  together.  Had  she 
been  but  the  poor  daughter  of  some  husband- 
hunting  mamma  and  I  a  rich  noble,  I  might 
find  here  something  more  than  accident.  But, 
alas !  this  perfect  freedom  arises  from  the  very 
antithesis  of  a  design  to  entrap.  It  is  my  in- 
significance,—the  distance  between  my  position 
and  hers  which  exempts  me  from  all  suspicion.'*' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Few,  eyen  in  the  sanguine  period  of  youth, 
look  forward  to  a  promised  pleasure  with  higher 
expectations  than  Mrs.  Digby  experienced  at 
the  prospect  of  her  approaching  debut  in  the 
world  of  real  fiishion.  Not  all  the  wealth  which 
the  family  had  inherited  could  procure  her  ad- 
mission into  those  enchanted  regions  in  Eng- 
land. The  yery  contemplation  of  them,  how- 
eyer,  as  they  appeared  recorded  in  the  news- 
papers, had  disordered  her  imagination,  as  it 
does  that  of  many  others  who  might  be  happy 
in  the  position  where  Proyidence  has  placed 
them,  bnt  who,  failing  in  the  modest  inde- 
pendence and  wise  content  which  render  men 
respectable  and  dignified  in  any  situation,  aban- 
don what  they  are,  in  yain  attempts  to  appear 
what  they  are  not,  and  can  neyer  be — ^fashion- 
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able  people.  Long  before  tbe  event  wbich  had 
raised  her  to  opulence,  the  sparks  of  fashion- 
able ambition  had  been  lurking  in  her  heart, 
and  they  were  fanned  by  her  good  fortune  into 
a  flame  which  no  reason  could  quench. 

Poor  Digby,  although  a  blockhead  out  of  his 
own  sphere,  and  totally  without  cultivation, 
had  still  the  sense  to  regret  the  tranquillity 
of  his  former  life,  and  only  suffered  himself 
to  be  drawn  abroad  and  to  be  implicated  in 
his  wife^s  schemes  from  good  nature.  But  she, 
imagining  that  all  that  was  necessary  to  become 
a  stylish  woman  was  money  and  admission  into 
stylish  circles,  overlooked  the  fact,  that  without 
the  gentility  which  nature  gives,  or,  at  least, 
that  acquired  by  acquaintance  with  such  scenes, 
a  person  is  only  the  more  conspicuously  excluded 
firom  them  by  being  in  the  midst  of  them. 
She  thought,  good  soul,  that  once  within  the 
saloons  of  a  palace,  every  obstacle  would  be 
surmounted,  and  her  long-sighed-for  triumph 
completely  obtained.  Her  delight,  therefore, 
was  great  after  having  made  the  calls  as  sug- 
gested by   Madame  de  Oodeau,  and    haying 
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received  in  return  for  her  own  the  cards  of 
all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  metropolis, 
she  was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  a  what 
she    called    dej/u'ooney    iang-aang^    at    Prince 

K ^*s.      She  was   now  at  the    summit  of 

ber  bliss;  carriage  after  carriage  for  several 
days  had  driven  up  and  driven  away,  to  shower 
upon  her  the  cards  of  people  whose  dazzling 
titles  made  her  head  giddy  with  pleasure.  So 
completely  occupied  was  she  with  her  grand 
design,  that  she  paid  no  attention  to  the  morn- 
ing visits  of  Elkington,  and  the  delight  which 
the  innocent  and  inexperienced  Mary  received 
in  the  attentions  of  that  dangerous  and  bad 
man :  and  if  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
blushes  of  her  cheek  were  of  a  deeper  hue 
than  ordinary  at  the  mention  of  his  name — 
that  the  poor  child  bestowed  double  her  usual 
care  upon  her  toilette — and  that  she  contrived 
to  receive  him  often  and  long  in  the  drawing- 
room,  when  no  one  but  herself  was  ready  to 
see  him,  she  considered  it  as  a  token  of  her 
success  and  an  omen  of  the  brilliant  prospects 
of  Mary.     In   regard  to  expense,  too,  she  be- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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came  reckless ;  her  dresses  were  the  most  ex^ 
trayagant  that  could  be  procured— her  rooms 
were  crowded  with  mantua-makers,  couturitresj 
marchandes-des-madesj  coiffeurs^  etc.  and  encum- 
bered with  furs,  silks,  bandboxes,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  fine  lady  at  the  meridian 
of  a  fashionable  season.  In  her  own  mind  she 
believed  that  Mary's  every  day  increasing  love- 
liness had  ensnared  the  heart  of  Elkington; 
and  a  thousand  visions,  such  as  weak  and 
ignorant  persons  in  her  situation  might  yield 
to,  filled  her  fancy. 

The  j^(c  given  by  Prince  R  was  to  com- 

prehend the  royal  family,  as  well  as  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  of  Berlin.  The  palace  of 
the  munificent  host  recalled  in  splendour  the 
creations  of  Aladdin.  The  company  assem- 
bled at  twelve  in  the  morning;  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  royal  family  occupied  the  time 
till  two  or  three  oVlock,  when  a  sumptuous 
dinner  was  followed  by  dancing  and  cards. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  Claude  entered  the 

lofty  doors  of  the  palace  amid  armed  horse- 

,  men,  stationed  at  short  intervals  in  the  street, 
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and  among  crowds  of  splendidly  dressed  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  in  the  richest  nniform,  covered 
with  orders,  no  one  appearing  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence in  a  citizen's  dress.  Such  as  have  no  mili- 
taiy,  official,  or  diplomatic  character,  wore  the 
quaint  court  costnme  still  to  be  met  in  the  simi* 
lar  scenes  of  the  present  day.  All  the  faces 
which  Clande  had  been  accostcMned  to  meet 
at  the  recent  nightly  soiries  he  fonnd  reas* 
sembled  in  these  golden  halls;  some  of  the 
fair  votaries  of  pleasure,  who  spead  their  lives 
in  the  same  round,  losing  a  portion  of  their 
beauty  by  the  sober  light  of  day,  and  show- 
ing by  their  faces  that  even  pleasure  is  a 
wearing  toQ ;  and  others  looking  only  more 
pure  and  lovely  in  the  searching  beams  of 
the  sun.  The  pomp  and  display  everywhere 
around  him — the  throngs  of  domestics,  all  in 
rich,  and  8(«ne  in  very  fanciful  liveries  —  the 
large  scale  on  which  everything  seemed  buil^— 
the  long  suite  of  broad  and  lofty  rooms,  adorn- 
ed with  every  variety  of  splendour,  and  filled 
with  exquisite  paintings  and  statues  —  the  glit- 
tering crowds  —  the  military  uniform   of  the 
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officers,  with  their  gay  plumes  and  clanking 
swords,  all  formed  a  coup  JToeil  which  threw 
even  the  elegant  magnificence  of  Carolan  &r 
into  the  shade.  As  Claude  entered,  a  din  of 
gay  voices  was  audible  ;  the  visiters  already 
arrived  were  gathered  in  three  or  four  laige 
saloons,  waiting  the  coming  of  the  royal  &mily. 
As  Claude  advance  through  the  rooms,  many 
a  hand  welcomed  him,  and  many  a  fair  face 
greeted  him  with  a  smile.  Lavalle,  Beaufort, 
Thomson,  and  a  number  of  other  young  men 
in  their  smart  diplomatic  or  court  dresses  drew 
around  him. 

^'  How  are  you,  Wyndham?''"  said  Beaufort, 
with  a  yawn.  ^^  It 's  devilish  hot  here ;  these 
dejeuners  are  quite  absurd.^^ 

^*  Well,  I  think  them,  on  the  contrary,^ 
said  Claude,  *'  very  gay  and  pretty." 

*^  Ah,  bah  !  you  're  so  devilish  amiable, 
there  "^s  no  getting  along  with  you.*" 

^^  It  is  a  very  un&shionable  fault,^  said 
Claude. 

"  Ah  ! '' — a  yawn ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon  — 
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what  did  jou  say  ?  The  fact  is,  it 's  such  a 
borrid  bore  to  be  obliged  to  stand  here  eight 
or  ten  hours,  that  really  I  shaVt  get  over  it 
for  a  month.  Why  the  devil  don't  people 
give  suppers  and  have  done  with  it !  '^ 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Wyndham  ! "  said  Thomson, 
with  a  great  multiplicity  of  bows,  *^how  are 
yon? — you  donH  look  well  —  let  me  get  you 
a  glass  of  oTgeat — ^now  do,  I  entreat  you.'*' 

Claude  thanked  him.  ^'  Well,  if  you  want 
anything  to-day — ^if  yon  wish  to  be  presented 
to  any  one,  lady  or  gentleman,  or  to  any  of 
the  princes,  mind  and  call  me.  At  dinner- 
time, 111  see  that  yon  have  a  good  place,  if 
you  11  only  let  me  know  where  you  are ;  you  11 
have  to  be  presented,  too,  wont  you  ?  I  know 
all  the  chambellans  intimately,  and  all  thegrandeif 
maitresses.  I  'U  look  them  up  for  you  —  1 11 
introduce  you — it 's  very  difficult,  I  assure  you. 
Here,  boy,  bring  the  lemonade  this  way.^ 

Claude  again  thanked  his  officious  friend, 
and  with  some  difficulty  disentangled  himself 
from  his  polite  offers. 
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"  That  fellow  is  perfectly  in  love  with  you,"" 
said  Lavalle. 

'^  He  is  very  obliging,  certainly,*"  said  Claade. 

^'  He  sounds  your  praises,^'  said  Lavalle, 
"  wherever  he  goes." 

"  What  kind  of  a  person  is  he  ?*" 

Lavalle  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  A  butterfly  that  flutters  around  the  newest 
flower,  and  will  show  his  wings  in  your  path, 
as  long  as  it  lies  through  the  sunshine  ;  one  puff 
of  wind  will  blow  him  away  instantly.''^ 

"  And  Beaufort  ?  " 

*^  There  was  once  good  in  him.  He  had 
feeling,  if  not  sense ;  but  it  ^s  merged  in  an 
insane  desire  to  be  considered  a  perfectly  fit* 
shionable  man.  He  has  forgotten  all  standard 
of  right  or  wrong  but  Ssishion.'  It  is  his  moral- 
ity ;  his  whole  character,  mind  and  heart,  are 
lost  in  it.  To  be  bla96  is  his  happiness ;  he 
sees  no  good  in  anything — no  charm  in  nature, 
no  beauty  in  virtue,  no  excellence  in  cha- 
racter, but  what  fashion  points  to.  Of  course 
his  understanding   must    be   weak   to   permit 
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sach  a  iransfonnatioii,  but  his  heart  was  good 
when  I  first  knew  him ;  now,  I  belieye,  he  has 
none.  It  is  not  fashionable :  he  is  now  ca- 
pable of  any  alienation  from  right  — of  any 
unprincipled  and  cmel  action.  He  piqnes  him- 
sdf  upon  ridicoling  all  that  is  high  and  no- 
Ue,  and  in  being  totally  callons  to  wiiat  even 
ought  to  touch  his  feelings.  He  considers  him- 
self a  perfect  hcmme  du  monde.  By  the  way, 
I  see  yon  are  very  much  lit  with  the  Carolans.'" 

«  Yes.'' 

**  Take  care  there,  my  friend !  it  "s  danger- 
ous ground.  That  girl  is  too  pretty  and  amia- 
ble to  be  afritnd  to  a  person  like  yon,  with- 
out being  something  more ;  and  yet,  I  observe 
you  seem  much  together.'* 

'^  I  do  not  think  myself  in  serious  danger,'' 
said  Claude,  though  this  chance  remark  of 
Lavalle's  made  him  tingle  to  his  finger  ends. 
*'  Besides,  she  is  affianced.'* 

*'  Yes ;  to  that  puppy,  Elkington." 

«  Puppy?" 

^^  Most   thoroughly ;   there  isn't  a  man  on 
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earth  whom  I  detest  more.  He  is  going  to 
marry  Ida  with  no  more  real  affection  for  her 
than  you  have.*" 

^'  Impossible  I'"  said  Claude. 

^^  He  can^t  appreciate  her  in  the  first  place. 
The  match  was  made  up  by  the  families,  and 
he  has  now  actually  £a.llen  in  lore  with  an- 
other." 

«  What  other  ?''  said  Gaude. 

^'  That  pretty  English  girl  —  MademoiseUe 
Rigby,  or  Digby.*" 

"  Miss  Mary  Digby." 

^^  He  is  a  man,""  said  Lavalle,  ^'  not  only 
capable  of  doing  the  basest  action,  but  of  boast- 
ing of  it."" 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?'' 

^^  He  boasts  in  his  own  set  that  this .  poor 
girl  loves  him.  He  is  a  frequent  visiter  at 
her  home;  and  I  have  heard  that  she  is  so 
far  his  dupe  as  to  have  walked  with  him  several 
times  in  the  park,  alone.  You  are  acquaint- 
ed with  her  parents,  I  believe.  It  would  be 
but  right  to  put  them  on  their  guard ;    they 
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seem  to  be  aimple  people.  If  I  were  the 
fiUher  of  such  a  child  I  would  sooner  see  a 
Tiper  in  my  house.*' 

**  I  will  tell  him  what  you  hare  heard,'" 
said  Clande. 

"But,  for  Heayen's  sake,  do  so  secretly,'' 
said  Lavalle  ;  '^  you  know  Elkington  is  a  fatal 
shot." 

'*  No,"  said  Claude,  "  I  will  not  do  it  se- 
cretly. I  will  inform  myself  better  on  the 
point ;  and  if  I  find  it  as  you  say,  I  will  tell 
Digby  the  truth  openly.     I  am  no  duellist." 

^  That  is  to  say,  you  would  not  challenge ; 
but  were  you  to  receive  a  message,  you  would 
go  out,  of  course." 

"  No ;  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  I 
have  determined  never  to  do." 

^  Well,  you  may  be  a  wise  man,"  said 
Lavalle,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  '<  but  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  if  you  venture  to  carry  that 
principle  into  action,  you  stand  the  chance  of 
being  a  very  wise  man  in  a  very  embarrassing 
situation." 

I  5 
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*^  I  regard  a  duel  as  an  act  of  too  great 
folly  and  crime  ever  to  be  engaged  in  one,"*^ 
said  Claade. 

''  That  it  is,  I  grant,""  said  Lavalle ;  ''  bat 
the  customs  of  society  must  be  complied  with ; 
to  decline  a  challenge,  might  ndn  a  man  for 
ever  with  the  world,"" 

^'  When  duty  points  a  path,""  said  Claude, 
<'  we  have  only  to  obey.  The  consequences  I 
neither  foresee  nor  trouble  myself  about."" 

^*  But  the  word  coward^'*  said  Lavalle— ^^  the 
fing^  of  scorn — ^the  whisper — ^the  taunt-*"" 

^'  Clouds,""  said  Claude,  '^  which  it  is  the 
business  of  an  honest  and  brave  man  to  walk 
through  undismayed,  and  which  will  melt  be- 
fore his  steady  onward  path  as  vapours  before 
the  sun.  A  man  of  principle  has  an  account 
between  himself  and  God  alone."" 

^^Ah,  it  is  very  fine,""  said  Lavalle,  *<but 
I  feai— "" 

''A  partner  is  wanted  here  at  whist,""  said 
Thomson :  ^*  Wyndham,  will  you  play  ?  La- 
valle, will  you  play  ?"" 

Both  the  young  men  declined. 
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"^  That  ^8  a  vaefol  person  on  these  occasions,^ 
said  Layalle.  *'  He  knows  ererybody  and  every* 
thing  that  is  going  on  in  society.  He  can 
tell  you  more  scandal  in  an  hoar  than  yon 
should  believe  in  a  month.  I  recommend  you 
to  accept  his  offer  of  hunting  up  the  cham" 
beOana  ;  he  is  the  veiy  feUoit^  for  it ;  and  as 
you  must  be  presented  to  several  royal  per- 
sonages to-day,  you  have,  I  assure  you,  a  task 
in  such  a  crowd  by  no  means  easy.  Their 
royal  highnesses  are  only  to  be  caught  in  the  in* 
tervals  of  the  dance ;  and  when  ikey  are  not 
dancing,  the  chambdians  and  grandtt  maUrcMses 
very  (^t^i  are.  I  will  aid  you  if  I  am  near ; 
tin  then,  adieu,  I  see  I  am  beckoned.'*^ 

As  Lavalle  left  him,  Claude  strolled  around 
the  rooms  as  well  as  the  throng  would  let  him. 
He  met  the  Carolans.  Ida  was  not  with  them, 
but  in  a  few  moments  he  saw  her  in  another 
room.  She  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
ladies,  and  several  gentlemen,  among  whom 
was  EUdngton,  earnestly  q>eaking  with  her. 
Qande  did  not  approaxji.  He  stood  aloof  with 
a  feeling  of  tenderness  and  melancholy  which 
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he  had  never  experienced  before.  He  regarded 
her  at  a  distance  unseen  himself.  She  appeared 
grave  and  sad.  There  was  even  a  slight  pale- 
ness upon  her  countenance. 

*^  Alas  r  thought  he,  as  he  stood  motion- 
less and  gloomy  half  withdrawn  behind  the 
pedestal  of  a  golden  vase,  his  gaze  fixed  upon  her 
as  on  something  sweet  and  lovely  lent  for  a 
brief  moment  to  his  sight  to  be  snatched  from 
it  for  ever.  ^'  Alas  !  ^  he  thought,  ^^  something 
has  disturbed  her.  Would  it  were  an  evil 
that  I  could  destroy,  even  with  my  life.*" 

He  knew  not  that  the  shadow  over  this 

■ 

young  girl  had  been  cast  there  unconsciously 
by  himself.  Since  the  night,  when,  obedient 
to  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  and  little  dream- 
ing that  anything  in  her  own  bosom  could 
rise  up  against  her,  she  had  pledged  her  hand 
to  Lord  Elkington,  new  thoughts  and  feelings 
had  been  bom  in  her  heart.  The  very  next 
day  she  met  Claude  at  her  fistther'^s  table.  There 
was  something  in  his  appearance  which  struck 
her  attention.  The  surprise  and  lively  pleasure 
visible  in  his  countenance   on  their  meeting, 
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the  cause  of  which  was  unknown  to  her,  made 
him  a   subject  of  reflection.     His   conduct  to 
her,  his  coolness,  subsiding  into  a  tone  of  gen- 
tle courtesy,  so  different  from  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  the  fashionable  young  men  about  her,  &S- 
tened  her  thoughts  still  more  upon  him.     The 
obyious  jealousy  of  Lady  Beverly  and  Elking- 
ton,  who  bad  observed  the  impression  which  he 
had  made  on  her,  rendered  her  still  more  ob- 
servingy    and  several  petty  attempts   to  ridi- 
cule and  injure  him  on  the  part  of  Elkington, 
raised  the  former  as  much  as  it  depressed  the 
latter  in  her  esteem.     In  short,  she  experienced 
the  inexplicable  influence  of  a  high  and  noble 
character.     The  rudeness  of  Elkington  at  the 
opera,  and  the  haughty  yet  calm  manner  in 
which  it  was  met,  again  placed  the  two  persons 
in  contrast  to  each  other.     It  seemed  that  since 
she  sealed  her  fate  by  accepting  the  hand  of 
Elkington,   her  eyes  had,  for  the  first  time, 
opened  to  observation,  her  mind  to  reflection, 
and  her  heart  to  feeling.      Placing  no  value 
on  rank  and  wealth,  since  she  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  without  them,  the  inequality 
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in  the  situation  of  Clamde  and  herself  did  not 
enter  her  thoughts,  nor  indeed  had  she  any 
more  definite  ideas  concerning  him  than  that 
▼ague  sentiment  of  admiration  and  interest 
which  fills  a  young  girPs  heart  on  the  threrii- 
old  of  womanhood  in  the  society  of  the  man 
to  whom  she  is  about  to  surrender  her  affec- 
tions. Claade  presented  to  her  in  the  real 
world  a  hero  which  she  had  bdieved  existed 
only  in  her  imagination.  She  had  giyen  her 
hand  to  Elkington,  supposing  that  she  loTed 
him,  ignorant  at  once  that  her  nature  contained 
a  deeper  power  of  lo^e,  or  the  world  a  more 
worthy  object.  By  that  kind  of  caprice  with 
which  fortune  is  apt  to  sport  with  human  des- 
tinies, she  began  to  experience  a  change  in 
her  feelings  towards  Elkington  the  moment  it 
was  too  late,  and  to  be,  for  the  first  time, 
conscious  of  that  passion  which  has  so  mudi 
swayed  the  destinies  of  her  sex. 

While  Ida  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  Clauda 
met  her  at  the  fite  of  Prince  R.,  and  indulged 
himself  in  gazing  at  her  beautifid  fitce.  Elk* 
ington  was   importunately  pursuing  her  with 
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»  conversation  in  which  she  appeared  to  take 
no  interest.     Saddenlj  her  eyes,  as  the j  wan- 
dered around  the  room,  met  his  own.    Her 
features  were  at  once  lighted  with  a  smile  of 
pleaaore  and  sufiused  with  a  fiunt  odour,  and 
she  gaye  him  one  of  those  smiles  which  haunted 
fa»  imagination  and  sank  into  his  heart  like 
poison.    Elkington,  who  generally  was  too  near- 
fligfated  to  see  Claude,  when  at  his  side,  now 
bent  a  keen  glance  on  him.     As  he  moved 
his  eyes  in  another  quarter,  he  perceived  Lady 
Beverly  peering   at   him   through   her   glass. 
There  was  something  of  confusion  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  turned  away,  and  as  if  he 
was  the  object  of  some  pecnliar  and  mysterioos 
scrutiny,  he  encountered  the  fixed  gaze  of  Ma- 
dame Wharton.    She  looked  graver  than  usual. 
Reproof  and  almost  severity  were  in  her  expres- 
sion.    He  a{^roached  her. 

"  What  does  Maitor  regard  with  such  seri- 
ous eyes  ?^  said  he. 

^^  I  fear,^  said  Madame  Wharton  coolly,  <*  we 
are  to  be  interrupted,  for  here  comes  his 
Majesty.*" 
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At  this  moment  the  general  clash  of  voices 
ceased  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  deep 
silence.  An  officer  of  the  court  entering  with 
his  batoHy  made  a  passage  for  the  royal  family. 
There  was,  however,  little  occasion  for  his  ex- 
ertions, for  the  crowd  fell  back  on  either  side, 
leaving  a  wide  space  for  his  Majesty  Frederick 
William  the  Second,  with  the  various  members 
and  guests  of  his  femily.  The  monarch  ad- 
vanced into  the  midst  of  the  rooms,  and  Claude 

was  presented  by  Lavalle  to  Prince ,  the 

distinguished  nobleman  whose  duty  it  was  to 
name  to  royalty  those  who  aspired  to  the  ho- 
nour of  an  interview.  The  ceremony  was  soon 
over,  and  so  were  those  formalities  which  eti- 
quette rendered  proper  to  the  other  illustrious 
personages. 

Having  happily  gone  through  these  prelimi- 
naries, Claude  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Digbys.  The  good  dame  was  magnifi- 
cently arrayed  in  a  brimstone-coloured,  richly- 
embroidered,  satin  dress,  hat  and  feathers.  A 
toilette  somewhat  conspicuous,  on  any  occasion, 
but  unfortunately  so  on  the  present,  since  the 
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court  being  in  monming,  it  was  the  height 
of  indeconim  to  appear  in  any  other  colour  than 
bhick  or  white. 

^  O  Dieuy  madame !  ^  said  Madame  de  Go- 
dean  in  an  under  tone,  with  consternation  de- 
picted in  her  countenance,  '^  you  are  not  dressed 
in  mourning  !  Mon  Ditu  !  c*est  ipouvantable, 
I  told  you  to  wear  black.*^ 

^'  You  told  me,  mem  ?^  said  Madame  Digby: 
**  you  never  told  me."' 

"  Yes,  I  told  you  the  whole  court  were  in 
mourning.'" 

^^Ah,  certainly,  mem,  I  recollect  that  per- 
fectly ;  but  I  hadn^t  an  idea  you  wanted  me 
to  go  in  mourning  too.  Why  I  don^t  even 
know  who  ^8  dead.  I^m  sure  I  have  never 
seen  the  poor  man  in  all  my  life." 

It  was,  however,  now  too  late  for  any  re- 
medy, and  she  determined  to  carry  it  through. 
She  therefore  followed  the  grande  mattresse^ 
who  had  obligingly  waited  till  the  end  of  her 
colloquy  with  Madame  de  Godeau,  and  with 
her  elbows  well  protruded  from  her  ample 
body,    made    her  way  through   the   opposing 
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multitude  with  little  ceremony.  Here  and 
there  Claude  heard  a  nearly  suppressed,  ^'  Ah^ 
diable !  quel  droit  figure^  or  "  Dxeu  qui  eH  cettc 
madame  let  f^  Mary  was  idso  dressed  in  blue, 
but  she  looked  so  extremely  pretty  that  even 
they  who  laughed  at,  were  compelled  to  ad- 
mire her. 

Madame  Digby  at  length  in  good  society, 
iu  the  very  centre  of  her  much-talked-of  ho- 
tong^  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Princess, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  intended  to  show  the 
world  that  she  was  not  to  be  intimidated. 
The  distinguished  lady  to  whom  she  was  about 
to  be  presented,  seemed  scarcely  able  to  repress 
a  smile,  and  the  circle  around  were  still  less 
successful  at  the  awkward  air  and  ridiculous 
affectation  of  the  honest  dame  as  she  made 
her  opening  salutation.  But  royal  affiibiUty 
on  those  occasions  has  no  limit,  and  all  in 
their  presence  are  greeted  with  the  courtesy 
which  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a  throne. 
Half  afraid  of  being  encountered  by  one  of 
Lady  Beverly'^s  haughty  stares,  Mrs.  Digby 
was  delighted  to  find  the  Princess  all  smiles 
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and  blandnesB,  and,  reoorering  all  her  ambition 
with  her  ease,  she  cast  a  look  around  to  assure 
heiself  that  the  whole  assembly  were  witnesses 
of  the  honour  she  was  enjoying. 

'^  Have  yon  been  long  in  Berlin  ?^  said  her 
Royal  Highness  in  French. 

An  address  in  an  unknown  language  would 
have  abashed  any  one  not  blessed  with  consi- 
derable nerve,  but  bounteous  nature  had  left 
no  such  deficiency  in  the  composition  of  Ma- 
dame de  Digby.  She  only,  therefore,  ap- 
proached a  step  or  two  nearer,  much  too  close 
for  the  distance  which  more  experienced  cour- 
tiers have  a  care  to  leave  between  royalty  and 
those  in  its  presence,  and  leaning  her  ear  to- 
wards the  face  of  the  Princess,  she  merely 
pronounced  in  her  own  peculiar  way,  the 
word,— 

"  Mem  !^ 

The  Princess  repeated  the  question. 

**  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  mem,  but  if  you 
could  speak  English,  with  the  same  trouble, 
I  should  be  more  able  to  communicate  with  your 
ladyship,  mem,— that  is,  with  your  Royal  High- 
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ness.  Madame  de  Godeau  informed  me  that 
you  spoke  English  like  a  native,  mem, — ^yoor 
Royal  Highness,'" 

"  I  hope  you  find  Berlin  agreeable,^  said 
her  august  companion  in  English  and  with  a 
good-natured  smile. 

"  Well,  mem,  I  can't  say  but  what  I  do."" 

'^  Are  you  pleasantly  lodged  P"  inquired  the 
Princess. 

'^  Why,  mem,  pretty  fair,  compared  with 
where  we  were 'at  Hambourg;  but  the  stoves 
give  Mr.  Digby  the  headach,  your  Royal  High- 


ness."" 


''  We  know  you  English  never  find  on  the 
Continent  the  comforts  which  you  enjoy  in 
your  own  country,^  said  the  Princess  politely. 

"  No,  indeed,  mem, — ^your  Royal  Highness,. 
— ^that  ''s  what  we  don''t,  and  as  for — '^ 

^^Are  you  attached  to  any  embassy  ?*"  in- 
quired the  Princess. 

*^  No,  mem,  not  yet ;  but  I  believe  we  shall 
advertise  for  something  of  that  sort ;  my  rela- 
tive, Lord  Clew,  was — ^ 

She  was  cut  short  by  a  very  afiable  courtesy 
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on  the  part  of  the  Princess,  and  an  exceedingly 
Rgnificant  look  from  the  grande  maitresse  on 
one  side,  and  Madame  de  Oodeau  on  the  other, 
intimating  that  her  interview  was  over.  She 
accordingly  made  a  salutation  snch  as  in  her 
mind  fitted  the  rank  of  the  person  she  ad- 
dressed, and  her  own  character  as  a  perfectly 
fine  lady  who  had  at  length  arrived  at  the 
very  summit  of  the  ho-tong^  and,  ignorant  of 
the  conspicnons  violation  of  etiqnette  of  which 
Ae  was  guilty,  she  stepped  away,  turning  her 
shoulder  and  hack  directly  in  the  Princesses 
fiu^. 

That  lady  not  noticing,  or  not  seeming  to 
notice,  the  last  manoeuvre,  turned  towards 
Mary,  who  stood  the  next  in  the  circle.  The 
grande  mattrenae  led  the  trembling  girl  forward. 
Her  timidity  was  so  obvious,  and  she  turned 
so  pale,  that  the  benevolent  heart  of  the  Prin- 
cess was  interested  in  her  behalf,  and  she  ad- 
dressed her  so  kindly,  and  led  and  sustained 
the  conversation  with  so  much  consideration 
for  her  youthful  and  not  ungraceful  distress, 
that  Mary  found  herself  folly  exempted  from 
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the  necessity  of  making  other  remarks  than 
her  usual  "  yes,''  and  "  no.*** 

The  next  object  which  attracted  dander's 
attention  was  Dijfby.  The  perspiration  stood 
on  his  forehead,  and  his  face,  which  was  always 
rather  rubicund  from  the  yiyifying  effect  of  good 
English  beef  and  beer,  now  became  heated  be* 
yond  itself  by  the  anxieties  and  horrors  which, 
poor  fellow !  he  had  undergone  in  his  attempts 
to  be  presented.  Unacquainted  with  the  faces 
of  the  royal  personages,  he  sometimes  ran 
against  a  prince,  and  sometimes  made  an  in- 
quiry of  a  princess.  Some  one,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  was  every  moment  wheel- 
ing him  violently  round  with  ^^prenez  garde  I 
sa  Majeste  r  or  '*  monsieur^  la  Princess  /*"  At 
length,  tired,  terrified,  and  internally  swearing, 
that  no  one,  not  Mrs.  Digby  herself,  should 
ever  catch  him  again  in  a  scene  for  whidi 
his  habits  of  life  had  so  little  fitted  him,  his 
knees  aching  and  his  feet  in  a  state  of  tor- 
ment from  the  effect  of  a  pair  of  high-heded 
and  very  small  new  boots,  which  his  wife  had 
persuaded  him  to  purchase  for  the  occasion. 
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he  reached  a  broad  crimson  sofa,  glittering 
with  gold,  and  occupied  on  the  other  end  by 
a  ladj  and  gentleman.  Throwing  himself  down 
in  an  exhausted  state,  he  muttered  half  aloud, 

"*  WeU,    thank   God  !     I  'm   here    at    last. 
Here  sit  I,  till  dinner."^ 

Taking  out  a  yeUow  silk  pocket-handkerchief, 
be  deliberately  wiped  the  moisture  irom  his 
forehead,  and  blew  his  nose,  and  he  had  just 
finished  taking  a  comfortable  pinch  of  snuff, 
and  was  proceeding  to  offer  his  box  to  his 
neighbour,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  in- 
tensity of  astonishment  with  which  a  little 
military  officer,  with  an  enormous  pair  of  mu- 
stachios,  an  exceedingly  Hch  uniform,  a  multi- 
tude of  orders,  a  high  chapeau  under  his  arm, 
and  a  long  sword,  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  upon 
him.  In  some  surprise,  not  to  say  consterna- 
tion, he  hastily  put  up  his  handkerchief  and 
snuff-box,  and  looked  around  to  see  what  he 
had  done,  when  he  perceived  that  seyeral 
others,  indeed  all  the  surrounding  spectators, 
were  regarding  him  attentively,  and  with  visible 
tokens  of  amazement.     Among  others,  a  person 
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half  behind  him,  and  partially  withdrawn  within 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  began  to  make 
him  significant  signs,  and  violent  gesticulations, 
and,  at  length,  leaning  over,  addressed  him. 
The  remark  was  lost,  however,  in  a  language 
which  he  did  not  understand.  At  length,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  torn  his 
clothes,  and,  horrified  at  the  idea,  he  proceeded 
to  examine  his  elegant  court  suit,  when  his 
perplexity  was  terminated  by  Claude,  who,  per- 
ceiving his  dilemma,  and  the  cause  of  it,  ap- 
proached him  from  behind,  and  whispered, 

"  Get  up.  You  are  sitting  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess.'" 

If  a  bombshell  had  fisdlen  at  the  poor 
fellow^s  feet,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
alarmed.  He  started  up,  and  was  darting  off, 
to  hide  his  humiliation  in  some  distant  comer, 
but  Claude,  with  a  strong  hand,  very  quietly 
withheld  him. 

"Good  God!  what  now?*"  said  Digby, 
afraid  to  move. 

**  You  are  runnmg  directly  against  the  Prince 
Royal." 
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^'For  Heayen^s  sake,  then,  let  me  go  this 
way!^  and,  with  a  spring,  he  wonid  have  run 
full  tilt  against  another  member  of  the  royal 
fiunily,  had  not  Claude  agam  cheeked  his  course. 
He  remained,  therefore,  motionless,  and  re- 
sumed the  task  of  wiping  his  forehead. 

«  Well,  I  say,  Wyndham,''  he  muttered,  "  if 
this  is  Mrs.  Digby'^s  ho-tong — *" 

The  circle  dispersed,  and  Claude  released  his 
prisoner.  It  was  not  long  before  he  observed 
him  planted  in  a  comer,  with  his  back  held 
resolutely  against  the  wall,  standing  as  straight 
as  a  grenadier  under  review,  occasionally  mak- 
ing a  wry  face  at  the  pressure  of  his  new  boots, 
and,  now  and  then,  applying  his  handkerchief 
to  his  temples. 

At  length,  a  general  movement  of  the  crowd 
announced  the  breakfast  hour.  The  Digbys 
had  succeeded  in  finding  each  other.  The 
quick  eyes  of  the  long-talked-of  ko-tong,  skilful 
in  detecting  a  stranger  to  the  forms  of  good 
society,  had  already  found,  in  these  honest 
people,  an  object  of  attention,  and  their  various 
mistakes  were  scrutinized  and  repeated.     Many 
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a  keen  jest  and  sarcastic  c<»Dment  were  passed 
at  their  expense.  Every  jovng  officer  amused 
his  vtW-vis  in  the  dance,  (which  had  long 
been  going  on  in  the  distant  ball-^oom,)  with 
an  accoont  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard, 
and  certain  ladies,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  a 
ronnd  of  fiuhionable  pleasures,  and  to  whom 
these  golden  halls  are  the  world,  showed  little 
mercy  to  the  new  awkward  intmders.  The 
three  hours  which  intervened  till  the  moment  of 
breakfast,  had  so  completely  decided  their  £Bite, 
that  had  they  been  infested  with  the  plague, 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  more  sedulously 
avoided.  Mr.  Digby,  aware  that  he  had  com- 
mitted divers  blunders,  perceived,  plainly  enough, 
that  he  was  coolly  cut  by  many  persons  with 
whom  he  had  previously  mjoyed  a  quaking 
acquaintance.  They  passed  him,  and  jostled 
him,  and  peered  with  their  glasses  into  his  face, 
and  out  again.  Spoke  to  each  other  under 
his  nose,  and  over  his  shoulder,  without  taking 
any  more  notice  of  him,  his  wife,  or  daughter, 
than  if  they  had  been  actually  invisible.  He 
strove  to  catch  the  eye  of  several,  but  found 
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it  impoflBible.  The  honest  fellow,  who,  to  do 
hm  jnstiee,  was  quite  imkocent  even  of  a  wish 
to  moimt  into  a  sphere  for  whieh  his  education 
had  not  fitted  him,  blushed  with  shame  at  the 
alights  he  received,  and  cast  a  look  upon  Mrs. 
Digbj,  in  her  brim8tone-c<doured  gfown  and 
hat,  which  Uireatened,  hereafter,  to  bridle  her 
genteel  aspirations,  and  neyer  again  to  allow 
either  himself  or  his  daughter,  to  be  subjected 
to  eadtk  an  awkward  ordeid. 

Mrs.  D^by,  herself,  was  also  becoming  con- 
sekras  that,  although  by  management  and 
chance  one  may  push  into  such  circles,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  become  part  of  them.  She 
also  had  addressed  several  persons,  and  found 
herself  unaccountably  invisible,  notwithstanding 
die  numerous  glasses  which  were,  from  time  to 
time,  directed  towards  her. 

Everybody  was  now  advancing  to  the  dining- 
rooms.  The  Digbys  had  been  borne  by  the 
current  into  the  centre  of  the  largest  sah>on,  in 
which  the  King  and  the  royal  &mily  were 
already  seated  at  tables.  Here,  at  a  loss  where 
to  go,  or  what  to  do,  ignorant  of  the  language 
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in  which  alone  they  could  communicate  with 
the  servants,  they  found  themselYes  deserted  by 
all,  and  standing  alone,  exposed  to  the  full 
gaze  of  the  royal  &mily,  and  the  highest  persons 
of  the  court.  Mary'^s  £Ekce  was  crimson  with 
terror,  Mrs.  Digby^s  with  exertion  and  asto- 
nishment, and  Digby^s  with  honest  indignation. 
In  this  extremity,  which  was  really  growing  un- 
pleasant, Digby  resolved  to  apply  to  Lord  Elk- 
ington,  as  a  countryman  and  a  gentleman,  and 
as  one  who  had  been  very  often,  lately,  at  his 
house,  and  who,  when  alone  with  him,  had 
honoured  him  with  several  condescending  re- 
marks. He  saw  him  coming  through  the  saloon, 
having  just  terminated  a  brief  conversation  with 
Prince  R. 

'^  I  find  myself  really  obliged  to  ask  your 
lordship  a  —  a — a — who  —  how— where  —  a 
—  a— ^ 

Elkington  turned  his  glass  into  his  &oe,  and, 
as  if  not  recollecting  him  at  all,  said : 

''  Pardon,  Monsieur,""  and,  pushing  by,  cast 
his  eyes  around,  as  if  in  search  of  some  one. 

"  I  ""U  ask  Lady  Beverly  where  we  are  to  go,^ 
said  Mrs.  Digby. 
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She  adTanced  towards  her,  therefore,  with 
an  appealing  look,  but  that  lady  drew  herself 
up  with  a  forbidding  frown,  which  so  frightened 
the  poor  woman,  that  she  had  not  a  word 
to  say. 

At  this  moment  Ida  came  in  with  Madame 
Wharton. 

After  their  late  rebaffs,  the  Digbys  no  longer 
dared  to  address  any  one,  and  entirely  losing 
their  presence  of  mind,  as  unable  to  remain 
as  to  make  a  good  retreat,  and  ready  to  sink 
into  the  beautiful  floors,  even  Mrs.  Digby  began 
to  regret  the  hour  when  she  left  her  own  circle 
of  friends  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  rank  of 
life  so  far  above  her  own.  At  this  moment  Ida, 
who  comprehended  the  awkwardness  of  their 
situation  the  moment  she  perceived  them,  step- 
ped across  the  room,  and  approaching  Mrs. 
Digby,  said, 

^^  My  dear  Madam,  I  fear  you  are  at  a  loss 
for  a  place  ?  may  I  assist  yon.  It  is  some- 
times unpleasant  here  for  strangers.^ 

**0h,  mem,"  said  Mrs.  Digby,  "we  shall 
be  so  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will 
show  us  where  to  go."" 
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"  With  great  pleasure,^  said  Ida ;  "  I  will 
tell  a  senrant.  I  hope  you  are  enjojdng  your- 
self to-day,  Miss  Digby.'' 

'*  Oh  yes,  very  much,''  said  Maiy,  empha- 
tically. 

A  servant  coming  by,  Ida  said  something 
to  him  in  Oerman ;  he  bowed  respectfully, 
and  led  the  way  towards  the  door ;  while 
Ida,  after  a  few  more  kind  words  to  them, 
resumed  her  place. 

"  That 's  an  angel  out  of  heaven,''  said  Mrs. 
Digby*  "  if  ©ver  there  was  one ;  and  that  hate- 
ful Lady  Beverly — "" 

^^  And  that  scoundrel,  Elkington,"  said  Dig- 
by. 

*^  But,  mamma,  which  was  the  servant  the 
Countess  Ida  gave  us  ?''' 

"I  did  not  look  at  him,  I  declare,"  sdd 
Mrs  Digby. 

^^  And  /  was  looking  all  the  time  at  that 
beautifid  girl,"  said  Digby. 

"  You  fool,"  said  Mrs.  Digby,  **  what  busi- 
ness have  you  to  be  looking  at  girls  !  now,  you 
see,  we  are  as  bad  off  as  ever.     I  never  did 
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see  such  a  bom  fool  as  jou  are,  John,  In  all 
my  life.'' 

'^Oh,  certainlj,  my  dear;  but  who  is  the 
fool  that 's  got  us  into  this  scrape  ?^ 

The  crowd,  which  for  a  few  moments  had 
filled  the  saloon,  had  now  again  disappeared  and 
they  were  left  once  more  alone ;  all  the  tables 
in  that  as  well  as  the  adjoining  rooms  being 
fnU. 

"  Ah,  thank  God  !  there 's  Wyndham,''  said 
Digby,  taking  a  long  breath  like  a  soldier,  who 
set  on  by  numbers,  at  length  sees  a  ftiend  on 
whose  prowess  and  fidelity  he  can  depend. 
He  advanced  to  Claude,  but  he  also  at  first 
seemed  to  be  affected  with  the  general  defect 
of  vision  which  prevented  everybody  from  see- 
ing Digby's  flaming  physiognomy.  The  eyes 
of  our  hero  here  were  attracted  to  Ida,  and 
Madame  Wharton  with  one  vacant  seat  by 
their  side.  He  bowed,  and  the  answering  smile 
of  Ida  seemed  to  invite  him  to  approach  her, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appeal- 
ing voice  of  Digby,  who  explained  to  him  the 
painful  situation  in  which  Mrs.  Digby,  himself, 
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and  their  daughter  were  placed.  All  the  com- 
pany were  now  seated ;  in  another  minute  the 
good  citizens  would  have  been  in  a  yet  more 
awkward  dilemma  than  ever.  Lady  Beverly 
directed  her  glass  towards  the  group,  and  said 
something  which  raised  a  laugh  at  a  table 
where  she  sat.  Claude  longed  to  take  the 
seat  by  Ida;  it  was,  perhaps,  the  last  hour 
of  free  intercourse  with  her  which  he  should 
ever  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy. 

But  had  he  a  right,  with  such  deep  and  now 
uncontrollable  feelings,  to  seek  the  society  of  a 
young  girl  who,  he  already  saw,  was  half  aware 
of  his  madness,  and  was  touched  with  it  ?  The 
homely  and  awkward  appearance,  too,  of  the 
Digbys,  (for  even  Mary^s  expressionless  face 
now  looked  vulgar  contrasted  with  that  of  Ida,) 
— the  observation  that  all  shrank  from  them, 
)>ecause  they  had  rendered  themselves  ridi- 
culous, and  their  obvious  helplessness  and  de- 
pendance  upon  him,  decided  his  generous  nature 
to  render  them  the  assistance  refused  by  every- 
body else.  It  was  with  an  astonishment,  of 
which   the   tokens  were   not  wholly  concealed 
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fifom  the  object  of  it,  that  the  sarroundittg 
circle  saw  Claude,  who  was  among  the  most 
courted  young  men  in  the  society,  offer  him- 
self as  the  guide  of  the  two  ladies  who  were 
the  subjects  of  such  general  derision,  and  with 
an  air  of  kindness  and  respect  lead  them  from 
the  room.  The  broad  stare  and  significant 
smile  of  Lady  Beverly  and  a  rather  loud  re- 
mark from  Elkington,  which  produced  another 
laugh  among  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  neither  intimidated  nor  embarrass- 
ed him  :  though  he  felt  almost  a  pang  on 
perceiTing  as  he  left  the  room  that  Elking^ 
ton  had  discovered  the  seat  by  Ida,  and  taken 
possession  of  it.  The  smile  had  left  her  face ; 
was  it  his  imagination,  or  had  a  sentiment  of 
disappointment  —  of  sadness — come  over  her 
countenance  ?  as  she  bent  her  head  to  him 
in  adieu,  was  there  a  shade  of  sorrow-— of  re- 
proach ?  While  reason  disclaimed  it,  his  heart 
dung  with  a  deep  melancholy,  —  with  a  yet 
deeper  delight —  to  the  wild  and  impossible,  but 
still  recurring  and  ever  enchanting  thought. 
It  was  with  some  difficulty,   and  only  on 
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calling  again  the  aid  of  a  senrant,  diat  our 
party  of  stnOigers  fonnd  at  length  vacant  seats 
in  one  of  the  rooms  below.  The  kindness 
of  Clande,  aided  by  the  suocesdon  of  lux- 
urious dishes  and  several  glasses  of  champagne, 
partly  restored  the  Digbys  to  q>irits.  Not 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  at 
table,  after  which  the  company  returned  to 
the  saloons,  the  card-rooms,  and  the  ball-room. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  Claude  led 
Ida  through  a  contre-danae^  for  which  he  had 
already  engaged  her.  The  last  look  she  had 
exchanged  with  him  had  been  one  of  confi- 
dence—of tender  reproach,  almost  of  love.  To 
his  astonishment  he  now  found  her  cold  and. 
distant ;  he  could  not  meet  her  eye,  and  there 
was  a  striking  change  in  her  whole  manner. 
Nowhere  is  such  a  withdrawal  of  kindly  feel- 
ings more  easily  manifested  and  more  clearly 
perceived  than  in  the  continual  interchange  of 
attentions  during  a  dance.  The  lifeless  hand-* 
the  fingers  given  only  at  the  last  instant,  when 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment  demand,  and 
withdrawn    the   instant   they   are  over  —  the 
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ejes  averted  «—  the  &ce  turned  away,  —  all 
this  Claude  perceived  in  his  companion  with 
pain  and  surprise.  How  much  agony  may 
be  suffered  in  a  dance,  which  seems  the  em* 
Uem  of  happy  feelings!  He  was  the  more 
depressed  as  he  felt  that  his  short  acquaint- 
ance with  Ida  was  nearly  at  an  end.  That 
honour  as  wdl  as  prudence  demanded  him  to 
fly,  and  he  had  no  excuse  for  asking  any  ex- 
Sanation  before  he  left  for  ever  the  side  of 
one  who  was  dearer  to  him  than  all  things  else 
hoi  duty. 

The  dance  was  over.  The  candles  were 
lighted.  Ida  turned  away  coldly  and  silently, 
without  even  looking  on  his  face.  He  stood  mo- 
tionless, and  forgot  to  offer  those  little  marks  of 
courtesy  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  The  iciness 
of  her  manner  communicated  itself  to  Us  heart. 
A  few  moments  afterwards,  Elkington  addressed 
her.  Her  fSace  lighted  up.  She  smiled  again, 
gave  him  her  hand  kindly,  and  accompanied 
him  to  a  new  dance. 

During  this  scene,  Madame  Digby  was  sitting 
alone  in  one  of  the  entering  rooms,  tolerably 
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tired    of    her  ho-tang.     Mary   danced   several 
times  with  the  young  officers,  of  whom  many 
spoke  English.     Digby  had  sought  shelter  at 
the  ^  card-table,   where   Claude,   as  he  passed, 
saw  his  face  redder  even  than  it   had  been 
before,  with  the  troubles  of  whist,  which  to  a 
bad  player  presents  a  recreation  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  being  broken  on  the  wheel.    Claude 
stopped  a  moment  to  observe  the  poor  fellow. 
Misery  makes  us  sympathetic,  and  he  could  not 
help  pitying   him.     Digby  was   playing   with 
Thomson  against  two  Prussian  generals,  who 
did  not  understand  English.     They  were  large 
men,   in  magnificent  uniforms,  with  full-sized 
mustachios,  and  that  stolid  expression  of  coun- 
tenance with  which  your  avowed  whist-player 
follows    alike    the    surprises,    disappointments 
and  triumphs  of  the  play.     A  long  line  of  tricks 
was  quietly  gathered  under  the  right  elbow  of 
one   of  these   taciturn  gentlemen,    which   was 
momentarily  growing  longer,  while  Thomson, 
whom  a  desperate  desire  for  a  few  rubbers,  had 
driven  to  take  Digby  as  a  partner,  was  sitting 
with  a  dark  frown  upon  his  face,  and  exclaim- 
ing every  instant, 
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'^  I  doQ^  understand  your  play  at  all ;  what 
the  devil  did  you  play  that  for  ?**  and,  "  How ! 
— ^you  put  your  ace  on  my  king  ?'' 

The  party  presently  finished,  Digby  of  course 
had  lost.  His  adversaries  had  made  grand 
ilamy  and  the  poor  fellow  found  that  in  addition 
to  having  been  brow-beaten  and  bullied  by 
Thomson,  and  to  having  sustained  several 
threatening  glances  when  the  rotation  of  the 
game  made  him  the  partner  of  one  of  the 
strangers,  he  had  lost  fifty  Louis. 

*^  Well,  thank  Heaven !  this  is  over  at  last,^ 
said  Digby,  in  a  whisper  to  his  wife,  as  he 
found  himself  waiting  on  the  stairs  for  the 
carriage,  amid  about  three  hundred  people, 
who  had  the  precedence  of  him.  Knocking  his 
hat  down  emphatically  on  his  head?  he  added, 
'*  If  ever  you  catch  me — a — a— in — ^" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  cane,  with  a  gold 
head,  which  obtruded  itself  unceremoniously 
under  his  arm,  and  pushed  him  gently  and 
firmly  aside,  with  his  face  against  the  wall. 
A  stranger  very  politely  took  him  by  the 
shoulder,   and    whispering     with     an    intense 
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anxiety,    **  Madame    la    Princesae   B  ^ 

wheeled  him  round  with  his  fiuse  to  the  front. 

*'  Monsieur,^  cried  an  officer  of  the  court, 
addressmg  to  him  a  few  rapid  and  angry  words, 
which  he  could  not  understand.  The  eyes 
of  the  speaker  being  fixed  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  he  comprehended  at  length  that  he 
was  to  take  off  his  hat,  which  he  did.  The 
Princess,  with  her  chamberlain  and  maids  of 
honour,  now  advanced,  bestowing  on  all  around 
the  most  affable  smiles.  The  company  stood 
dose,  with  their  backs  against  the  wall,  and 
bowed  respectfully.  A  little  general  in  his 
profound  reyerence,  and  violent  salutation, 
planted  a  foot  nearly  as  large  as  himself,  upon 
Digby's  instep  —  already  nearly  in  a  state  of 
mortification  from  the  effects  of  standing  all 
day  in  too  tight  boots.  The  good  man^s  lips 
were  seen  to  move,  and  a  peculiar  expresrion 
passed  over  his  countenance ;  but  his  voice  was 
not  heard,  and  the  precise  tenor  of  the  remark 
which  he  had  made  upon  the  occasion,  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  Princess  was  immediately  followed  by 
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the  Carolans.  Ida  bovred  politely  as  she  passed, 
their  seryant  making  way  for  them  to  their 
carriage  through  the  crowd  of  company  and 
of  footmen  who  filled  the  hall,  waiting  with 
their  masters^  and  mistresses^  hats  and  cloaks. 
As  they  passed,  Mrs.  Digby  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  where  on  atWA  is  Mary?*" 
It  was  true.  Mary  was  gone.  The  moment 
before,  she  had  been  at  their  side ;  she  could 
not  possibly  haye  advanced  towards  the  door, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  retreated.  Asto- 
nished and  vexed,  Digby  was  just  hastening 
back  when  one  of  the  Princes  appeared,  and  a 
stranger  grasping  his  arm  firmly,  to  prevent 
his  proceeding,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  standi 
ing  where  he  was  for  about  ten  minutes,  till 
his  Royal  Highness,  having  finished  a  conver- 
sation with  an  officer,  passed  out.  He  had  no 
sooner  done  so,  than  Digby  forced  his  way 
back  through  the  crowd,  till  he  again  reached 
the  rooms.  He  traversed  the  now  deserted 
saloons  with  a  hasty  step,  and  fiEurly  lost  him- 
self, so  that  he  was  unable,  for  some  time,  to 
find  the  way  to  the  door  by  which  he  had 
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entered.  At  length,  in  a  large  apartn^ent^ 
he  saw  a  portion  of  the  company,  waiting  till 
their  carriages  should  be  announced.  Passing 
through  this  into  an  adjoining  room,  he  found 
himself  in  a  small  but  beautiful  saloon,  crowded 
with  vases,  painting,  statues,  tall  plants,  and 
flowers.  He  saw  no  one  there,  and  was  about 
to  leave  it  again,  when  a  low  voice  caught  his 
ear,  and  drew  his  attention  to  a  deep  recess, 
where,  nearly  concealed  behind  a  trellis  of 
tl^ick  vines,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
bower,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  figures.  Ad- 
vancing without  ado,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
them.  The  first  object  which  struck  his  eye 
was  Mary.  A  gentleman  was  before  her, 
holding  her  hand,  which  he  covered  with  kisses. 
At  the  exclamation  of  the  astonished  father,  he 
turned  and  disclosed  the  features  of  Elkii^^n. 

Digby  knew  that  Lord  Elkington  was  the 
affianced  husband  of  the  Countess  Ida.  He 
remembered  his  mean  and  rude  conduct  to 
himself  and  family  a  few  hours  before.  A  thou- 
sand circumstances  connected  with  his  visits  to 
his  house,  now  rose  suddenly  in  his  mind,  and 
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already  goaded  to  a  state  of  desperation  by 
the  mishaps  of  the  day,  he  felt  that  his  last 
drop  of  patience  was  exhausted.  Advancing 
to  him  with  rage  and  vengeance  depicted  in 
his  couiteDance,  he  said, 

^^My  lord,  you  wiU  not  be  surprised  if, 
discovering  you  in  such  a — a — ^a  position  with 
my  daughter,  I — a — I  request— a( — I  demand 
of  your  lordship  what  are  your — your — your 
intentions  respecting— connected  with — a— <}on- 
ceniing  her."*^ 

Elkington  saw  in  a  moment  that  -he  was 
in  a  dilemma,  which  might  be  injurious  to  him 
should  the  circumstance  meet  the  ears  of  the 
Carolans  ;  but  with  the  perfect  effrontery  of 
one  accustomed  to  similar  contingencies,  and 
who  knows  himself  possessed  of  a  short  and 
sure,  as  well  as  a  safe  way  out  of  them,  he 
8»d, — 

"  My  good  fellow,  really,  I  positively  doii\ 
understand  you.  My  charming  young  friend 
will  assure  you  that  this  is  a  mere  jest,  a 
trifle.  I  would  have  conducted  her  to  her 
carriage  in  another  minute.^ 
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"  Sir,''  said  Digby,  "  you  11  find  me  a — a— 
not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with.^ 

<'  Upon  my  word,  I  have  no  desire  to  trifle 
with  ^om/'  replied  Elkington  langhingly,  ^^  yonr 
lovely  daughter  is  such  a  very  agreeable  substi- 
tute. I  believe  frankly  you  have  caught  me 
rather  off  my  guard;  but  what  can  a  man 
do,  if  you  will  bring  such  an  enchanting  crea- 
ture into  society?  You  must  expect  her  to 
turn  our  heads.  Come,  it  is  quite  absurd,  I 
assure  you.  I.  will  call  in  the  morning  and 
explain  all,  I  will,  positively  !^ 

^^  My  lord,  you  are  a  villian,^  said  Digby. 

*'  How  is  that,^  said  Elkington  coolly,  but 
losing  his  affected  mirth.  *'  I  make  some  al- 
lowance for  your  temper  and  education,  sir, 
but  that  is  a  word  which  you  must  unsay .''^ 

^^  I  say  you  are  a  villian,^^  said  Digby ;  ^^  and 
if  we  were  not  under  a — a — ^roof  where  a  — 
propriety  restrains  me,  I  would  horse-whip  you, 
sir,  for  your  insolence,  and  your  dishonourable — 
a— conduct  to  my  daughter.  I  shall,  however, 
write  to  Count  Carolan  a  statement  of  this 
affair,  and  warn  him  that  he  is  about  admitting 
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into  his  fiunily  a  scoundrel  in  great  points, 
as  well  as  a — a  pnppy,  my  lord,  in  small  ones. 
There,  sir, — ^there  is  my  card;  you  can  send 
irliomeTer  yon  please,  bnt  I  will  admit  you 
no  more  across— a— a — ^my  threshold.  You 
are  a  thorongh*bred — a — a — pnppy — a— a — ^a 
— pnppy,  my  lord.    Come  with  me,  Miss.^ 

Elkington  advanced  to  within  a  single  step 
of  his  enraged  adversary.  He  had  only  once 
before  been  spoken  to  so  plainly.  It  was  in 
a  case  similar  to  the  present,  when  an  indig- 
nant father  had  manifested  his  wrath  for  an 
insolt  offered  to  him  through  his  daughter; 
Elkington  challenged  him  and  shot  him  through 
the  heart  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours 
after  the  offence. 

'^  My  good  friend,"^  said  he  in  a  low  voice, 
10  that  Mary  could  not  hear,  '^  you  are  aware 
that  this  is  not  a  place  for  an  affair  of  this 
sort  By  giving  your  card,  I  presume  you 
mean  to  say  you  are  ready  to  offer  me  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.  If  you  have  any 
claim  to  be  one,  you  shall  hear  from  me  in 
the  course  of  the  evening.^ 
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"  Yes,  sir,  a — a — as  soon  as  you  please. 
Any  satisfaction  you  desire  is  a — a — at  your 
disposal,  and  permit  me  to  add,  my  lord,  that 
the  sooner  it  is  —  a — a— a — demanded,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  given.**^ 

"  Well,^  said  Elkington,  "  we  understand 
each  other,  then.  I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 
Oood  night,  my  love,^^  and  he  left  the  room, 
twirling  his  glove  with  an  indifferent  air. 

Mary  had  thrown  herself  on  the  sofa  and 
covered  her  &ce  with  her  handkerchief  so  that 
she  did  not  fully  know  what  had  taken  place. 
Digby  drew  her  arm  in  his  and  hastened  to 
the  door,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Digby  in  a 
fury  on  account  of  his  long  absence.  She  was 
however  a  little  gratified  to  perceive  a  large 
crowd  collected  in  the  street  before  the  palace, 
and  to  become  for  an  instant  the  object  of  their 
fixed  gaze  and  half  whispered  admiration.  As 
she  stepped  into  her  carriage  she  felt  that  they 
at  least  took  her  for  somebody,  and  that  her 
peculiarly  conspicuous  toilet  had  all  its  desired 
effect. 

Claude  left  these  splendid  halls  with  a  heart 
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as  heaTj  as  poor  Digby^s.  He  felt  that,  from 
some  sadden  cause,  the  half  worn  tie  of  sym- 
patbj  and  loye  which  had  bound  him  to  Ida 
was  rude]  J  broken.  He  was  eyen  willing  that 
it  should  be  so  for  eyer.  What  was  it  which 
had  thus  changed  her  P 

As  he  got  into  his  carriage,  he  saw, once 
more  the  young  man  Mr.  Rossi,  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  pit  of  the  opera,  and  at  the  picture 
shop.  He  was  paler  than  usual.  And  in  his 
faded  clothes,  with  his  melancholy  air,  he  looked 
poverty-stricken  and  diseased. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DresT  had  scarcely  got  home,  exhausted, 
hot,  neiTOQS,  hardly  ahle  to  breathe  in  his 
new  clothes,  which  were  top  small  tar  him, 
and  completely  mortified  and  depressed  by  the 
events  of  the  day^  his  tight  boots,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  at  length  abstracted  from  his 
swollen  and  inflamed  feet,  and  displaced  by 
a  pair  of  comfortable  slippers,  and  his  court 
suit  exchanged  for  a  loose  robe  de  chambre^  when 
Peter  announced  with  a  respectful  bow,  *^Mi 
Lord  Beaufort.^ 

*^  My  Lord  Beaufort,''^  said  Digby  turning 
pale. 

"  Why  what  on  airth  can  he  want  ?'^  said 
Mrs.  Digby. 

''  Show  him  in,^  said  Digby,  his  head  spin- 
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ning  round  like  a  top  and  not  distinctly  knowing 
what  he  had  to  expect. 

Lord  Beanfort  came  in.  He  had  changed 
his  military  court  uniform  for  his  nsnal  dress, 
and  he  entered  with  a  cool  and  composed  air. 

"  How  are  jon,  ladies  ?   how  are  jon,  Mr. 
Digby  ?     You  ^re  got  home,  I  see.^ 
^'  Yes,  my  lord,^  said  Mr&  Digby. 
"  Thank  Ood  !^  added  Digby. 
^I  hope  you  haye  enjoyed  yourself,   Ma- 
dame?^ 

^'Oh,  excessively;  it  was  quite  charming, 
my  Lord,^  said  Mrs.  Digby,  feeling  it  was  some 
remuneration  for  her  sufferings  that  she  was 
at  least  fidrly  in  society  with  Kings  and  Princes, 
Lords  and  Countesses. 

<'  Yon  hare  not  &tigued  yourself  dancing, 
I  hope.  Miss  Digby  ?^ 
*'  Oh  no,  sir.** 

^  You^re  very  fortunate :  I  think  that  sort 
of  thing  insufferable,  mysdtf.  They  are  horrid 
bores  —  the  ladies  frightful  with  a  fbw  excep- 
tions ;^  he  intended  this  for  a  compliment,  and 
marked  his  meaning  with  a  smile  to  his  fair 
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companions,  who  both  bowed,  particularly  Mrs. 
Digby. 

"  Oh,  my  Lord,  you  're  so  polite,  it  '*s  quite 
charmang^^  said  Mrs  Digby. 

'*  I  positively  don't  get  over  one  of  these 
nuisances  in  a  week;  I  can  stand  anything 
but  a  break&st.  Dinners,  suppers,  balls,  «ot- 
riea^  we  bear  these, — ^they  are  natural — we  are 
accustomed  to  them ;  but '^ 

^^  Your  Lordship  don't  like  the  dcjooney  dang 
9ang^  then  P"  said  Mrs.  Digby. 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you." 

^'  Well,  that 's  the  only  sensible  thing  I  Ve 
heard  you  say  yet,"  said  Digby,  bluntly. 

«  Ha,  capital,"  said  Beaufort.  "  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Digby,  I  have  a  request  to  beg  of 
you ;  may  I  speak  with  you  a  moment  ?  I  will 
not  detain  you  long." 

'^  Is  there  a  fire  in  the  study  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Digby,  for  she  had  dignified  a  little  room  where 
they  kept  the  guide-book  and  the  French  gram- 
mar with  that  name. 

^^  No,  mamma,"  said  Mary. 

"  Well,  then,  I  '11  tell  you  what—" 
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''Well,   whatr   asked   Digby,   feeling    it 
neceasaiy  to  saj  something. 

^  Mary  and  I  will  retire  into  our  dressing- 
roonnB.    Marj,   ring  for  Peter.  —  Peter,   call 
the  maids, — Miss  Digby  and  myself  wishes  to 
diaoge  onr  toykttes  ;  donH  decompose  yoorself, 
my  Lord,  on  my  acconnt.^ 
"  No,  I  won\^  said  Beaufort. 
*'  Mary,  my  love — good  morning,  my  Lord — 
bye,  b'ye,  Digby ;""  and  with  an  affected  air 
before  the    handsome  young  Lord,    who   she 
presumed  had  very  likely  called  after  Mary,  per- 
haps to  make  a  proposal,  and  upon  whom  she 
wished  to  leave  an  impression  as  a  persimne  dia- 
tinguity  she  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

^*  A  little  trifle,  I  believe,  has  occurred  be- 
tween you  and  my  friend  Elkington,  which 
he  has  requested  me  to  arrange.^ 

*'  Your    friend   Elkington   is   an   infamous 
Bcoundrel,''  said  Digby ;  **  a  contemptible,  un- 
principled,  cowardly  puppy— a  ^  ft  -*— puppy, 
my  Lord."" 
Beaufort  tapped  his  foot  with  his  rattan. 
^^  I  say,  my  Lor d^  your  friend  is  a  rascal,  a — 
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**  Why  this  is — an-a— certainly.  My  lord, 
are  you  aware  of  the  circumstances^that  is, 
how  this  affair  sprung  np  ?^ 

"  Who !  I  ?  certainly  not.  I  only  deliver 
my  friend'^8  message.^^ 

"  But,  do  yon  know,  sir,"  said  Digby,  with 
feeling,  "that  I  am  a  hnsband,  and  a  &ther, 
my  lord.*" 

**  I  certainly  had  not  given  the  subject  par- 
ticular reflection,  but  from  the  appearance  of 
the  lady  called  Madame  de  Digby,  and  also 
the  very  pretty  young  girl,  who  is  inscribed  on 
her  card  as  ^  saJHk^"*  I  am  induced  to  think 
you  are." 

**  Well,  my  lord,""  said  Digby,  "  I  have  only 
to  teU  you  that  I  did  not  call  your  friend 
a  rascal  till  he  had  proved  himself  one, — not 
till — ^being,  in  fact,  all  but  married  to  another 
lady, — I  detected  him,  my  lord,  making  love 
to  my  daughter.'*^ 

"  You  may  detect  a  gentleman  in  what  you 
please,*"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  tone  of  very  con- 
descending explanation,  "  but  you  really  ought 
to  be  aware  that  you   must  not  call  him  a 
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to  lead  her  into  danger— into  rain — ^for,  let  me 
tell  yon,  my  lord,  that  Mrs.  Digby  is  a  very 
weak  woman,  as,  it  ^s  my  opinion,  all  the  rest 
of  them  are.'' 

"  I  have  heard  you  very  patiently,  I  am 
sore,"  said  Beaufort,  ''  and,  for  the  confidence 
you  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  repose  in  me, 
upon  the  subject  of  your  family  afiairs  and 
prospects,  and  your  opinion  of  the  female  sex 
in  general,  and  of  Mrs.  Digby  in  particular, 
I  must  return  you  my  grateful  thanks.  But 
what  I  am  here  for  is  to  deliver  to  you  this 
note,  and  to  request  you  to  have  the  affair 
over  as  soon  as  possible.  Couldn't  you  arrange 
matters  this  evening,  and  have  it  settled  at 
daybreak  ?" 

"  If  I  'm  to  be  shot,"  said  Digby,  sullenly, 
*^  because  I  took  my  own  daughter  from  the 
hands  of  a  scoundrel,  I  perfectly  agree  that  the 
sooner  it 's  done  the  better." 

"  Will  you  name  a  friend,  then  ?" 

^*  I  haven't  a  fiiend  in  this  infernal  country, 
except,  indeed,  Mr.  Wyndham." 

'^  The  very  man  !  send  lum  to  me.     I  shall 
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would  hare  gone  out  eyen  with  pleasure,  and 
eomimtted  the  result  to  hazard.  He  had  no  mo- 
rn/ acrnples,  no  religions  objections.  He  viewed 
his  situation  merely  as  it  regarded  his  interest 
and  that  of  his  &mily.  He  saw  that,  to  Elk- 
ington  the  transaction  was  but  one  of  twenty 
similar  afl&urs,  for  which  he  was,  by  Us 
principles  and  practice  always  ready;  which 
brought  him  comparatively  no  danger,  and 
which,  even  if  it  should  terminate  &tally  to 
him,  would  leave  him  in  his  last  moments,  no 
regret  but  that  of  a  selfish  nature  ;  no  helpless 
wife,  no  daughter  exposed  without  defence  to 
the  worst  dangers  which  can  threaten  youth 
and  beauty.  Not  only  was  the  transaction  to 
him  certain  death,  but  it  would  bring  on  a  train 
of  consequences  of  which  the  dark  nature  and 
vague  extent  were  drawn  in  terrible  perspective 
by  imagination. 
Bitterly  deploring  his  wife^s  folly  in  dragging 

him  into  circles  of  society  infested  with  such 

« 

vices,  and  by  such  customs,  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  a  sinking  heart,  he  rang  for  a  ser- 
vant, ordered  Mr.  Wyndham  to  be  sent  for 
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"  All,  my  dear  fether.'' 

**  And  has  Lord  Elkington  dared — ?^ 

^'  Oh,  sir,  he  is  sincere  and  noble ;  indeed, 
indeed  he  is.  He  is  one  of  the  kindest,  the 
best  of  men.  He  is  all  goodness— all  conde- 
scension— all  purity.'^ 

**  And  do  yon  know  that  Lord  Elkington 
is  actoally  engaged  to  another  lady  P^ 

**  A  match  of  interest  made  np  by  his  mo- 
ther, in  which  he  has  assured  me  his  heart  is 
not  in  the  least  concerned,  and  which,  since 
he  has  seen  me,  he  is  almost  determined  to 
break  off;  mamma  says  she  is  sure  he  wiH."*^ 

"  And  yon,  Mary,""  said  Digby,  in  a  lower 
voice,  trembling  with  rage ;  "  have  you  been 
so  siUy  as  to  allow  your  feelings  to  become  in- 
terested in  this  man  ?^ 

"  Oh,  sir  —  he  —  I  —  that  is  —  mamma — ."^ 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  hid  her  face  in  his 
bosom. 

"The  villain.  The  infernal  profligate !'' 
muttered  Digby. 

"  'No,  no,  my  father.''^ 

"  Yes,  I  ftiVZ  teach  him,  I  will.'^ 
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as  a  disobedient  and  goiltj  child  ;  and  the  cnne 
of  jonr&ther,  whom  yonr  impmdence  perhaps 
will  consign  to  the  grave,  is  aU  I  leave  yon. 
I  will  have  no  Elkington  in  my  house.  I  —  I 
—  whj,  what 's  the  matter,  Mary  i'^ 

The  form  of  the  poor  girl  which  lay  on  his 
bosom,  pressed  more  and  more  heavily  upon 
him  till  he  perceived  her  slipping  to  the  floor, 
npon  which  she  wonld  have  fidlen,  had  he  not 
suddenly  canght  her  in  his  anns.  She  had 
fiunted.  He  rang  the  bell ;  Peter  came  to  his 
call,  and  announced  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  en- 
tered immediately.  He  started  on  seeing  the 
haggard  and  excited  face  of  Digby,  and  the 
state  of  insensibility  of  his  daughter. 

''  What  is  it?  What  is  the  matter?''  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  true  sympathy  which 
touched  the  heart  of  Digby. 

^<  I  am  a  ruined  man  !^  said  Digby,  and  he 
laid  down  his  forehead  upon  the  table,  and 
hid  his  fece  in  uncontrolable  agitation.  At  this 
moment  Mrs.  Digby  joined  the  group. 

**  Take  her,  madam,^  said  Digby,  *'  and  see 
the  result  of  your  fine  fiishionable  plans.^ 
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cncimistaiices  which  had  led  to  the  challenge. 
When  he  had  finished,  Claude  said, 

"WeU,  andwhatofit?^ 

**  What  of  it  P''  said  Digby  **  Do  you,  Mr. 
Wyndham  inquire  what  of  it  ?  When  I  ^m  going 
to  be  shot  in  about  twelve  hours  time  through 
the  head,  like  a  wild  duck,  do  you  sit  there 
and  ask  what  of  it  ?  Upon  my  word,  upon  my 
honour,  tliis  the  worst  of  aO  !^ 

^  What  is  worst  of  all  ?^  said  Claude,  calmly. 

*^  Why,  your  unfeeling,  singular,  and  alto- 
gether very  unaccountable  remark.  What  of 
it?  Why,  to  such  a  firiend  as  you,  nothing, 
perhaps ;  but  if  you  were  called  out  to  meet 
such  an  infiunous,  blood-thirsty  ru£San,  and 
avowed  cut^throat^u  this,  there  would,  I  pre- 
sume, sir,  be  a  good  deal  of  it."" 

^*  No  there  wouldn't,^  said  Claude,  with  the 
utmost  composure,  ^'  because  /  would  not  meet 
any  man  in  a  duel.  I  am  not  a  married  man 
myself  but  — ^^ 

**  For  which   you    ought  to  thank  God !  ^ 

id  Digby. 
**  Nor  have  I  any  one  dependent  on  me  for 
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particularly  in  your  case,  than  be  kiUed^  and 
leave  my  family  in  snch  a  defenceless  state  as 
yours  woold  be.  Perhaps,  I  could  not  better 
choose  the  jmoment  to  inform  yon  what  I  heard 
this  morning  of  Lord  Elkington  and  yonr  dangh* 
ter.  He  boasts  openly  among  the  young  men 
of  the  town,  of  having  acquired  her  confidence, 
and  has  eyen  so  &r  worked  upon  her  inex- 
perience by  his  promises  and  £i8cinations  as  to 
persoade  her  to  take  several  walks  with  him.^ 

^*  I  will  meet  him,^  said  Digby,  his  face  in- 
flamed with  rage.  '^I  know  not  what  may 
be  the  result,  but  I  will  meet  him.^ 

^^  I  can  tell  you  the  result,^  said  Claude. 

"Youca&P'' 

^  He  will  kill  you,  and  he  will  consider  your 
death  as  an  event  of  boasting  and  self-con- 
gratulation. Your  daughter  would  then  be 
left  without  a  protector.  You  have  allow- 
ed me  to  speak  plainly,  to  you,  my  friend. 
You  have  left  your  own  circle  of  society,  to 
come  into  one  where,  unfortunately,  a  father  may 
behdd  his  daughter  torn  from  him  at  mid-day, 
and  be  shot  in  attempting  to  defend  her,  with- 
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**  But,  I  have  given  him  my  card.  I  have 
told  him  I  would  grant  him  any  saiisfaction. 
After  this,  can  I  withdraw?  can  I  bear  the 
eye  of  the  world  ?  Won't  the  very  boys  hoot 
at  me  OB  I  pass  along  ?^ 

^  What  the  boys,  or  the  world  may  do,  is 
not  your  afiair.  /  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a  dael.     You  most  seek  some  other  friend.^ 

'*Let  me  ask  yon  one  thing;  npon  your 
honour,  as  a  gentleman,  wonld  yon  in  my  place 
refuse  to  fight  ?"" 

*'  Upon  my  honour  I  wonld.^ 
**•  And  dare  yon  asstire  me  that  yon  never 
wiD  either  send  or  accept  a  challenge,  imder  any 
eircmnstances  ?'^ 
**  I  do  most  solenmly.'*^ 
*'  And  do  you,  as  a  firiend,  tell  me  that  yon 
suppose  there  are  other  persons,  respectable, 
good  men,  who  believe  as  you  do  npon  the 
subject  of  dnelling,  and  who  would  not  call  a 
man  a  coward  because  he  refused  to  fight  ?^ 

*^  I  do.  I  am  certain  there  are  many  such. 
All  who  are  truly  Christians  on  the  globe  will 
praise  yon  for  it.    All  who  have  correct  moral 
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*^  He  will  commit  a  crime  against  the  law, 
for  which  I  would  no  more  be  ashamed  to  go 
to  the  law  for  redress  than  I  would  agftinst  any 
other  act  of  fraud,  or  roffianism.^ 

'*  Write  me  a  reply  then.*** 

Glande  sat  down  and  wrote : — 

"  Sir, 

'*  This  afternoon,  when  I  found  you  solicit* 
ing  from  my  daughter  promises  of  attachment 
incompatible  with  your  relations  with  the  Coun- 
tess Ida  Carolan,  I  used  language  which,  if  you 
did  not  deserve,  the  provocation  must  suffici- 
ently excuse,  without  other  apology  from  me. 
If  in  anything  which  I  said  you  found  an 
acquiescence  in  your  suggestion  as  to  a  meet- 
ing, I  must  beg  you  to  consider  that  I  spoke 
in  a  state  of  mind  when  passion  predomi- 
nated over  reason.  Upon  reflection,  I  find 
that  my  sense  of  duty  to  my  family  and  to 
my  Creator  will  not  permit  me  to  proceed 
further  in  a  course  where  I  can  see  no  possi- 
bility of  gaining  advantage  or  honour  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.     I  decline  giving  you 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Perhaps  no  characters  could  be  more  strik- 
iagl  J  contrasted  than  those  of  Elkington  and 
Wjndham,  now  about  to  come  into  contact. 
The  one  was  as  completely  base  as  the  other 
was  noble  and  disinterested  ;  the  one  was  des- 
titute of  all  moral  sense,  the  other  would  have 
died  rather  than  commit  a  wrong  action. 

Elkington  was,  in  everj  way,  Claude'^s  anti- 
thesis. In  painting  a  character  so  abandon- 
ed, we  should  fear  the  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion, did  not  history  and  the  less  extended 
annals  of  private  life  furnish  too  many  examples. 
It  is  becoming  a  fashion  with  modem  novelists 
to  mingle  good  and  bad  so  ingeniously  in  some 
of  their  characters,  that  one  scarcely  knows 
whether  they  are  objects  of  censure  or  admi- 
ration.    Unfortunately  for  human  nature  there 
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in  her  sentiments.  Of  this  the  chief  oanse  was 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Caro- 
lanSy  and  his  visible  progress  in  the  good  opinion 
of  Ida;  though  several  circumstances  which 
had  made  Elkington  sospect  Claude  had  placed 
Digby  on  his  guard  touching  his  visits  to  Maty, 
would,  without  other  grounds,  have  awakened 
the  resentment  of  a  heart  familiar  with  plans 
of  death.  He  had  also  reason  to  know  that 
the  note  from  Digbj,  declining  his  challenge, 
was  written  by  Claude.  On  receiving  it,  he 
resolved  to  fix  the  quarrel  upon  Claude,  and 
to  pursue  it  to  an  extremity.  The  custom  of 
duelling,  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  many, 
although  denounced  by  law  and  religion,  offered 
a  safe  and  sure  means  of  executing  his  scheme. 
It  is  such  men  as  he  who  are  alone  interested 
in  preserving  this  custom  from  the  odium  it 
merits.  The  honest  man  requires  no  such 
remedy ;  his  life  is  the  witness  of  his  courage 
and  honour,  and  the  insults  of  the  rash,  or  the 
wrongs  and  slanders  of  the  wicked,  pass  from 
before  his  name  like  clouds  from  the  ever  un- 
stained and  stainless  moon. 
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did  not  permit  him  to  adopt  that  mode  of 
anaDging  a  diqpute,  he  would  not  press  it  upon 
him ;  and  that,  on  condition  of  a  mutual  for- 
giyeness,  he  would  let  the  affair  drop  ;    but 
should  he  ever  relate  their  disagreement  or  the 
cause  of  it,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  provo- 
cation to  resume  the  correspondence.     The  de- 
listed Digby,  a  mountain  off  his  mind,  pro- 
mised everything,  and  secretly  resolved  to  with- 
draw his  family  from  Berlin  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, and  think  of  the  matter  no  more.     He  re- 
garded Claude  as  his  saviour,  and  swore  that,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  he  should  conmiand  him  to  any 
extent,  and   that  his  purse  and  his  life  were 
and  ever  should  be  at  his  disposal.     The  friend, 
whose  good  sense  had  rescued  him  from  this 
disagreeable  dilemma,  wanted  neither,  and  took 
his  leave   with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of 
having  prevented  bloodshed. 
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TUiiflhed  winter  rose  to  his  memorj,  the  con- 
stant succession  of  brilliant  yjfte^ — ^the  nnmerous 
nights  which  had  found  him  wandering  amid 
the  half  fiury  sploidour  of  royal  saloons,  tiQ 
the  breaking  day  at  length  sent  him  to  his  bed — 
the  new  acquaintances  he  had  made — the  dark 
bcBf  full  of  meaning,  of  Lady  Beverly— the 
rudeness  of  Elkington  —  the  bland  courtesy  of 
Gsrolan  ^  the  dignified  friendship  of  Madame 
TVharton — and  last,  not  least,  the  enchantment 
he  had  found  in  the  society  of  Ida,  and  which 
had  daily  grown  more  delicious  and  more  dan- 
gerous—aU  seemed  a  fiintastic  dream  amid  the 
smTonnding  silence  and-  solitude.     This  beauti- 
fill  forest  was  now  deserted  —  the  city  popu- 
lation had  not  yet  begun  to  appear  in  its  sylvan 
^ades;  only  the  squirrel  paused  and  listened 
in  the  path ;  while  the  birds,  whose  clear  notes 
edioed  through  the  wood,  scarcely  flew  at  his 
i^proach ;  the  grass  had  assumed  a  new  verdure, 
and  the  buttons  of  the  trees  were  fully  opened, 
disclosing  the  tender  leaves  and  blossoms ;  early 
flowers  were  peepmg  from  the  way  side,  or 
bending  over  the  streams*     The  earth,  long 
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had  now  taken  entire  possession  of  his  soul, 
had  half  betrayed  itself  in  her  presence ;  and 
the  sweet  instinct  of  a  heart  which  had  lost 
the  power  of  directing  itself,  found  in  her  man- 
ner so  mnch  tenderness,  even  in  its  reserve, 
that  he  conld  not  doabt  his  love  was  returned. 

As  Claude  paced  along  the  park,  he  could 
not  but  reflect  upon  his  position  with  feelings 
which,  although  filled  with  happiness,  were 
not  of  an  enviable  kind.  What  had  he  done  ? 
He  had  gained  the  affections  of  a  young  heart 
affianced  to  another.  He  had  weakly  lingered 
by  the  side  of  one  he  could  never  marry, — 
till  perhaps  their  separation  would  be  as  much 
a  source  of  unhappiness  to  her  as  to  him.  This 
was  little  more  than  the  act  of  a  scoundrel ; 
and  in  reflecting  upon  it,  he  experienced  *the 
humiliating  consciousness  of  having  deviated 
from  the  path  of  honour.  Alas  !  so  invisible 
are  the  lines  which  separate  innocence  from 
guilt,  that  the  most  honest  sometimes  find 
themselves  over  the  limit  before  they  are 
aware.  No  mortal  step  can  assure  itself  against 
this  danger;    but  while  the  weak  and  the  de- 
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prayed  go  on  in  their  career  of  temptation,  the 
noble  minded  start  from  the  flowery  road  the 
instant  they  see  where  it  leads. 

^^  Can  I  doubt  it  ?^  thought  Claude,  as  he 
wandered  into  the  thickest  and  most  solitary 
part  of  the  wood.  ^^  She  shares  my  infatuation. 
Let  me,  for  the  first  time,  breathe  to  the  air 
the  secret  which  as  yet  hovers  only  in  our 
dreams.  She  loves  me.  What  power  has  aided 
my  daring  wishes  ?  Some  demon,  perhaps,  to 
effect  my  ruin  f*" 

In  the  ardour  of  his  reveries  he  had  so  &r 
forgotten  himself  as  to  utter  this  rhapsody 
aloud.  It  was  not  without  a  guilty  start  that 
he  heard  a  step  at  his  side,  and  lifting  his  eyes 
beheld  Madame  Wharton. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  shock  wluch  the  sadden  sight  of  Ma- 
dame Wharton  sent  through  his  frame  checked 
his  hopes  and  brought  him  down  to  earth.  He 
saw  from  her  face  that  she  had  not  only  over- 
heard his  rhapsody,  but  that  she  understood 
the  ftill  extent  of  its  meaniog.  Her  counte- 
nance was  grave  and  severe ;  her  air  quiet  and 
dignified,  but  full  of  thought  and  melancholy. 
There  was  something  affectionate,  but  at  the 
same  time  compassionate  and  even  solemn  in 
her  manner.  He  remembered  the  playful  con- 
tract they  had  made  together,  and  he  felt  in 
truth,  like  Telemachus  when  Mentor  re- 
proved his  weakness  or  warned  him  of  his 
danger.  The  same  recollection  appeared  to 
occur  to  Madame  Wharton,  for  she  exclaimed, 
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"  O  youth,  confident  in  times  of  safety,  weak 
and  worthless  in  the  moment  of  temptation  ! 
Little  did  I  think,  when  in  sport  I  named  you 
Telemachus,  that  like  the  rash  boy  in  the  story, 
you  would  so  soon  and  so  imperatively  require 
the  hand  of  a  Mentor  to  tear  you  from  folly 
and  sin,  and  cast  you  into  the  sea.**^ 

'^  Madam,"*^  said  Claude,  ^^  I  scarcely  know 
whether  you  are  in  jest  or  in  earnest  ?'" 

^'  Jest ! '"  echoed  Madame  Wharton,  almost 
sternly;  then  pausing  and  turning  pale,  she 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face  with  a  gaze  so 
searching  aa  to  surprise  and  embarrass  him. 

"  How  strange  !  how  wonderful !  "^  she  con- 
tinued in  a  tone  almost  of  soliloquy. 

"  What,*^  said  Claude,  "  since  you  have  over- 
heard me,  is  it  so  strange  that — '^ 

He  stopped,  for  he  perceived  she  was  not 
listening  to  him. 

'^  Mr.  Wyndham,^^  resumed  she  presently  in 
a  more  familiar  tone,  ^'  dare  I  hope  I  have  read 
your  character  aright?  Among  men,  I  have 
rarely  seen  one  who  could  comprehend  or  fit- 
tingly reply  to  an  appeal  to  the  morality,  or 
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to  the  religion  of  a  rational  being,  when  it  was 
opposed  by  his  own  interest  or  passions.^ 

^^  Your  opinion  of  human  nature  is  a  gloomy 
one,"^  said  Claude,  relieved  to  find  that  the  com- 
panion, who  had  acquired  such  influence  over 
him  did  not  immediately  enter  upon  the  subject 
which  most  occupied  his  mind. 

^*  Though  I  have  not  mingled  actively  in 
life,^"*  she  resumed,  ^*  I  have  regarded  it  con- 
stantly as  a  spectator,  and  I  have  seen  much 
that  made  me  despise,  and  much  that  made  me 
pity  it;  but  I  have  rarely  met  a  man  who 
was  the  being  he  was  intended  to  be.  I  al- 
most tremble  to  test  one,  for  whom  I  have 
conceived  a  strange  interest.  I  almost  shrink 
from  searching  into  the  heart  of  Mr.  Claude 
Wyndham  to  find  whether  the  fair  promise  and 
the  goodly  outside  are  more  than  a  mask  and 
an  illusion.^ 

'*  Ah,  madam  !  what  would  you  say  ?^ 

**  I  have  long  wished  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you  in  private.  In  those  gay  scenes 
where  alone  we  met,  you  were  too  much  occu- 
pied with  other  and  more  agreeable  thoughts,  to 
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pay  much  attention  to  one  of  my  age  ;  but 
here— ^' 

*^  Say  on,  Madam.  Though  you  do  me  in- 
justice, there  is  not  any  one  in  Berlin  whose 
acquaintance  I  am  more  delighted  to  maintain.'*^ 

^'  Yes,  one,^  said  Madame  Wharton. 

Claude  coloured  beneath  the  calm  eyes  of  his 
ahnost  austere  inquisitor. 

"  Mr.  Wyndham  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe  me  above  idle  curiosity  or  a  vulgar 
desire  to  listen ;  but,  straying  through  the  wood 
for  a  walk,  I  saw  you  at  a  distance,  and  I  have 
for  some  time  followed  and  watched  you  un* 
observed.^        "    . 

"Watched  me?" 

"  Yes,  not  only  to-day  in  the  ramble  which 
you  supposed  to  be  a  solitary  one ;  but  since 
I  first  met  you,  I  have  always  watched  you. 
In  the  scenes  amid  which  the  winter  has  passed 
away,  my  former  position  in  society,  and  my 
present  relation  with  the  family  of  Count  Caro- 
lan,  has  gained  me  a  place.  But  age  and 
poverty  are  not  too  openly  welcomed  in  the 
gay  halls  of  fashion,  and  when  admitted,  are 
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apt  to  become  a  spectator  of  the  pleasures  of 
others  rather  than  a  participator  in  them. 
From  my  quiet  seat,  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  have 
Mowed  your  footstep  many  and  many  an  hoor. 
I  have  seen  the  light  of  joy  chase  the  shadow 
from  yonr  brow;  I  hare  seen  despair  succeed 
hope,  and  hope  again  banish  despair.^ 

**  Madam  I'' 

*^Did  you  think  that,  amid  the  pressing 
crowd,  there  were  no  minds  but  what  were 
engaged  in  their  own  amusements  ?  Alas ! 
in  a  ball-room  only  a  small  part  of  the  throng 
are  at  ease.  Calm  wisdom,  my  young  friend, 
looks  coldly  on  and  detects  the  serpent  coiled 
amid  the  flowers.^ 

*^I  hope  —  I  fear — that  is,  I  feel  assiired, 
Madam — "^ 

**  Hear  me  to  the  end,  Mr.  Wyndham. 
Among  these  mute  but  not  idle  gazers  I  have 
held  my  place,  and  you  have  been  the  principal 
object  of  my  attention.'*^ 

*^  Madam,^  said  Claude,  ^^  with  what  ob- 
ject?'' 

^^  Be  assured,''  she  continued,   *^  that  only 
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the  tmest  friendHhip  could  make  me  think  of 
becoming  your  preceptor.  The  words  in  which 
your  reverie  found  vent  just  now,^'  continued 
Madame  Wharton,  after  a  short  pause,  "  while 
they  famish  me  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
you,  have  betrayed  to  me  nothing  which  I  had 
not  discovered  before.  You  love  the  young 
Countess  Ida.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  be- 
stow upon  you  my  advice,  and  I  hope  you  will 
follow  it.'' 

"  I  will,''  said  Claude,  yielding  to  this  ex- 
traordinary proposal,  and  even  with  that  feeling 
of  relief  with  which  a  fainting  traveller  leans 
on  the  first  passing  stranger  who  offers  to  assist 
him. 

"  You  love  the  young  Countess  Ida,"  re- 
peated Madame  Wharton ;  **  speak  to  me,  as 
to  your  own  heart." 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

^*  I  do,"  said  Claude  at  length. 

*^  Notwithstanding  your  resolutions  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding  my  warnings,  not- 
withstanding you  knew  her  to  be  the  affi- 
anced bride  of  another,  notwithstanding   the 
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difference  of  rank  between  yonrself  and  her, 
notwithstanding — ^ 

"  Notwithstanding  all,^  said  Claude ;  ^*  since 
JOB  seek  my  confidence,  since  I  feel  assured 
yon  are  incapable  of  abusing  it,  I  repeat,  not- 
withstanding all,  I  love  her.  We  are  not 
the  masters  of  our  destiny,  of  our  feelings.  I 
cannot  keep  the  sun  from  wanning  me,  the 
winter  from  chilling  me  ;  nor  such  a  mind 
and  beauty  as  those  of  the  Countess  Ida,  firom 
filling,  and  mastering  my  heart.''^ 

^^  You  have  also,^  resumed  Madame  Whar- 
ton coldly,  "in  various  ways,  if  not  actually 
declared,  at  least  betrayed,  the  passion  you 
acknowledge.^ 

**  I  think — I  fear — I  do  not  know— I  never 
intended—" 

"  Speak  frankly,  and  explicitly.  I  have  ven- 
tured upon  this  interview  from  the  consideration 
that  your  heart,  if  it  is  weak  and  wavering,  is 
also  noble ;  that  the  same  capacity  which  gives 
it  the  force  to  love  tenderly,  bestows  the  yet 
higher  power  of  acting  honourably  when  duty 
requires."" 
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Claude  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  inqoisitory  as  if 
he  feared  some  demand  which  wonld  try  his 
resolution  severely. 

*'  Madam,^'  he  answered,  ^'  I  cannot  doubt 
that  my  admiration  has  been  revealed,  in  the 
long  intercourse  which  I  have  had  with  this 
young  lady.  It  has  been  not  the  result  of  in- 
tention, but  of  my  inability  to  prevent  it."" 

*^  And  you  presume  she  has  seen  this  ?^ 

^«  What  can  I  think  ?  what  dare  I  coiyec- 
ture?" 

^*  Let  me  put  an  end  to  your  modest  per- 
plexity,^' said  Madame  Wharton.  ^^  Ida  does 
not  know — does  not  dream  you  love  her." 

^^  How,  Madam,^  said  Claude,  on  whom  this 
abrupt  assertion  inflicted  a  pang  as  painful  as  it 
was  unexpected  —  *'  how  can  that  be  asserted  ? 
how  can  it  be  known  ?  Who  can  penetrate  into 
the  recesses  of  a  young  girPs  heart  P'** 

^*  I  can,^  replied  she,  coldly :  ^^  I  know  her 
every  thought  and  wish.^^ 

'*But, —  it  is  possible,^  said  Claude,  "that 
she  may  never  have  revealed — never  confided, 
even  to  you—  even  to  herself.' 


i. ^~  i.^  i.^ ^ii»M 
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^*  Secrets  neither  revealed  to  me,  nor  confided 
to  herself,"^  said  Madame  Wharton,  ^^  can  scarce- 
ly desenre  to  become  the  foundation  for  such 
a  &bric  of  hope  and  bliss  as  I  fear  yon  have 
reared  upon  them.  But  to  reply  more  definitely 
to  your  donbt.  A  Ithoagh  some  yonng  ladies  may 
dierish  snch  secrets,  Ida  is  not  one  who,  even 
were  she  too  timid  to  reveal  them,  could  be 
artfiil  enough  to  conceal  them  by  any  false 
statement;  and  she  has  this  day  assured  me 
that  you  are  the  aflianced  husband  of  Miss 
Mary  Digby.'^ 

Claude  coloured  to  the  temples. 

^^  Madam,^  he  said,  <^  I  solemnly  assure  yon 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  this,  and  you 
will  eternally  oblige  me  by — "" 

**  Undeceiving  her.'' 

**  Instantly.'' 

«  To  what  end  ?"" 

"  In  order  that — '^  he  stopped. 

^^  Is  it  your  intention  to  offer  yourself  to 
Count  Carolan  as  the  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
his  daughter?" 

«  No." 
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"  Mr.  Wyndham/'  said  Madame  Wharton, 
*'  I  take  you  to  be  one  of  the  few  who  will 
never,  from  selfish  considerations,  deviate  from 
the  path  of  right.  Intervals  of  weakness — pe- 
riods when  the  mists  and  fumes  of  error  blind 
the  eyes  and  mislead  the  steps — I  can  grant  you 
these.  They  are  but  tokens  of  mortality,  which 
Ood,  for  his  own  purposes,  has  made  frail  and 
feeble,  and  has  sent  adrift  like  a  ship  at  sea,  to 
meet  the  wild  tempest  and  the  hidden  rock. 
I  forgive  you  all  the  folly  you  have  com- 
mitted to  this  moment,  in  loving  my  young 
charge.*" 

^*  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,^  said  Claude  : 
'^  we  are,  indeed  weak  and  frail — cursed  with 
passions  which  we  cannot.jcommand  —  placed 
amid  temptations  which  we  cannot  resist."" 

^'  You  have  pronounced  here  the  silliest  words 
that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  honest  man,"" 
said  Madame  Wharton.  ^^  You  forget  the  char 
racter  which  alone  distinguishes  man  from  the 
beast,  when  you  make  him  such  a  contemptible 
machine.  No,  sir,  we  are  gifted  with  passions 
for  the  purpose  of  commanding  them  —  we  are 
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placed  amid  temptations  in  order  that  we  may 
resist  them.  The  most  sublime  sight  in  the 
nniyerse  is  a  man  tempted  by  the  allurements 
of  earth,  the  mortal  part  within  him  urging 
him  to  yield,  and  with  opportunity  to  grasp 
that  which  he  desires ;  yet  by  the  exercise 
of  a  self-controlling  sense  of  right,  passing  by 
the  thing  he  yearns  for,  living  without  it,  and 
turning  his  back  upon  it  for  ever.^ 

*'*'  I  implore  you,  Madam,^  said  Claude,  ^*  to 
speak  to  me  freely/^ 

"  Then  hear  me ;  you  cannot  cherish  an 
affection  for  Ida,  without  a  selfish  criminality, 
incompatible  with  the  character  of  an  honour- 
able man."*^ 

The  heart  of  Madame  Wharton  almost  failed 
as  she  felt  herself  inflicting  on  her  companion 
the  greatest  pang  of  which  his  nature  was 
susceptible ;  but,  like  a  skilful  surgeon,  who 
knows  that  firmness  is  the  truest  kindness,  she 
went  on. 

'^  The  idea  that  you  are  a  warm  and  accepted 
lover  of  Miss  Digby  is  generally  received  in 
Berlin.     It  was  formally  communicated  to  Ida 
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by  one  who  professed  to  have  received  the  fact 
from  your  own  lips.*" 

"  And  that  person  was — ^ 
Lord  Elkington.'' 

I  thought  so,^^  said  Claude  ;  *^  it  only  con- 
firms my  opinion  of  him  as  a  perfidious  scoun- 
drel.'' 

^'  I  did  not  myself  believe  it,  and  I  give  up 
the  last  feeling  of  esteem  for  Lord  Elkington, 
as  I  should  for  any  man  capable  of  uttering  a 
falsehood.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  the  belief  of 
this  report  has  been  Ida's  protection." 

^'  Ah,  madam.'' 

^^  She  does  not  love  you,  she  does  not  think 
you  love  her ;  your  conclusions  have  been  rash 
and  impetuous,  but  as  yet  your  actions  have 
been  more  guarded." 

"  O  Madam,"  said  Claude,  **  if  I  may,  if  I 
dare  draw  from  your  words  the  inference  which 
they  seem  to  admit,  I  should  be  the  happiest  of 
men.  If  I  understand  you  correctly,  she  of 
whom  you  speak,  but  for  an  error  which  any 
moment  may  rectify,  which  cannot  be  long 
without  exposure,  would  have  learned  the  iur 
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terest  I  have  conceived  for  her,  and  that  with- 
oat  displeasure.^ 

^  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  sach  an  ample 
admission  ;  but  suppose  it  were  true,  what 
would  be  your  course  ?" 

^  I  would  throw  myself  at  her  feet  —  appeal 
frankly  to  her  father  and  mother — "^ 

Madame  Wharton  smiled. 

^^  Ah,  sir,  you  little  know  Count  Carolan."*^ 

**  Yes,  Madam,  he  is  all  bounty  — -  all  bene- 
volence,  already  he  is  my  friend.^ 

"  Alas  !  ^  said  Madame  Wharton,  '^  how 
much  you  require  a  guide.  There  is  not  in  all 
Germany  a  man  more  sternly  despotic  in  his 
own  &mily,  more  fixed  and  immutable  in  his 
prejudices,  passions,  and  plans.  His  determi- 
nations once  formed,  all  earth,  all  heaven  can- 
not  change  them;  no  one  is  more  haughty, 
more  unrelenting,  more  devoted  to  rank  than 
he.  I  assure  you,  for  we  are  speaking  in  con- 
fidence, he  would  not  only  let  you  perish,  but 
he  would  see  Ida  perish  'also,  rather  than  she 
should  be  married  out  of  her  sphere  in  life.^ 

"  What  do  you  tell  me  ?  '^  cried  Claude. 
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**  What  I  have  told  you  long  before,  what 
every  one  would  have  told  you,  had  you  ex- 
amined the  subject  before  you  staked  so  much 
peace  of  mind  upon  it.  As  for  his  friendship 
for  you,  it  is  made  up  partly  of  the  love  of 
patronising,  partly  of  the  pomp  of  display  ;  he 
is  bland  and  fiEimiliar,  because  he  thinks  the  dis- 
tance between  you  and  him  so  inmieasurable, 
that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  your  being  con- 
founded as  his  equal.  Were  you  a  higher  per- 
sonage, you  would  have  found  him  more  difficult 
and  disagreeable ;  long  prosperity  and  immense 
wealth  have  inflated  his  heart,  and  true  sen- 
sibility is  long  ago  extinguished  in  his  bosom. 
The  moment  you  should  wound  the  vanity  of 
Count  Carolan,  you  would  find  him  an  impla- 
cable enemy.*' 

^^  Can  it  be  possible  ?  what  has  made  me  so 
blind  ?^ 

''  You  have  not  been  blind,  but  only  prema- 
ture in  forming  your  opinions.  Men  must  not 
be  judged  in  the  drawing-room  ;  those  who  are 
polite  to  you  are  not  consequently  good  men ; 
and  Count  Carolan  unfortunately  is  a  man  of 
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a  cold  heart,  and  a  very  feeble  understanding. 
His  god  is  himself,  he  thinks  of  nothing  else, 
and  there  is  no  enemy  so  merciless  as  a  fool. 
I  give  you  these  hints,  firankly  that  yon  may 
know  yonr  ground,  and  not  precipitate  yourself 
publicly  into  any  awkward  position."" 

*'  And  the  Countess  Carolan  ?^ 

^*  Like  her  husband,  she  is  the  worshipper  of 
rank.  It  has  become  nature  to  them ;  their  tastes, 
—or  prejudices,  perhaps  you  will  be  pleased  to 
call  them,  —  they  have  inherited,  you  must  re- 
member, from  generations  of  haughty  ancestors, 
and  the  tendency  of  their  nature  has  been  con- 
firmed, if  indeed  it  required  confirmation,  by 
education  and  example.     You  smile.**^ 

^'  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  people  should 
disregard  the  substance  and  realities  of  life,  and 
sacrifice  hope,  charity,  and  happiness  for  empty 
names  and  glittering  shadows.^ 

**  Continue,  if  you  please,^  said  Madame 
Wharton,  gravely,  ^^  to  wonder  and  despise ; 
but  till  you  are  beyond  the  danger  of  error, 
you  must  not  be  too  severe  upon  those  of 
others."' 
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*^  May  I  ask  if  the  Countess  Ida  shares  their 
opinions  ?"" 

^'  Frankly,  no  ;  she  has  pride  as  high  as  theirs, 
but  of  a  different  kind.^ 

^*  I  understand  you,^  said  Claude. 

*^  And  now  let  me  put  this  case  to  you,'*^  said 
Madame  Wharton^  ^^  as  the  Carolans,  as  the 
world  will  put  it.  You  are  a  guest  at  Count 
CarohmX  recommended  by  an  intimate  fnend. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  you  are  all  but  the 
husband  of  another;  this  report,  so  universal 
that  it  appears  impossible  you  could  have  over- 
looked it,  is  confirmed,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  your 
conduct  towards  the  lady  and  her  eccentric 
fisunily.'' 

^*  You  amaze  me  :  pray  ezplain.^^ 

"  Your  frequent  visits  to  their  house  —  your 
accompanying  them  to  the  opera  —  your  openly 
expressed  interest  in  the  parents -^  their  im- 
mense wealth  *-  the  girFs  beauty,  modesty,  and 
grace,  and  your  anxiety  to  be  in  their  company 
at  the  dijcuner  of  Prince  R— — '' 

*^  Ghracious  Heaven  I  Madam,  I  assure 
you  — ^"^ 

"  Pray  do  not  interrupt  me.     Whether  true 
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or  fidse,  this  opinion  prevailed,  and  yonr  own 
actions  sanctioned  it.  Under  these  circom- 
stances,  the  world  will  say,  70a  stole  into  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family,  where  jonr  plansible 
demeanour  gained  you  confidence,  and  your 
Yery  want  of  rank  placed  in  your  way  faci- 
lities which  would  have  been  cautiously  with- 
held from  a  person  less  insignificant.^ 

♦*  Madam—" 

'*  I  am  speaking,  not  my  own  sentiments, 
and  I  am  risking  your  esteem,  which  I  greatly 
?alue,  in  order  to  let  you  learn  without  delay 
or  disgrace  what  the  world  will  say.^ 

^^  Perhaps,  Madam,  your  imagination  is  too 
lively  in  drawing  sketches  of  the  Aiture,"  said 
Claude  haughtily. 

Madame  Wharton  regarded  him  as  he  lifted 
his  tall  form  with  4ui  air  of  cold  anger,  and 
she  grew  as  pale  as  he.  Several  times,  indeed, 
in  the  course  of  this  conversation,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  upon  his  face  with  an  interest  which 
seemed  independent  of  the  subject  on  which 
she  was  speaking. 

'*  I  repeat  only  what  the  world  has  already 
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said,^  resumed  she.  ^^  Your  attentions  to  Ida 
have  not  been  onobseryed ;  nay,  persons  are 
not  wanting  who  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that, 
under  a  £Edse  character,  that  of  the  affianced 
husband  of  another,  which  character  you  have 
assumed  deliberately,  and  supported  with  skill, 
nay,  even  under  a  false  name— ^ 

«  Madam !" 

"  You  have  employed  your  winter  in  endea- 
vouring to  win  the  affections  of  an  inexperi- 
enced girl ;  to  nuse  yourself  to  a  rank  of  life 
above  your  own ;  to  relieve  your  poverty  with 
her  princely  fortune.'* 

Claude  stood  silent  and  haughty,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  regard  his  companion  as 
an  enemy  or  a  friend. 

^^  I  need  not  add,  that  for  myself,**  said 
Madame  Wharton,  "  I  repose  implicit  confidence 
in  the  purity  of  your  intentions,  and  the  noble- 
ness  of  your  character.  You  have  unwarily 
allowed  yourself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  illu« 
sions  of  a  passion  far  removed  even  from  hope. 
I  have  already  given  you  a  token  of  my  con- 
fidence by  adverting  to  the  principles  by  which 
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onlj  a  noble  mind  could  be  governed.  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  as  your  sincere  firiend,  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  the  calmnnies  going  about 
respecting  you — calumnies  so  painfully  mixed 
up  with  truth  as  to  require  all  jour  attention. 
There  are,  moreover,  other  reports  against  you 
of  a  serious  kind.^ 

"Do  you  advise,"^  asked  Claude,  'Uhat  I 
should  refer  them  to  the  ordinary  remedy  in 
use  among  gentlemen,  and  which  would  pro- 
cure me  a  vengeance  which  I  do  not  desire, 
or  render  me  a  victim  without  clearing  my 
oame?^ 

^  No,  sir.  I  have  learned  that  you  are  from 
principle  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  ever 
fighting  a  duel.  It  is  that  which  confirms  my 
respect  for  your  character.  It  is  that  which 
makes  you,  in  my  eyes,  superior  to  the  com- 
mon class  of  men,  who  are  destitute  of  lofty 
and  enlarged  principles  of  action.  I  admire 
the  dignified  courage  and  humanity  which 
prompts  you  to  decline  a  dueL**^ 

^^  Tell  me,^  said  Claude,  after  a  pause,  ^'  to 
what    reports    you    aUude?      The    character 

VOL.  I.  N 
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which  is  not  above  calmnny  deserres  it.  An 
honest  life  is  the  only  reply  to  ahmder.-^What 
reports  P**^ 

Yet,  notwithstanding  his  effort  to  remain 
composed  he  felt  the  blood  flowing  more  im- 
petuously through  his  veins,  and  his  cheek 
burnt  with  shame  and  indignation. 

**  It  is  asserted  that  you  are  not  what  you 
profess  to  be.'" 

"  How  ?"" 

^^  That  you  are  a  wanderer ;  an  adventurer ; 
in  short  a  chevalier  JTindustrie  r 

'^  Ah  !  Madam,^^  said  Claude,  ^^  you  have 
done  me,  indeed,  injustice  if  you  supposed  me 
likely  to  be  moved  by  a  piece  of  scandal  so 
idle  and  so  easily  exposed.^ 

*^  But  how  is  it  to  be  exposed  ?^ 

^*  I  should  think  Lord  Perceval^s  letter .**" 

**It  is  asserted  that  Lord  Perceval  never 
wrote  that  letter.^ 

^^  A  reference  to  him  will  at  once — ^^ 

^'Do  you  not  know?  — have  you  not  then 
heard?" 
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"  Heard  what  ?" 

''  That  Loid  Perceval  is  dead  I"" 

"  Gracious  Heayen !" 

^'  He  is  dead,  sir.  The  news  came  by  yes- 
terday's mail.'" 

^^He  was  almost  my  only  friend/'  said 
Qande,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

The  obyions  sincerity  of  his  astonishment 
and  angnish  touched  and  convinced  Madame 
Wharton.  Her  own  eyes  also  were  filled  with 
moisture  as  she  said, 

"  No,  Mr.  Wyndham ;  if  you  wish,  if  you 
will  accept  it,  you  may  depend  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  another.  I  am  in  a  position  of  life  to 
do  you  little  service,  but  my  friendship  may 
not  be  worthless.  You  are  in  a  dangerous 
crisis.  If  I  read  you  a-iight,  you  are  capable 
of  any  self-sacrifice,  and  you  will  never  shrink 
from  duty  unless  the  mists  of  passion  hide  it 
from  your  view.  Let  it  be  my  task  to  waft 
these  mists  from  before  your  eyes ;  to  restore 
you  to  the  coolness  and  dignity  of  a  moral  be- 
ing ;  to  lead  you  from  hopes  that  destroy,  anil 
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temptations  that  degrade  you.  You  are  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  one  step,  and  you  not 
only  fall  yourself,  but — ^ 

"  Madam,  go  on — '^ 

"  She  will  perish  with  you  ?'^ 

^^  I  tremble  at  your  words, '^  said  Claude, 
greatly  moved ;  ^^  a  tumult  of  joy,  hope,  fear, 
despair,  takes  from  me  the  power  to  think  of 
anything  but  the  half  confession  which  you 
have  twice  made  this  morning.  What  is  your 
meaning  ?— what  is  your  object  ?  Have  you 
come,  like  my  better  angel,  to  bestow  upon 
me,  after  aU,  the  prize  which  would  make  me 
too  happy  for  a  mortal  ?  or,  have  you—** 

^^  I  have  thought  you  a  person  who  could 
be  better  governed  by  honour  than  by  other 
means.  I  have  determined  to  trust  to  that 
character,  which,  I  think,  I  perceive  in  you ; 
to  make  no  concealment ;  to  lead  you  by  none 
of  the  intrigues  and  duplicity  which  may  be 
necessary  in  dealing  with  inferior  minds.  I  re- 
solved to  show  you  the  whole  ground  as  it  lies 
at  your  feet ;  to  point  to  the  path  of  passion, 
because  your  comprehension  is  enlarged  enough 
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to  see  where  it  leads,  and  to  show  you  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  doty,  which  I  helieve  you 
will  choose  the  moment  yon  yield  yourself  to 
your  hahitual  contemplations.'^ 

"I  will  do  anjrthing,  I  will  follow  any 
path,  make  any  sacrifice,^  said  Claude,  ^*  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  Ida. 
Bat  if  she  loves  me— ^ 

'^  She  does  not  love  you,^  said  Madame  Whar- 
ton, coldly ;  ^'  but  she  thinks  of  you  too  much. 
She  has  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  and 
appreciating  the  difference  between  yourself  and 
the  gentleman  to  whom  she  is  about  to  be 
united.     She  —'" 

"  Oh,  go  on !'' 

<^  Had  Heaven  not  thrown  between  you  an 
impassable  chasm ;  had  no  previous  engage- 
ment existed  between  Elkington  and  herself; 
had  she  not  supposed  your  affections  devoted— 
your  hand  pledged  to  another ;  had  she  not 
beheld  that  other  pre-eminently  lovely  —  and 
beheld  also,  with  all  the  world,  your  attentions 
to  her — Ida  might— ^ 
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'^  Oo  on,  Madam,  and  I  am  your  slave  for 


ever." 


"  Might  have  loved  you.  Nay,  more  —  I 
will  speak  to  you  frankly ;  she  would  have 
known  with  you  a  happiness  she  can  never 
know  with  Elkington.*" 

"  This  is  the  wildest  vision  of  joy,''  said 
Claude,  ^*  that  ever  blessed  the  eyes  of  a 
mortal."" 

'^  Relying  on  your  honour  as  a  gentleman,''' 
continued  Madame  Wharton,  **  I  have  made 
you  in  confidence  this  confession  on  two  con- 
ditions. You  said  you  would  obey  me,  if  I 
would  go  so  far,  and  I  trust  entirely  to  your 
honour.'' 

"  I  repeat  it,"  said  Claude. 

"  Prepare,  then,  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test." 

Claude's  colour  left  his  cheek.  His  ardent 
triumph  had  already  subsided,  and  he  almost 
held  his  breath,  as  she  continued  : 

*^In  the  first  place,  you  will  never  act  on 
the  strength  of  the  confession  I  have  made  to 
you  ?" 

"  I  never  will.  Madam." 
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'^  In  the  next— and  I  would  never  have  re- 
vealed to  yon  what  has  fidlen  this  mmute  firom 
my  lips,  bnt  as  an  equivalent,  and,  if  jon  please, 
a  reward,  for  the  sacrifice  I  am  about  to  ask 
of  you— ** 

^^  Speak  on.  I  know  what  you  will  demand. 
Banish  me  if  you  will  to  the  fiirthennost  cor- 
ner of  the  globe.  Indeed,  I  should  have  thus 
exiled  myself  of  my  own  accord.  I  will  leave 
her.  I  will  never  see  her  more.  I  will  not 
even  bid  her  one  last  adieu.  I  will  fly  this 
instant.*" 

"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  fly,"*^  said  Madame 
Wharton. 

"  Not  fly  ?'' 

^^  I  do  not  object  to  your  seeing  Ida  again  as 
usual,  on  your  pledge  as  a  gentleman  to  bear 
yourself  towards  her  as  if  no  mutual  feeling  of 
interest  had  ever  been  between  you.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  oppose  any  abrupt  disappear- 
ance which  would  only  excite  suspicion,  awaken 
curiosity,  and  produce,  perhaps,  in  her  bosom 
an  idea  which  I  wish  to  avoid.  Flight,  per- 
haps, would   be   the  easiest  course  for  you ; 
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but  it  might  leave  in  the  heart  of  mj  young 
friend  a  sentiment  which  mnst  not  exist  there 
-*an  image  which  must  be  entirely  effaced. 
Her  future  happiness — ^her  future  duties  require 
it.  Fly — ^you  may,  certainly,  at  the  proper 
moment ;  but,  before  you  fly — ^ 

She  hesitated,  and  Claude  also  awaited  with 
a  feeling  of  dread  the  conclusion  of  her  har 
rangue. 

*^  Before  you  fly,  you  must  assist  in  repair- 
ing the  evil  your  imprudence  and  weakness, 
if  not  your  guilt,  have  occasioned.  You  must 
aid  me  in  extinguishing  utterly  the  first  spark 
which  may  have  found  its  way  into  her  bosom.^ 

^'  And  how  am  I  to  assist  in  this  self-sacri- 
fice ?'''*  said  Claude,  **'  how  am  I  to  immolate  my 
reputation — ^my  honour  ?^ 

'*  If  your  object  be  her  happiness,  when 
you  see  the  impossibility  of  her  union  with 
you,  you  will,  for  her  sake  wish  her  to  forget 
you.  The  expression  of  this  wish,  in  words^ 
is  easy  and  unmeaning.  Contribute  towards  it, 
sir,  by  your  actions.  Before  you  quit  Berlin, 
she  must  believe  you  attached  to  another.^ 
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^^  That  yon  saj  is  already  her  opiDion.^ 

'*  So  it  is ;  but  jour  manner  to  her  has  some- 
times made  it  warer.  Let  it  be  so  no  more. 
Neither  seek  nor  avoid  her  society ;  make  no 
attempt  to  inspire  her  with  a  different  opinion  ; 
but— ^ 

*^  She  will  think  that  I  have  trifled  with  her 
peace  in  mere  sport.**' 

*^  Do  not  be  dissuaded,^  said  Madame  Whar- 
ton, ^^from  a  course  jou  know  to  be  the  right 
one,  bj  a  fear  of  consequences.  Perhaps,  if 
her  esteem, — ^her  respect  for  you  were  diminish- 
ed— perhaps — if — '" 

^^She  thought  me  a  scoundrel,''''  interposed 
Claude,  bitterly. 

**  You  would  save  her  from'  the  pangs  which 
now  tear  your  own  heart,  and  may  perhaps 
shade  your  future  life  with  sorrow.  If  your 
position  is  awkward,  yon  mnst  remember  yonr 
own  rashness  has  placed  you  in  it.  Are  you 
capable  of  this  sacrifice  ?  have  you  the  real 
love  for  her  to  sacrifice  yourself,  your  nicest 
feelings,  for  her  happiness,  even  when  that  hap- 
piness can  never  be  shared  by  you  ?    Are  you 
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capable  of  acting,  from  a  high  moral  sentiment, 
unrewarded  except  by  the  approbation  of  your 
own  heart,  and  of  Heayen  ?*• 

^^  May  I  ask  if  you  are  authorised  by  the 
Count  and  Countess  Carolan  to  procure  from 
me  these  concessions?^  demanded  Claude. 

*^  Frankly,  I  am ;  and  more  frankly,  could 
you  but  have  heard  the  terms  of  astonishment 
and  indignation  in  which  the  Count  expressed 
himself,  respecting  the  affair,  when  at  length 
informed  of  it  by  Lady  Beverly,  you  would 
thank  me  for  having  interfered  to  spare  you  a 
collision  with  one  who,  once  offended,  knows  no 
bounds  to  his  resentment.^ 

'^  And  where  originate  the  aspersions  against 
my  character?** 

Have  you  no  suspicion  ?** 
Lord  Elkington  ?'' 

*^  Certainly.  He  and  his  mother  have  both 
perceived  the  growing  interest  you  have  ex- 
cited, and  are,  I  think,  naturally  enough,  indig- 
nant at  an  interference  so  unauthorized,  and 
so  fatal  to  their  happiness.  Lord  Elkington  is, 
has  been,  and,  though  I  know  not  why,  proba- 
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ilj  alwajB  win  be^  yonr  enemy.     He  k  busy 
everywhere  in  blackening  your  name.^ 

^  I  belieye  1  know  him,^  said  Claude. 

*^Will  yon  Aen  consent,  for  tbe  happiness 
of  Ida»  to  the  ooone  I  mark  out  for  yon  ?  I 
speak,  Mr.  Wjndham,  as  a  mother  to  her  son. 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  happiness  of  this 
tender  girl ;  and  she  thinks  too  mnch  of  yon. 
Whether  the  feelings  with  which  she  now  re- 
gards yon,  deepen  into  love,  or  subside  into 
piqae,  indiffnvnce,  or,  perhaps,  dislike,  depends 
upon  yourself.  Marry  her,  yon  never  can,  un- 
der any  cironmstances ;  die  is,  moreover,  affi- 
anced to  Elkington,  who  is  chosen  by  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  Coimt  Carolan  cannot  be  moved 
when  he  has  made  up  his  determination.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  who  are  firm  becanse  they 
are  feeble-minded  and  cold-hearted.  Reason 
and  feeling  have  no  influence  over  him.  I  should 
long  since  have  implored  mercy  for  Ida  on  this 
subject,  had  I  not  known  that  it  would  be 
Qsdess.  Besides  Lord  Elkington^s  wealth,  his 
rank,  his  great  ^expectations,  partly  supply  his 
deficiencies.^ 
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^'  They  are  poor  substitutes,'*^  said  Claude 
bitterly. 

"  If  then,  by  word  or  action,  if,  even  by  a 
lookf  you  exercise  the  power  which  you  begin 
to  possess  over  this  innocent  and  yet  happy 
^1 ;  if  you  light  the  fire  of  hopeless  passion 
in  her  now  calm  and  peaceful  heart ;  if,  for  a 
selfish  intoxication  of  your  own,  you  pour  into 
her  cool  and  healthy  yeins  the  poison  which 
now  flows  bumingly  through  yours  ;  if,  without 
higher,  or  wiser  object,  than  the  momentary 
gratification  of  your  weakness,  you  thus  darken 
her  future  life,  young  man  you  are  a  vUlain, 
or  a  creature  so  weak  and  unworthy,  that  to 
make  her  despise  you,  it  will  only  be  sufficient 
to  paint  you  as  you  are.**^ 

"  Spare  me,  Madam,^  said  Claude,  covering 
his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  Give  me  your  promise  never  to  undeceive 
her  in  the  belief  that  you  love  another,  how- 
ever humiliating  to  your  pride,  however  harrow- 
ing to  your  passion,  or  fly,  and  see  her  no  more. 
Your  flight  will  reveal  to  her  the  truth,  and 
you  may  solace  your  own  misery  by  the  con- 
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Bcionsness  that  you  have  been  the  caase  of 
hers.  Yes,  she  will  love  yon  ;  she  will  then 
see  that  yon  love  her.^ 

^^  Ah  !  why  may  she  not  requite  the  sin- 
cerest,  the  holiest  love  that — ^ 

'^  She  will  requite  your  love,^  said  Madame 
Wharton,  ^*  but  how  ?  From  that  moment 
she  will  be  for  ever  wretched ;  she  wiU  be 
given  up  to  the  tortures  of  disappointed  affec* 
tion.'  Too  well  I  know  her  nature  ;  she  might 
fly  with  you,  perhaps,  but  she  would  carry  ruin 
with  her,  and  leave  misery  behind*  You  will 
be  the  means  of  introducing  discord  into  the 
£unily  that  welcomed  you  with  open  hospita- 
lity, and  of  wilfully  destroying  the  happiness  of 
an  inexperienced  girl,  rash  enough  to  love,  weak 
enough  to  trust  you.^ 

"  If  I  throw  myself  at  Carolan'^s  feet,"  said 
Claude,  much  agitated;  for  these  half-admis- 
sions of  Madame  Wharton  deprived  him  in 
some  degree  of  his  usual  self-possession  and 
good  sense. 

»  He  wiU  insult  and  ^nrn  you.  I  hare  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  expressions 
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he  made  use  of,  when  he  learned  the  danger 
that  threatened  his  daughter.  If, her  life  de- 
pended on  her  union  with  you,  both  her  parents 
would  rather  see  her  in  her  grave.  No  one, 
not  nobly  bom,  not  able  to  support  her  in  the 
sphere  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  family  honours,  will  ever  re- 
ceive the  hand  of  Ida  Carolan,  She  is  the  last 
of  her  race.  Upon  that  child  depends  the  con- 
tinuation of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Eu^ 
rope  ;  and  you,  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  ask  it  not  in 
a  spirit  of  unkindness,  what  have  you  to  offer  ?^ 

^^  I  oppose  no  more,^  said  Claude.  *^  I  yield. 
From  this  time,  neither  by  word,  nor  look, 
will  I  prevent  the  state  of  mind  you  wish  to 
produce  in  her.  Ida  is  another'^s.  Tell  her  of 
me  what  you  please.  I  will  never  contradict, 
or  explain.  I  have  been  weak.  I  will  be  so 
no  more.'' 

^^  I  trust  you  implicitly,''  said  Madame  Whar- 
ton. 

^^  I  hope  you  may  do  so,  Madam." 

**  And  you  will  not  leave  Berlin  immedi- 
ately?" 
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"  I  will  remain  till  you  yourself  bid  me  go.*" 
It  is  a  perilous  task,  young  man.^ 
I  will  perform  it  !^  said  Claude. 

"  She  will  never  know,^  said  Madame  Whar- 
ton, '^  how  ready  you  have  been  to  sacrifice 
your  happiness  for  hers ;  but  I  shall  not  forget 
you  have  done  your  duty.  Not  love  itself,  with 
aD  its  channs,  would  ever  make  you  so  truly 
happy.     Adieu  !^ 

She  extended  her  hand.  He  raised  it  with 
reverence  to  his  lips ;  and  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Claude  stood  a  moment  motionless  in  the 
attitude  in  which  Madame  Wharton  had  leil 
him.  He  was  stunned  with  the  unexpected 
turn  his  affairs  had  taken,  and  with  the  long 
and  exciting  interview  he  had  had  with  this 
singular  person,  upon  the  most  interesting  theme 
which  could  occupy  his  thoughts.  He  could 
not  account  for  the  influence  she  exercised  over 
him.  He  sank  beneath  her  frown,  and  re- 
joiced in  her  smile,  as  if  she  had  indeed  been 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  in  mortal  form,  descend- 
ed from  heaven  to  point  out  to  his  eyes,  blinded 
with  passion,  the  path  of  duty.  Her  tones 
swayed  his  mind,  and  touched  his  heart  with 
a  persuasive  power,  and  in  her  majestic  coun- 
tenance he  traced  lineaments,  which,  in  a  sin- 
gular degree,  riveted  his  attention,  and  awaken- 
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ed  his  reyerence  and  love.  Some  people  strike 
the  eye  at  the  first  glance,  and  produce  an  im- 
pression of  beanty  or  dignity,  which  grows 
weaker  the  more  they  are  seen  and  known; 
others,  without  discovering  themselves  at  first, 
disclose,  in  each  subsequent  interview,  the  most 
interesting  peculiarities  of  expression  and  man- 
ner. Madame  Wharton  was  one  of  this  latter 
kind.  Claude  could  scarcely  recognise  in  her 
the  unobtrusive  lady  whom  he  first  met  in  the 
diligence.  The  more  he  saw  her,  the  nobler 
became  her  gait,  the  more  impressive  and  intel- 
lectual her  countenance.  When  she  quitted 
him,  and  her  eyes,  lately  so  severe,  were  bath- 
ed in  tears,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet.  He  had  sworn 
to  be  her  slave.  The  playAil  compact,  origi- 
nally commenced  in  jest,  had  suddenly  turned 
to  very  serious  earnest ;  and,  at  the  conmiand 
of  this  poor  and  neglected  stranger,  as  if  she 
had  been  an  angry  angel,  he  had  pledged  him- 
self to  abandon  for  ever  the  prize  which  seemed 
nearly  within  his  reach,  and  upon  which  the 
whole  happiness  of  his  life  depended.    As  he 
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reflected  upon  the  extent  of  this  pledge  his 
feelings  rose  against  it,  and  already  he  began 
to  regret  it.  Under  the  fascination  of  this 
woman  he  had  signed  his  rain. 

*'  Yes,^  he  thought,  "  I  have  sworn  an  eter- 
nal adieu  to  Ida.  Had  it  been  but  separation, 
I  could  have  borne  it  with  patience.  The  con- 
sciousness that  we  understood  and  loved  each 
other  would  have  been  at  least  one  gleam  of 
sunshine  on  my  path ;  but  this  is  a  tearing 
asunder  of  heart  and  soul ;  and  if  I  feel  pain, 
I  know  I  shall  inflict  it.  I  shall  meet  her 
coldly.  Her  gaze  will  once  more  seek  mine 
in  vain.  Her  smile  will  be  unretumed.  She 
will  wonder  ;  she  will  tremble ;  she  will  think 
me  capricious  and  treacherous.  Horror  at  such 
baseness  will  be  succeeded  by  shame,  and 
shame  by  resentment.  What  will  become  of 
me,  and  what  will  become  of  her,  if  she  throw 
herself  away  upon  this  profligate?  Perhaps 
she  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  woman  of  the 
world.  With  him  she  cannot  be  happy,  unless 
she  ceases  to  be  what  a  woman  should  be. 
With  me,  even  in  poverty, — Ah!   dangerous 
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and  useless  thoughts  !  some  demon  breathes 
them  into  my  mind.  I  most  inddge  in  them  no 
more.  Whatever  pangs  it  may  cost  me,  the  path 
I  have  chosen  is  right.  I  knew  it  even  before 
this  strange  being  arose,  as  if  out  of  the  earth, 
to  shame  me  from  my  weakness.  Yes,  I  renew 
the  oath.  Ida,  sweet  angel,  for  ever  adieu  f 
Only  image  of  earthly  happiness,  I  waft  thee 
to  the  winds !" 

As  he  walked  on,  the  afternoon  sunshine  fell 
bright  and  yellow  upon  the  forest  floor.  The 
birds  warbled  on  the  branches ;  all  nature  seem- 
ed full  of  joy.  His  way  led  through  devious 
paths,  and  over  fidry-looking  ledges ;  and,  pene- 
trating yet  farther  into  its  hitherto  unexplored 
recesses,  the  wood  appeared  to  grow  deeper  and 
lovelier  every  moment. 

After  a  winter,  devoted  merely  to  scenes  of 
fashion,  the  peaceftil  and  familiar  forms  of  na- 
ture struck  his  eye  with  a  beauty  which  he  had 
never  before  so  keenly  perceived,  and  to  which 
the  tender  anguish  of  his  soul  only  rendered 
him  more  susceptible.  Everything  seemed  bath- 
ed in  enchanting  hues,  and  disposed  in  graceful 
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outlines.  He  was  gifted  with  a  lively  feeling  of 
that  exquisite  perfection  which  lies  even  in  the 
rudest  and  commonest  forms  of  nature ;  and 
his  eye  did  not  fall  upon  a  spot  of  earth  or 
heaven,  without  receiving  a  sensation  of  won- 
der and  delight.  Sometimes  through  the  long 
avenues,  he  caught  a  vista  of  the  meadows 
softened  in  the  distance ;  the  windmill,  casting 
its  broken  shadow  upon  the  ground  ;  the  lean- 
ing trees,  with  their  rough-barked  trunks,  im- 
mediately around  him,  tinged  with  silver,  or 
clothed  with  hoary  moss ;  the  brown  earth,  with 
its  glittering  pebbles ;  the  tender  lawns ;  the 
soft  clouds,  sailing  in  the  blue  air,  like  swans 
on  a  transparent  flood.  The  whole  scene  touch- 
ed his  soul  with  pensive  delight,  and  made 
him  sigh  to  gaze  on  a  world  so  lovely,  and 
to  feel  that,  amid  the  thousands  who  enjoyed 
it,  he  was  an  outcast,  and  a  wretch,  to  whom 
its  very  charms  only  brought  an  augmentation 
of  sorrow. 

He  stopped  and  looked  around  him.      A 
piece  of  rude  timber,  the  half  hewn  trunk  of 


I  a  tree  lately  felled,  and  not  yet  removed  by 
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the  work-men,  lay  beneath  an  old  oak;  but 
the  light  fell  npon  it  in  sach  a  way,  that  had 
it  been  fonned  of  ivory  or  gold,  it  could  not 
haye  been  more  beautiful.  A  little  farther 
on  lay  a  plough,  partly  overturned  in  a  track 
of  black  earth,  its  print  left  in  an  unfinished 
farrow,  its  bright  steel  edges  glittering  in  the 
yellow  light  through  the  heavy  pieces  of  mould 
which  adhered  to  it.  In  the  mellow  sunshine 
its  worn  handle  looked  like  amber.  There  was 
something  in  the  sight  of  it  which  aroused  a 
new  train  of  reflection.  He  gazed  on  this  rude 
utensil.  It  seemed  to  reproach  the  idle  and  care* 
less  life  which  he  had  led  in  the  pursuit  of  fash- 
ionable pleasures,  as  little  suited  to  his  means 
and  condition  as  to  the  true  dignity  of  human 
nature.  What  had  he  to  do  with  fashion,  with 
costly  pleasure,  with  weak  love  ?  This  simple 
image  rose  in  his  path  like  a  rebuke, — a  type 
of  that  toil,  to  which  the  guilt  of  the  first 
criminals  consigned  the  human  race,  and  which 
he  had  never  known.  For  how  many  ages  had 
it  been  consecrated  by  the  sweat  of  honest  and 
humble  hands  of  which  some  perhaps  with  equal 
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firmness  might  have  held  the  helm  of  state  or 
the  truncheon  of  war,  the  monarches  sceptre, 
the  poefs  pen. 

'^  Sturdy  emblem,^  he  thought,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  muse,  ^*  simple  type  of  manly  labour 
and  independence,  ancient  instrument,  which  a 
benevolent  Creator  has  given  to  a  race  he  wishes 
to  save,— at  whose  touch  the  brown  earth  opens 
and  gives  the  golden  harvest,  that  sheds  joy 
and  splendour  over  the  fields  and  valleys,  and 
sends  peace,  and  sleep,  and  plenty,  into  the 
cottage  of  the  poor ;  ah,  why  did  not  &te  make 
me  but  the  contented  master  of  one  of  these  P"*^ 

And  he  went  on  dreaming  as  youth  dreams 
till  aroused  by  the  cold  touch  of  reality  to  less 
pleasing  occupations. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

H£  was  interrupted  in  his  reveries  by  a  sud- 
den burst  of  nailitaiy  music,  and  he  presently 
found  himself  arrived  at  a  road  thronged  by 
the  beau  monde  who  drive  from  the  town,  and, 
leaving  their  carriages,  here  walk  to  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  A  body  of  troops  was 
stationed  on  one  side  the  road;  a  crowd  of 
spectators  were  ranged  in  a  large  square.  Among 
them  he  saw  Digby  with  a  party.  They  were 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  honest  fellow, 
discovering  Claude,  immediately  started  to 
join  him.  He  took  the  shortest  way,  namely, 
through  the  hollow  square,  but  he  had  not  ad- 
vanced many  steps  before  two  or  three  soldiers 
shouted  to  him.  Not  understanding  the  lan- 
guage, and  not  supposing  their  shouts  directed 
to  him,  the  poor  fellow  walked  on  leisurely 
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twirling  his  glove,  while  his  face  was  lighted 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  his  fiiend.  His 
pertinacity,  however,  in  continuing  to  advance 
after  the  sentinels  had  ordered  him  to  turn 
back,  awakened  strong  Sjnnptoms  of  wrath  in 
those  arbitrary  personages.  Seven  at  a  time 
started  off  after  the  rebel  who  so  coolly  put 
them  and  their  commands  at  defiance. 

Digby  had  got  about  two  thirds  of  the  way 
when  he  was  surprised  by  a  heavy  blow  across 
the  shoulder,  and  on  turning  round,  the  self- 
satisfied  smile  at  once  vanished  from  his  coun- 
tenance at  the  sight  of  their  eyes  flashing  with 
rage,  and  the  violent  gesticulations  they  were 
making  at  him,  in  the  course  of  which  their 
drawn  swords  sometimes  flourished  so  near  to 
his  ears  as  to  put  him  in  considerable  trepi- 
dation. One  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
twirled  him  round,  while  he  asked  him  a  voci- 
ferous question  totally  unintelligible,  which  he 
had  scarcely  heard  before  he  was  spun  round 
by  another,  and  then  by  a  third,  to  his  infinite 
indignation  and  dismay.  At  length  upon  shout- 
ing out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  horrible  6er- 
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man,  that  he  did  not  speak  that  language,  and 
making  his  persecntors  comprehend  that  the 
reason  why  he  had  not  tamed  back  when  they 
eaUed  him  was,  that  he  did  not  understand  what 
they  said,  or  know  that  they  were  speaking  to 
him,  one  gave  him  a  shove,  and  another  ho- 
nonred  him  with  what  was  very  nearly  a  kick, 
and  he  was  thrust  back  into  the  nearest  point 
of  the  crowd  before  Claude  could  get  to  his 
aid. 

'^Did  you  ever,  Mr.  Wyndham,  see  any- 
thing so  infamous,  as  the  proceedings  of  these 
gentlemen  ?  If  I  douH  understand  their  cursed 
stupid  language,  is  that  a  reason,  I  appeal  to 
you,  for  them  to  offer  to  kick  me  in  that  style  ? 
If  there  ^s  justice  in  Europe,  I  ^11  have  it.**^ 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Claude  could  re- 
frain from  laughing  at  the  intense  indignation 
of  his  friend,  but  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  him 
by  telling  him  that  after  he  had  got  through 
the  French  he  could  learn  the  German  in  a 
short  time.  If  anything  could  have  added  to 
Digby^s  rage  it  was  the  idea  of  learning  more 
languages. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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^'  No/^  said  he,  **'  I  have  had  quite  enough 
with  the  French,  I  assure  you,  and  a  more 
ridiculous  and  absurd  language  I  never  heard. 
The  infamous  scoundrels !  Ah,  yonder  comes 
my  wife  with  old  long  packets.'^ 

As  he  spoke,  Mrs.  Digby  with  her  daughter 
and  Mr.  Lippe  came  up. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Wyndham,''  said  Mrs.  Digby, 
'^  did  you  ever  see  such  an  awftd  fool  as  John 
is  ?  I  told  him  he  could  not  go  across  there, 
and  yet  he  thinks  he  knows  best.  Did  not 
you  catch  it  now  P  to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  in 
that  style  before  all  Berlin;  but  he  thinks 
nobody  knows  anything  but  himself.^^ 

"  Agreeable,  ain't  it  P''  said  Digby  in  a  whis- 
per, ^^  to  be  first  knocked  about  like  a  shuttle- 
cock by  those  infernal  scoundrels,  and  then 
bullied  in  this  style  by  one's  wife  ?  The  fact  is, 
Mrs.  Digby 's  a  very  excellent  woman,  but — "^ 

And  he  placed  his  finger  significantly  on  his 
forehead,  and  made  a  grimace  intended  as  an 
insinuation  against  the  state  of  that  lady's  un- 
derstanding. 

^^  But  bless  me  !      How  pale  you  are,  Mr. 
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Wyndham,^  said  Mrs.  Digby.  ^^  You  must  be 
unweD." 

^^  No,  not  in  the  least.^ 

'^  Yon  do  indeed  look  yery  pale,^  said  Mary. 

**  Now  join  us,  do,  and  take  a  little  walk, 
do,^  said  Mrs.  Digby.  ^*  It  ^11  do  yoa  good, 
I  ^m  sure  it  will.  Mary,  take  Mr.  Wyndham^s 
arm.  Now,  /  shaVt  wait  for  an  invitation. 
Any  one  as  knows  me,  knows  I  am  all  above 
board  and  no  nonsense,  so  I  ^11  take  the  other. 
Now,  John,  you  and  old  Lippe  can  take  a  stroll 
across  the  square,  if  youVe  a  mind  to  have 
another  tnssel  witW  those  gentlemen.  Ha  ! 
ha!  ha!^' 

**  I  must  say,  my  dear,"  said  Digby,  "  that 
I  think  your  wit  is  considerably  more  conspi- 
cuous than  your  nuuiners.^^ 

**  By  the  way,**^  observed  Mrs.  Digby,  address- 
ing Claude,  ^'  I  hear  your  great  friend,  my 
Lord  Elkington,  is  getting  on  famously.  They 
say  his  father ''s  at  the  last  gasp."" 

*^  Do  you  call  that  getting  on  famously  ?''"' 
asked  Claude. 

"  Why,  he  thinks  so,  I  '11  be  swom,'^  replied 
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Mrs.  Digby.  "  They  say  that  they  ain't  the 
peaceablest  family  in  the  world  ;  and  when  the 
old  fellow  pops  off,  then  my  lord  will  be  the 
Earl  of  Beverly,  and  so  rich  that  he  won'^t  be 
able  to  count  the  guineas.'*^ 

'^  But, — hallo  !^  said  Digby,  ^^  here  he  comes 
on  horseback.**^ 

'^And  the  whole  set  of  them,"''  said  Mrs. 
Digby. 

As  she  spoke,  Elkington  with  Carolan,  and 
Ida  between  them,  rode  up.  The  Digbys  sa- 
luted them  very  ostentatiously.  Ida  bowed. 
Her  eyes  fell  on  Claude,  and  her  sunshiny 
smile  went  to  his  heart.  His  first  impulse  waa 
to  step  back,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  with  Miss 
Digby,  after  the  report  which  he  had  just  heard 
was  current  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  remem- 
bered himself  in  time  to  prevent  such  a  step, 
which,  trifling  as  it  was^  would  not  have  been 
in  strict  accordance  with  his  promise.  She  saw 
him,  therefore.  He  bowed  carelessly.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  Mary  hung  more  closely  on  his  arm 
as  she  passed.  He  saw  that  Ida  had  perceived 
her,  and  that  it  would  confirm  her  belief.    Elk- 
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iDgton  and  Carolan  both  evidently  recognized 
the  party,  bat  neither  bowed,  and,  as  they  were 
riding  at  a  brisk  pace,  they  were  soon  out  of 
fii^t. 

**  Well,  she  is  a  pretty  creature,^  said  Digby, 
'^  and  a  kind  one.^ 

"Do  you  go  to  Monsieur  de  B ^'s  to- 
night ?^  asked  Claude,  by  way  of  saying  some- 
thing. 

"Not  I,''  said  Digby,  bluntly;  "I  go  no- 
where in  society  again.^ 

"  Well,  /  do,'^  said  Mrs.  Digby,  bridling  up. 

"  As  you  please,  Mrs.  Digby,  as  you  please  ; 
but  /  dorCt.'*' 

"  Are  you  to  be  there,  Mr.  Wyndham  ?'"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Digby. 

*'  Yes,  Madam  r  said  Claude. 

"  Well,  I  shanV  said  Digby. 

"  Now,  my  dear  papa."' 

"  Now,  John.'' 

r 

**  I  Ve  said  it,  Ma'am,''  said  Digby,  with  an 
air  of  fierce  determination.  "  I  '11  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  your  Ho-tong ;  why,  a  man 
can't  even  sit  down  there,  sir,  and  he    can^t 
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stand  up,  for  fear  of  turning  his  back  to  some 
one ;  and  he  can^'t  go  away  without  leaving 
some  one  behind  him;  and  he  csxCi  walk  for 
fear  of  finding  some  one  before  him ;  and  I 
can'*t  dance;  and  I  can^t  talk.  I  lost  thirty 
louis  the  other  night  by  attempting  to  play — 
thirty  louis  in  one  night  !^ 

"  John,''  said  Mrs.  Digby  ;  "  how  can  you  be 
such  a  fool  ?'' 

"  Well,  fool  or  no  fool,  Mrs.  D.,  I  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  I  toonV  go^* 

'*  Why,  mamma,''  said  Mary,  as  if  suddenly 
struck  with  a  good  idea ;  '*  why  can't  Mr. 
Wyndham  take  us.  He  just  said  he  was  going, 
and  we  can  call  for  him  in  our  carriage." 

"  Why,  good  Lord !  so  we  can,"  said  Mrs. 
Digby ;  "  what  a  set  of  fools  we  are,  to  be 
sure.  Certainly — plain  as  day.  Pray  do  us 
the  kindness,  Mr.  Wyndham." 

''  If  you  please,  Madam,"  said  Claude ;  and 
he  reflected  upon  the  pleasure  his  appearance 
with  them  would  give  Madame  Wharton ;  how 
it  would  gratify  Elkington  and  Lady  Beverly, 
how  it  would  confirm  the  opinion,  and  alienate 
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the  feelings  of  Ida.  It  was  arranged,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  proposal  of  Mary,  that 
he  should  attend  the  Digbys  to  Monsieur  de 
B        ^8,  the  minister. 

Claude  now  looked  up  from  a  brown  study? 
and  observed  Monsieur  Lippe,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed some  common-place  observation. 

"  Ah,  you  Ve  got  hold  of  our  Mr.  Lippe, 
have  you?^  said  Mrs.  Digby.  '*  Well,  he's  a 
droll  fellow  to  be  sure.  You  needn't  look  so 
astonished,  he  donH  understand  a  word  we  say, 
poor  devil.  It's  just  like  being  with  a  dumb 
beast.  He  is  a  most  useful  person,  though, 
I  assure  you.  He  lives  with  us  now,  altoge- 
ther.'' 

"  Indeed  r 

^^  Oh,  yes.  He  interprets  for  us ;  teaches 
us  Oerman  and  French— does  a  great  many 
useAil  jobs  about  house — orders  the  things  we 
want  from  the  shops — ^buys  everything — pays 
all  our  bills,  makes  all  our  bargains,  and  reads 
the  French  tactics  to  Mary.'' 

**  The  French  tactics!'' 

''  Classics,  manmaa,''  said  Mary. 
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^'  Well,  child,  classics,  tactics,  it  ^s  all  the 
same,  you  know.  We  never  stir  without  him  ; 
in  short,  he^s  our  right-hand-man,  our  chief 
cook  and  hottle- washer ;  and  what^s  very  re- 
markable too,  he  doesn^'t  charge  scarcely  any- 
thing for  his  services.  He  only  gets  three 
thalers  a  week  besides  his  board.  He  offered  to 
come  for  that,  and  it  was  so  scandalously  cheap, 
I  could  not  refuse  it.  Now  this  was  one  of 
my  bargains.  It  would  have  been  a  long  while 
before  John  would  have  had  the  wit  to  make 
such  a  one  '^ 

"  Yes,  a  confounded  long  while,''  said  Digby. 

"  I  believe  he  knows  everybody  and  every- 
thing in  the  world.  He  is  the  most  agreeable, 
honest,  simple  creature.  He  has,  I  assure  you, 
no  more  idea  of  taking  care  of  himself  than  a 
child  of  six.  The  other  day  I  gave  him  twelve 
groschen  to  buy  something  for  himself,  and  what 
do  you  think  ?  why  he  came  and  returned  me 
back  a  groschen,  saying  he  had  got  the  article 
for  eleven.  He  is  the  greatest  prize  in  the 
world,  and  we're  so  much  pleased  with  him 
that  I  made  John  let  him  go  to  a  tailor  and 
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choose  himself  a  complete  suit  of  clothes.     You 
see  he's  yery  fine  now.'* 

His  attention  being  directed  towards  Mr' 
Lippe,  Claude  observed  that  he  was  certainly 
improved  in  appearance.  He  was  very  showily 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion,  smelt 
strongly  of  eau  de  Cologne^  and  had  more  the 
air  of  a  dandy  than  a  person  of  his  imobtrusive 
profession.  Thus  apparelled,  he  had  assumed 
the  character  of  a  favourite  steward,  or  man  of 
charge,  taking  this  interesting  family  under  his 
guidance,  like  a  Cicerone  with  a  party  of  be- 
wildered and  obedient  travellers.  Sometimes 
he  made  them  stop  to  point  out  the  residence 
of  a  great  man,  sometimes  to  call  their  attention 
to  a  view  through  the  long  arcades  of  trees, 
which  here  and  there,  like  the  aisles  of  a  Gothic 
church,  extend  for  a  mile  or  two  beneath  the 
arched  branches  till  the  straight  line  fades  to 
a  point  in  the  perspective.  Here  he  made  them 
walk  a  long  way  round  to  avoid  a  damp  place, 
and  there  he  conducted  them,  even  contrary 
to  their   wishes,   where  they   might    feel  the 

sunshine.     But   what   pleased    Madam   Digby 

o  5 
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more  than  all,  was,  that  he  freqiiently  addressed 
the  &mily,  or  spoke  of  them  as  ^*  monseigneur^^ 
and  ^'  milady.'*^  In  short,  Mr.  Lippe  was  fairly 
installed,  had  began  to  grow  fat  and  sleek  upon 
favour,  sleep,  a  cessation  from  care,  and  hearty 
living.  His  late  meagre  fisice  had  filled  up 
into  a  very  respectable  outline,  and  his  com- 
plexion, from  a  dry  olive  had  assumed  a  more 
rubicund  look. 

No  one  gave  more  elegant  soirees  than  Mon- 
sieur de  B ,  and  he  received  in  the  same 

splendid  manner  once  a  week.  In  the  evening, 
as  had  been  arranged,  the  Digbys  called  for 
Claude,  and  he  accompanied  them  to  one  of 
those  entertainments.  He  had  often  entered 
this  spacious  palace,  and  ascended  to  those 
very  rooms  with  a  heart  beating  with  hope  and 
love.  How  bitterly  did  he  now  lament  his 
folly  in  having  indulged  such  dreams,  and  still 
more  in  having  betrayed  them  to  the  confiding 
girl  whom  he  was  now  to  meet  with  assumed 
coldness.  How  strange  was  his  position.  In 
order  to  be  worthy  of  her,  he  was  to  throw 
her  away.     His  clear  reason   whispered  that 
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the  surest  way  to  leave  her  to  happmess,  was 
to  inflict  upon  her  what  he  knew  would  be 
a  severe  present  misery.  It  is  not  every  yonng 
lover  who  would  have  the  resolution  to  attempt 
such  an  undertaking. 

Yes,*^  he  reflected,  as  he  ascended  the  steps, 

I  will  render  myself  despicable  in  her  eyes, 
and  when  I  see  she  despises  me,  I  will  leave 
her  and  these  scenes  for  ever.*" 

And  amid  gay  voices,  and  happy  smiles,  the 
fonns  of  the  careless  crowd  pressing  by  him 
in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  music  from 
the  distant  ball-room  already  floating  on  the 
air,  with  Mrs.  Digby  on  one  side  of  him  and 
Mary  on  the  other,  he  entered  the  saloons  of 
Monsieur  de  B 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  growing  passion  between  Claude  and 
Ida  had  not  been  unobserved.  Lovers  are  like 
the  ostrich,  who,  when  his  head  is  under  the 
bush  thinks  himself  unseen.  The  report  that 
Mr.  Wyndham  was  engaged  to  Mary  Digbj, 
had  at  first  arisen  naturally  from  the  circum- 
•stances;  had  been  strengthened  by  Elkington  and 
his  mother  at  first  from  a  mere  malicious  desire 
to  injure  him  in  the  fashionable  world,  where 
the  strange  intrusion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Digby 
had  been  the  occasion  of  much  merriment.  His 
own  conduct,  as  Madame  Wharton  remarked, 
had,  however,  unintentionally  confirmed  the 
idea.  In  his  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
Carolans  he  had  soon  become  an  object  of  close 
attention  to  more  persons  than  one.  Madame 
Wharton  had  watched  him  with  various  emo- 
tions such  as  a  good  spirit  might  feel  in  behold- 
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iiig  from  the  heavens  the  course  of  a  beloved 
friend  over  this  dangerous  earth.  Lady  Sever* 
Ij  had  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  as  a  malignant 
being,  waiting  an  occasion  to  injure  or  ruin  him. 
Among  her  stronger  influences  was  that  of  envy. 
She  was  so  weakly  bound  up  in  her  son  as 
to  be  almost  blind  to  his  moral  worthless- 
ness ;  she  regarded  with  disgust  the  elegance  of 
Claude^s  person,  and  the  superior  intelligence 
and  grace  of  his  mind  and  manners,  and  she 
could  not  but  see  that  there  was  '^  a  daily 
beauty  ^  in  his  life  and  character  in  the  presence 
of  which  Elkington  appeared  to  the  greatest 
disadvantage.  Other  thoughts  of  a  much  deep- 
er and  darker  nature  floated  in  her  mind,  and 
deepened  her  dislike  of  Claude  into  serious  ap- 
prehension and  hatred. 

As  for  Elkington,  although  he  commenced 
by  slighting  and  despising  Claude,  as  a  man  of 
no  fortune,  rank,  or  fashionable  pretension ;  as 
a  mere  stranger,  whose  sphere  of  life  was  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
Digbys,  he  found,  upon  a  nearer  contact, 
something    about    his    rival    which,    while   it 
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rendered  him  less  insignificant,  also  rendered 
him  more  hateful  in  his  eyes.  The  micon- 
8ciou8  delicacy  and  warmth  of  his  maimer  to- 
wards  Ida  he  perceived  was  met,  on  her  part, 
by  a  congeniality  which  he  himself  had  never 
excited  in  this  young  person ;  and  as  the  match 
was,  he  well  knew,  one  of  mere  convenience, 
he  at  first  feared,  and  then  felt,  that  the  love 
which  he  had  failed  to  inspire,  was  bestowed, 
although  unacknowledged,  and  perhaps  unknown 
by  either  party,  upon  Claude.  The  quiet  con- 
tempt with  which  his  rudeness  had  been  re* 
turned  by  the  latter ;  the  sentiment  of  inferiority 
of  which  he  could  not  help  being  conscious  in 
his  presence ;  and  the  arts  of  his  mother,  who 
for  reasons  of  her  own  desired  to  widen  the 
breach  between  them,  even  to  any  extremity, 
all  nourished  in  his  bosom  a  hatred  which  grew 
with  every  day,  and  was  by  no  means  abated 
by  his  rival^s  success  in  society,  where,  from  his 
own  merit  and  obvious  superiority,  he  was  met 
with  the  liveliest  welcome. 

Both  Elkington  and  his  mother  had  made 
secret  attempts  to  find  out  something  definite 
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respecting  Claude's  hmilj  and  history  which 
might  be  used  to  his  disadvantage,  and  had  thus 
far  been  partially  successfnl.  By  certain  means 
they  had  discovered  the  mystery  which  in- 
volved his  birth.  This  was  openly  hinted  in 
every  company,  in  a  way  calcxdated  to  cast 
suspicion  on  him.  The  occurrence  already  re- 
lated between  Digby  and  Elkington,  suggested 
to  the  latter  a  new  mode  of  gratifying  his 
resentment.  He  had  dropped  Digby  in  the 
affair,  and  was  determined,  as  we  have  inti- 
mated, to  provoke  Claude  to  a  challenge  by 
the  most  open  and  insulting  statements  respect- 
ing him.  Several  persons  had  mentioned  them 
to  Claude,  but  he  persisted  in  the  determination 
not  to  call  his  slanderer  to  account.  This 
refusal  to  fight  was  carefully  revealed  to  all 
the  society,  accompanied  by  every  term  of 
exaggeration  and  contempt,  and  hence  the  re- 
ports to  which  Madame  Wharton  had  alluded, 
that  he  was  an  adventurer,  without  even  the 
pecuniary  means  to  support  the  life  he  was 
leading,  or  the  courage  to  resent  the  most 
unequivocal  insult.     It  was  said  that  he  had 
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come  to  Berlin  only  on  a  speculation  of  mar- 
riage, and  that  the  letter  from  Lord  Perceval 
had  been  forged.  These  calumnies  were  so 
openly  spread  by  Elkington,  that  they  were 
generally  believed.  The  very  height  at  which 
Claude  had  stood  in  society,  the  admiration 
with  which  he  had  been  received,  a  certain  air 
of  nobleness  and  independence  which  marked 
his  manner  and  conversation,  and  the  favour 
of  the  Carolans,  were  all  against  him.  Envy 
chooses  the  fidrest  victim,  and  slander  loves  a 
shming  mark. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  facility  the  world 
at  large  grasps  at  the  vaguest  calumny  against 
those  of  lofty  character,  and  how  instantly  a 
whisper  against  an  innocent  woman  is  hatched 
into  a  tale  of  guilt,  or  a  hint  of  evil  is  caught 
and  handed  about  when  directed  against  an 
obviously  honest  man.  But  poor  Claude,  who 
had  lived  since  his  arrival  in  Berlin,  in  a  kind 
of  enchantment,  spell-bound  by  the  side  of 
Ida,  welcomed  in  circles  which  become  danger- 
ously attractive  to  persons  of  his  lively  tem- 
perament, and  lingering  amid  scenes  so  mag* 
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nificent  and  &ir,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  stood 
by  the  open  gate  of  Paradise,  where  a  word 
from  the  lips  of  Ida  might  establish  him  for 
ever;  poor  Claude  had  not  such  obvious  evi- 
dences of  his  character,  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
allegations  against  him.  After  the  first  impres- 
sion, caused  by  his  powers  as  a  man  of  superior 
mind  and  education,  had  subsided,  people  began 
to  wonder  that  they  did  not  find  who  and  what 
he  was.  Since  Carolan  had  been  made  to  com- 
prehend that  there  was  danger  in  his  society 
to  Ida,  he  had,  without  inquiry  or  discrimina- 
tion, resolved  at  once  to  consider  him  as  an 
enemy,  and  as  such  to  speak  of  and  treat  him. 
This  had  a  fatal  effect  upon  him,  inasmuch  as 
the  withdrawal  of  the  first  patron  who  had 
introduced  him  into  society,  could  not  but  be 
received  as  a  confirmation  of  the  imfavourable 
rumours  current  respecting  him. 

Claude  was  placed  in  a  most  painful  posi- 
tion. Principle  called  upon  him  to  make  sacri- 
fices almost  beyond  his  strength.  Firstly,  to 
turn  from  the  person  he  loved,  and  even  to 
behold  her  about  to  despise  him  even  without 
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making  any  effort  against  it.  Secondly,  to  re- 
pel a  direct  charge  against  his  character,  only 
with  the  mild  weapons  of  explanation  and  for- 
bearance. How  little  did  they  know  him  who 
suspected  him  of  cowardice  !  It  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  call  into  the  field  the  insolent 
calunmiator  who  had  so  often  insulted  him  by  his 
manner,  and  was  now  endeavouring  to  qomplete 
his  destruction.  In  this  present  state  of  mind, 
death  would  not  have  been  unwelcome ;  but  he 
felt  that  the  ball  which  laid  low  the  slanderer 
of  his  honour,  would  not  clear  his  name ;  nor 
did  he,  the  moment  he  reflected,  really  wish 
to  take  the  blood,  even  of  Elkington.  His 
thoughtful  mind  recoiled  from  the  image  of  a 
fellow  creature  stretched  in  death  by  his  hand  ; 
and  his  very  conviction  of  the  profligacy  of 
Elkington  rendered  him  averse  to  send  him 
^^  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head"^  into 
the  presence  of  his  God. 

^'I  have  sacrificed  my  love  to  a  sense  of 
right,^  said  he,  ^*  shall  I  not  sacrifice  my  hate  f 
and  does  my  reputation  demand  that  I  shall 
kill  or  be  killed.     Will  the  death  of  Elkington 
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prove  my  honesty  ? — my  fortune  ? — ^my  claims 
to  respect  ?  Will  it  even  clear  my  name  ?  Will 
it  not  on  the  contrary,  consign  it  to  infamy, 
and  deprive  me  of  the  opportunity  of  disprov- 
ing by  my  actions  the  aspersions  against  it  ?^ 
On  entering  the  apartments  of  Monsieur  de 

B with  Mrs.  Digby  and  Mary,  he  perceived 

immediately  that  he  was  an  object  of  attention, 
nor  did  it  require  many  moments  to  discover 
that  this  attention  was  not  of  the  flattering  kind 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  Slander  had 
done  its  work ;  and  of  all  those  who  had  been, 
till  now,  so  affable  and  friendly,  scarcely  one  re- 
cognized him  without  a  coolness  which  formed 
an  obvious  contrast  to  their  usual  manner.  In- 
experienced in  life,  although  he  had  heard  of 
ealnmny,  he  was  not  really  acquainted  with  it. 
He  had  not  thought  of  its  effects.  In  address- 
ing Monsieur  and  Madame  de  B ,  he  fancied 

he  saw  in  both  a  change  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Madame  de  B  was  a  beautiful,  but  proud 

woman,  careful  of  her  smiles,  and  disciplined 
even  in  the  art  of  directing  her  looks  only  ac- 
cording to  the  fashionable  worth  of  the  object. 
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She  was  an  interesting  and  delightM  compa- 
nion among  her  friends.  Claude  himself  had 
till  now  been  her  peculiar  favourite;  but  her 
eje,  as  she  coldly  returned  his  greeting,  was 
cast  dowU)  and  immediately  lifted  to  a  person 
behind  him,  with  whom  she  entered  into  a  sud- 
den conversation.  Although  this  was  appa- 
rently accidental,  Claude  felt  it  as  a  manner  of 
avoiding  him.  The  reception  extended  to  Mrs. 
Digby  and  her  daughter  was  equally  cold. 

Monsieur  de  B— —  bowed  slightly  to  each  of 
the  three,  and  extended  his  hand  to  a  gentle- 
man who  passed  before  Claude.     He  felt  the 
blood  mounting  to  his  temple.     It  was  his  first 
impulse  to  turn  on  his  heel,  and  never  again 
to  enter  this  or  any  other  Berlin  mansion ;  but 
he  checked  these  hasty  emotions  with  a  calmer 
pride,  and  the  independence  belonging  to  his 
character.     He  reflected  that  he  did  not  know 
how  far  this  slander  was  credited;  that,  per- 
haps the  manner  of  Monsieur  de  B  and  his 
lady  might  have  been  accidental;    that  flight 
would  countenance    the   falsehoods  respecting 
him ;    that  he  had  resolved  not  to  seek,  but 
also  not  to  avoid  Elkington ;    that  he  had   a 
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duty  to  perform  towards  Ida — and,  (for  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  others  as  well  as 
of  himself,)  he  had  brought  Mrs.  Digby  and 
Mary,  and  they  would  not  wish  to  be  neglected. 
He  resolved  therefore  to  remain.     He  felt,  also, 
that  his  high  spirit  would  meet  the  incivility 
of  the  whole  assembly,   if  necessary,   without 
shrinking,  conscious,  as  he   was,   that  he  did 
not  deserve  it.     As  he  turned,  he  found  him- 
self next  to  Carolan.     If  the  scarce  perceptible 
change  in  the  manner  of  Monsieur  and  Ma- 
dame de  B  and  several  others  had  surprised 
him,  he  was  much  more  struck  with  that  in 
the  demeanour  of  Carolan.    All  the  bland  sua- 
vity of  that  gentleman  had  disappeared.       It 
was  scarcely  possible  to  recognize  him.      His 
figure  was  drawn  up  with  an  ostentatious  hau- 
teur on  seeing  Claude,  which  left  no  doubt  of 
his  changed  sentiments.     His  manner  was  stiff 
and  pompous,  his  nose  elevated  in  the  air,  and 
his  features  expressive  of  self-satisfaction,  super- 
ciliousness and  contempt.     The  instant  Claude^s 
eye  fell  on  him,  he  perceived  that  his  polite 
and  agreeable  friend  was  no  more;   but  that 
the  folly  of  his  character,  now  brought  out  by 
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circumstances^  had  left  in  his  place  a  very 
different  person.  He  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  address  him  or  not,  bat  as  he  had  yet  re- 
ceived no  cause  to  withhold  from  him  the  ordi- 
nary courtesies  of  society,  he  bowed  as  usual. 
The  Count  looked  him  full  in  the  face  without 
offering  the  least  sign  of  recognition. 

A  slight  laugh  at  his  shoulder  caused  Claude 
to  turn.  He  found  that  it  proceeded  from  Elk- 
ington.  At  his  side  was  the  Countess  Caro- 
lan.  Calmly,  but  proudly,  Claude  bowed  to 
her.  It  seemed  that  he  required  from  each 
one  the  evidence  that  they  could  so  wantonly 
insult  him,  before  he  could  believe  it.  His  dig- 
nity and  manly  composure  carried  a  kind  of 
conviction  to  the  heart  of  the  Countess  Caro- 
lan.  She  believed,  in  that  instant,  that  he 
was  calumniated,  and  she  bowed  to  him  with 
her  usual  kindness,  and  held  out  her  hand. 
There  is  something  of  intuitive  perception  in 
the  eye  of  a  sweet  woman,  which  in  such 
matters,  reaches  the  truth  through  the  darkest 
clouds.  Gratitude  was  one  of  the  strongest  sen- 
timents of  Claude'^s  soul,  and  it  was  expressed 
in  his  countenance,  as  he  took  her  hand,  and 
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returned  her  salutation.  The  change  in  his 
expression  firom  haughty  scorn  to  sincere  plea- 
sure was  not  lost  upon  her,  and  a  perceptible 
moisture  in  her  eye  betrayed  the  feeling  with 
which  she  sympathised  with  him  in  tliis,  the 
most  trying  moment  of  his  life.  At  a  little 
distance  stood  Ida.  She  was  very  pale,  and 
turned  away  her  face,  as  she  perceived  that  his 
eyes  were  directed  towards  her ;  but,  as  if  un- 
able to  complete  the  effort,  she  looked  back 
once  again ;  and  that  look  glanced  to  his  heart, 
and  thrilled  him  with  an  unutterable  delight, 
which  was  instantly  quenched  in  anguish,  as 
he  remembered  what  he  had  undertaken  to  do. 

At  this  moment  Thomson  came  up.  This 
young  man  had  been  so  violently  his  friend,  as 
to  have  even  annoyed  him  with  attentions.  He 
had  perceived  long  ago  the  enmity  growing  be- 
tween him  and  Elkington,  and  had  spoken  to 
him  in  the  strongest  terms  of  disgust  of  Elking- 
ton^s  character  and  insolence.  Claude,  ill-read 
in  human  nature,  held  out  his  hand  to  him, 
as  one  of  whose  support  in  the  hour  of  need 
he  was  secure ;  but,  to  his  surprise  and  em- 
barrassment, the  young  man  passed  his  extended 
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hand  unnoticed,  and  seizing  that  of  Elkington, 
shook  it  heartily,  with  many  expressions  of  plea- 
sure at  seeing  him.  A  few  moments  after- 
wards, he  saw  him  taking  Elkington^s  cup,  to 
carry  it  to  a  tahle,  and  ordering  a  servant  tb 
bring  his  lordship  more  tea. 

^'  And  is  this  human  nature  P^*"  thought  Claude 
to  himself  as  he  quietly  regarded  the  young 
sycophant,  and  remembered  the  importunity  with 
which  he  had  besieged  him  in  a  happier  hour, 
and  particularly  the  expressions  of  contempt 
and  disgust  which  he  had  made  use  of  con- 
cerning this  very  Elkington  whom  he  w&s  now 
serving  with  the  assiduity  of  a  valet. 

It  was  plain  that  a  total  change  had  taken 

place  in  the  general  opinion  respecting  the  once 

admired    Mr.  Wjndham.     Nearly  all  chilled 

him  by  the  coldness  of  their  manner.     Some, 

although  gazing  through  their  glasses,  found 

him  as  invisible  as  Digby  had  previously  been. 

A  few  addressed  him  without  apparent  know- 

ledge  of  what  was  going  on,  and  two  or  three 

made  it  a  point  to  come  up  to  him,  to  speak 

with  him  long  and  familiarly,  and,  by  more  than 

usual  kindness,  seemed  desirous  of  soothing  his 
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feelings,  and  of  showing  that  they  gave  no  ere* 
dit  to  the  calumnies  in  circulation.  He  re- 
marked that  these  persons  were  generally  those 
who  had  heen  the  least  forward  to  make  his 
acqtiaintance  when  he  was  in  the  meridian  of 
&vour.  They  were  the  sensible,  the  amiable, 
and  the  truly  virtuous,  of  whom  Providence 
has  scattered  a  few  through  the  world. 

One  gentleman,  a  tall,  noble-looking  officer, 
came  up  to  him,  and  giving  his  hand,  said, 

^^  Mr  Wyndham,  without  ceremony,  I  make 
myself  acquainted  with  you.  I  am  General 
St.  Hillaire.  I  have  heard  certain  calumnies  re- 
specting you,  which,  by  Madame  Wharton,  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  I  am  taught  to  believe  are 
totally  unfounded.  I  learn  also  that  from  prin- 
ciple, you  have  had  the  magnanimity  to  refiise 
sending  a  challenge,  and  to  leave  a  slanderer 
to  the  contempt  he  merits.  Sir,  I  honour  you 
for  it.  I  wish  other  young  men  had  your  firm- 
ness. Although  I  have  had  no  token  of  your 
courage,  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  cowardice, 
because  a  coward  in  your  situation  would  either 
fight  or  fly.     I  shall  esteem  myself  honoilred 

VOL.   I.  p 
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if  you  will  permit  me  to  onltivate  your  ac- 
quaintance.^^ 

*'*'  I  aBsare  yon,  Mtmneur  It  Gineral^  said 
Claude,  *^  your  words  give  strength  to  a  reso- 
lution which  had  almost  fiiiled;    but  the  ap- 
probation of  cnt  like  you  would  more  than  sus- 
tain me  against  the  insults  of  a  thousand  fbok. 
It  is  such  as  you,  sir,  who  give  moraUty  a 
stamp,  and  prevent  honest  men  from  being  put 
out  of  countenance.     I  am  aware  that  dander 
has  been  busy  with  my  name,  and  that  I  am 
not  approved  in  declining  a  duel,  although  I 
do  so  in  obedience  to  a  principle  which,  right 
or  wrong,  I  have  adopted.    As  for  other  mat- 
ters, I  owe  it  to  your  generous  confidence  to 
assure  you  that  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  an 
action  or  a  thought  which  should  bring  a  blush 
on  my  cheek,  and  I  am   ready  to  give  such 
explanation    respecting  the    points   in   dispute 
as  a  natural  curiosity  may  require,  or  justice 
demand.^ 

**  I  require  no  proofs,^  said  Oeneral  St.  Hil- 
laire.  *^  Madame  Wharton  has  assured  me 
that  she  knows  you ;  that  is  enough,  and  I  only 
require  to  see  you  to  understand  that  she  is 
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ngbi.  I  believe  I  hare  had  the  honour  of 
exchanging  cards  with  yon  before^  but  not  of 
meeting  yon.  That  is  a  pleasnre  which,  how- 
erer^  I  promise  myself  soon  again.^ 

They  were  intermpted  by  the  chambellan 
,of  the  Prince,  who  addressed  to  the  General 
a  few  words,  and  then  conducted  him  to  his 
Royal  Highness.  After  some  moments  con- 
Tersation,  during  which  Claude  could  not  help 
remarking  the  firank  dignity  of  Oeneral  St.  Hil- 
laire^s  address  to  the  Prince,  and  the  easy 
and  friendly  familiarity  with  which  he  was 
received  by  that  distinguished  person,  the  Oe- 
neral once  more  returned,  and,  taking  Claude 
by  the  arm,  led  him  forward,  and  the  eham- 
Mian  presented  him. 

Although  astonished  at  this  unexpected  pro- 
ceeding, Claude  was  pleased  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  such  a  compliment  after 
the  cold  stiffiiess  perceptible  in  the  manner  of 
almost  every  one  else.  His  Royal  Highness 
spoke  on  various  subjects.  His  remarks  were 
lively  and  affable,  and  Claude  replied  to  them 

with  frankness  which  seemed  to  give  pleasure. 
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The  interview  waa  prolonged  beyond  the  nsaal 
time  generally  allotted  to  similar  conversations ; 
and,  vrhen  the  Prince  bowed  at  the  conclusion, 
and  Oeneral  St.  Hillaire  led  him  away,  Claude 
saw  a  new  change  in  the  demeanour  of  the  com- 
pany.   Several  ventured  so  fiur  as  to  say  "  bon 
«otr.^    A  gentleman  **  trh  ripandu^  who  had 
looked  him  full  in  the  &ce  several  times  before 
without  being  able  to  see  any  one  there,  al- 
though aviuling  himself  of  his  glass,  now  came 
to  him  from  across  the  room  with,  ^*  Eh  bim^ 
man  cAer,  comment  fa  va-t'ilf^  while  even  Thom- 
son, with  several  irresistible  salutations,  remark- 
ed that  <^  it  was  horribly  hot !  ^    A  proposition 
innocent  in  itself,  and  so  extremely  true,  that 
Claude  did  not  offer  any  denial. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Prince  had  left  the  room,  and  Claude, 
fn  preparing  to  do  the  same  with  General 
St.  Hillaire,  whose  determination  to  support 
him  appeared  evident  to  everybody,  had  reach- 
ed a  small  cabinet,  in  which  were  only  one 
or  two  persons.  Here  he  was  not  a  little  eur* 
prised  by  a  bland  *^  Good  evening,  Mr.  Wynd-* 
ham,^^  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Beverly.  This 
was  almost  the  first  time  that  lady  had  ever 
deigned  to  extend  towards  him  any  civility. 
Both  he  and  the  general  stopped.  He  replied 
eooUy  but  politely. 

*>  Are  we  going  to  lose  you  ?^  said  she  in 

VOL.  II.  B 
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her  mildest  tone ;  ^^  I  haye  heard  that  it  is  yonr 
intention  to  continue  your  tour  ?"" 

**•  I  haye  not  made  any  deciaon,  Madam,^ 
said  Clande. 

^^  You  have  been  quite  a  traveller;  I  believe.'" 

Surprised    at  the   friendly   fiuniharity  with 
which  she  spoke,  and  wondering  what  it  ooold 
mean,  he  replied  that  he  had  lived  much  abroad. 
You  are  an  Englishman  ?^ 
Certainly,  Madam.**^ 

But  you  have  lived  mostly  on  the  Con- 
tinent ?^ 

« In  France."* 

"  Paris  ?^ 

**  Yes,  Madam."* 

He  reddened  perceptibly  at  the  pertinacity 
of  these  inquiries  touching  a  subject  on  which 
he  felt  an  extreme  sensibility,  and  which  he  had 
confided  to  no  human  being  in  Berlin.  Lady 
Beveriy"s  questions,  from  which  he  could  not 
retreat,  appeared  to  possess  the  formality  and 
imperativeness  of  a  cross-examination  before 
a  legal  tribunal,  and  several  bystanders  had 
drawn  nearer  and  fixed  their  attention  upon 
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him.  Among  them  were  Elkington,  Carolan 
and  the  Countess,  Ida,  Beaufort,  and  Thomson. 
The  circle  seemed  to  wid^n  and  enclose  him 
as  Lady  Beverly  continued  her  interrogatories 
with  a  smile  which  had  mischief  in  it. 

"  Were  you  not  last  from  London,  Mr. 
Wjmdham  ?"  resumed  she. 

"  I  was.'' 

"  I  fear  you  will  think  me  very  inquisitive, 
but  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  some  of 
your  friends  in  England.  Your  father,  I 
think.^ 

^*  It  is  probable— *  that  is— I  am  quite  unable 
to  say,''  replied  Claude,  with  an  embarrassment 
so  obvious  as  to  be  perceived  by  everybody. 
He  now  saw  that  this  bad  woman  had  a  de- 
sign in  pursuing  him,  and  that  several  of  those 
around  were  probably  aware  of  it.  The  Coun- 
tess Carolan  regarded  him  with  a  calm  gravity ; 
Carolan  was  lofty  and  proud ;  General  St.  Hil- 
laire  looked  surprised,  and  Lady  Beverly's  face 
was  animated  with  the  delight  of  a  tigress  about 
to  spring  upon  her  prey.  Ida,  a  little  retired, 
bent  her  eyes  upon  him  with,  an  anguish  and 
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tenderneas  which  sank  into  his  soul.  She  had 
not  yet  learned  the  art  of  disgoiaing  the  emo- 
tions of  her  heart. 

"  The  Wyndhams  are  from  Deyonahire,  I 
believe  ?'' 

Claude  was  silent. 

^^  I  think  I  met  your  father.  General  Wynd- 
ham.  He  was  General  Wyndham,  was  he 
not?" 

"No,  Madam, — that  is — he  is  not  living 
—that  is-*that  I  know  of 

'*  But  your  mother  ?'' 

He  had  never  so  completely  lost  his  self-pos- 
session. He  was  aware  that  these  questions  did 
not  originate  in  mere  curiosity,  but  were  obvious- 
ly put  by  one  who  knew,  by  some  unaccountable 
means,  that  they  could  not  be  readily  answered. 
The  surprise  with  which  he  discovered  this  cool 
and  deliberate  intention  to  pursue  and  injure 
him,  and  the  difficulty  which  he  had  in  con- 
jecturing what  could  be  the  cause  and  origin 
of  such  a  course,  added  to  his  dilemma.  He 
could  neither  retreat  nor  answer,  nor  decline 
answering,   without  affording  the   desired  tii- 
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umph  to  his  loaligiiaQt  and  mysterions  enemy. 
The  consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  all  around 
were  fixed  upon  him,  and  that  even  they  who 
were  most  his  friends,  regarded  his  hesitation 
with  astonishment,  if  not  suspicion,  did  not  in- 
crease his  presence  of  mind.  His  head  abso- 
lutely turned  dizzy  when  a  low  laugh  was  heard 
from  Elkington,  and  Lady  Beverly  continued : 

**  Pray,  Mr.  Wyndham,  if  not  Oeneral 
Wyndham,  what  tocLs  your  father^s  name?  I 
am  sure  I  have  met  him  somewhere.**^ 

There  was  a  moments  silence  and  a  laugh 
was  once  more  heard  from  Elkington,  while 
Ida's  countenance  shewed  all  the  anguish  and 
sympathy  of  her  soul.  The  sight  of  it  re- 
stored him  to  himself;  and,  ashamed  of  his 
weakness,  he  replied  calmly, 

'^  Madam,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if, 
under  an  examination  so  searching  and  unex- 
pected, I  have  betrayed  the  embarrassment  and 
distress  which  misfortune  must  ever  suffer  on 
being  made  the  object  of  public  attention.  It 
was  not  my  wish  to  relate  to  strangers  the 
secrets  of  my  family ;  but  truth  is  better  than 
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equivocation,  and  it  may  gratify  your  cariosity 
to  learn  that  I  am  a  poor  orphan,  thrown 
upon  the  world  hy  a  chance  which  I  cannot 
explain  with  clearness,  nor  think  of  without^ 
pain.  The  name  I  bear  was  the  gift  of  a- 
stranger,  and  I  never  saw  the  fiice  of  fiither 
or  mother.  But,  Madam,  isolated  as  that 
name  is  from  all  that  cheers  the  life  of  other 
men,  it  has  never  been  allied  to  wrong  or  sul- 
lied by  dishonour.^ 

An  expression  of  admiration  broke  from  the 
lips  of  several  at  the  dignity  of  this  reply,  full 
of  composure  and  conscious  innocence. 

^*Do  you  mean  to  insult  my  mother?^  said 
ElkingtoB  advancing  close  to  him. 

The  flashing  eyes  of  Claude  fell  upon  him ; 
St.  Hillaire  withdrew  Claude  into  the  comer 
of  the  cabinet. 

Elkington,  foUovring  them,  approached,  and  in 
such  a  whisper  as  only  Clande  and  his  new 
friend  could  h^r,  said, 

**  You  are  a  scoundrel,  sir  !^ 

The  General  frowned.  Claude  calmly  re* 
pUed: 
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^  If  your  awn  actions^  my  lord,  proved  you 
to  possess  a  judgment  sound  enough  to  form 
just  opinions,  or  a  character  pure  enough  to 
give  them  any  importance,  I  diould  feel  more 
regret  in  knowing  what  you  think  of  me.  Ajs 
it  is—'' 

'^  Well,"  said  Elkington,  his  face  growing 
red  and  his  whole  frame  tremUmg  with  a  pas- 
sion which  he  could  not  control, — *<  as  it  is—" 

'^  I  consider  the  terms  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed a  suflBicient  indication  of  the  person  who 
utters  them,  and  of  the  attention  they  deserve." 

This  short  dialogue  had  taken  place  in  so 
private  a  manner  as  to  elude  the  observation 
of  every  one  but  General  St.  Hillaire,  to  change 
whose  opinion  of  Claude  it  was  probably  in- 
tended.  Several  persons  now  approaching,  El- 
kington remarked  in  a  low  tone  with  much 
self  command, 

"  At  a  proper  time  I  shall  request  an  expla- 
nation  of  your  remark,"  and  withdrew. 

*'  Well,  this  is  certaioly  an  odd  scene,"  said 
the  General.  '^  I  don't  know  the  circumstances 
of  the  affair;    but  I  see  yonder  fellow  is  a 
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puppy  and  a  blockhead,  and  the  mother  is  malice 
itself;' 

Madame  Wharton  here  came  up.  She  was 
extremely  agitated,  and  held  out  her  hand  with 
an  emotion  which  might  have  been  easily  ac* 
counted  for  by  the  circumstance  which  just  oc- 
curred. 

The  music  and  dancing  were  going  on  all 
the  time,  and  the  feelings  which  had  been 
awakened  in  more  than  one  bosom,  were  not 
visible  upon  the  surface  of  the  glittering  society. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Gbnebal  St.  Hillaibk  was  now  called 
from  the  side  of  Claude,  and  the  latter,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  prying  and  unfriendly 
eyes,  was  thinking  of  withdrawing  from  a  scene 
where  so  little  attraction  awaited  him,  when  Miss 
Digby  complained  of  faintness,  and  Claude  of- 
fered to  lead  her  out.  She  desired,  however, 
that  he  should  conduct  her  into  the  boudoir 
of  Madame  de  B  He  accordingly  led  her 

to  this  distant  room.  It  was  a  beautiful  apart- 
ment, entirely  lighted  with  massive  lamps,  whose 
beams,  falling  through  thick  shades  and  screens, 
shed  a  light  as  soft  and  pale  as  that  of  the 
moon.  In  one  corner  was  a  kind  of  bower 
half  buried  under  vines  which  crept  luxuriantly 
over  a  light  trellis  work,  and  was  surroimded 
by  large  jars  and  vases  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 
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The  walls  were  hung  with  damask  satin  of 
a  dark  crimson,  and  adorned  with  paintings  of 
the  best  masters.  The  tables  were  piled  with 
magnificently  bound  books  and  engravings,  writ- 
ing materials,  shells,  pearl,  portfolios,  said  figures 
in  bronze,  ivory  and  gold,  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship. Statues  of  white  marble  stood  in  the 
comers,  and  leaned  from  pedestals  and  cornices. 
In  the  centre  of  this  odour-breathing  retreat, 
where  the  fresh  incense  of  a  garden,  and  the 
sylvan  recesses  of  a  forest  were  brought  by  the 
hand  of  taste  into  a  lady^s  boudoir,  was  a  co- 
lossal vase  of  porcelain  holding  a  broad-leafed 
plant,  full  of  blossoms,  of  which  some  had  fallen 
iEtnd  lay  scattered  upon  the  thick  carpet. 

It  happened  that  at  the  moment  when  Claude 
led  in  his  pretty  young  charge,  no  one  was 
there.  He  supported  her  to  a  sofa,  and  would 
have  gone  immediately  in  search  of  her  mother, 
but  she  grew  so  pale  and  was  so  evidently  about 
to  faint,  that  he  could  not  quit  her. 

'*  It  is  the  heat,^^  said  Claude. 

*'  No,  no,  the  dreadful  scene — Lord  Elking- 
ton.     I  fear — he  is  so  rash — so  brave."" 
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"LordEUcington?'' 

^^  Oh  yes,  he  is  so  extremely  brave.  I  Am 
quite  afiaid,  I  assure  you  !  If  anything  Aonld 
happ^i  to  him — ^if  you  — '" 

^^Fear  nothing  for  Lord  Elkington,^^  said 
Claude,  not  without  observing  the  weakness  of 
this  young  girl^s  mind. 

'^  Pronuse  me,  then,  promise  me,^  said  she, 
^^  that  if  you  fight,  you  won^t  fire  at  him.^^ 

^^  Upon  my  word  I  will  not,^^  said  Claude, 
smiling. 

''  Oh  dear,  Mr.  Wyndham,^  said  she,  seizing 
his  hand,  and  raising  it  to  her  lips,  ^^  you  give 
me  new  life.  Lord  Elkington  is  so  extremely 
brave;  do  you  know  he  has  killed  two  men 
already  in  a  duel.^^ 

'•  Two  men." 

^*  Yes,  he  is  such  a  very  charming  person ; 
you  know  he  would  have  kiUed  papa  if  it 
had  not  been  for — for — "" 

«  And  you  find  that  so  charming  !" 

*'  Oh,  you  know  papa  is  so  passionate ;  and 
he  was  so  rude  to  him;  but  you  won'^t  posi- 
tively hurt  him  F"" 
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'^  I  have  no  such  intention,  certainly,'^  said 
Claude. 

^^  Oh,  thank  jou,^  she  said,  again  seizing  his 
hand  once  more,  and  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 
'^  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you — I  shall  never, 
never  forget — ^ah  !  some  one  comes.'' 

She  rose  with  a  quickness  which  proved  that 
her  strength  had  quite  returned  with  the  dis^ 
sipation  of  her  fears  for  the  '^  charming  Lord 
Elkington,''  and  she  disappeared  in  a  moment. 
The  person  who  had  thus  frightened  her  away, 
was  Ida.  She  could  not  help  seeing  Gaude 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  engaged,  as 
Mary  held  his  hand  when  Ida  entered.  At 
first  she  hastily  retreated,  but  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Miss  Digby,  as  if  influenced  by  a 
sudden  thought,  she  returned.  Her  manner 
was  calm,  but  she  was  evidently  agitated. 

The  sight  of  Ida,  thus  alone  with  him,  and 
probably  for  the  last  time — ^the  idea  that  he 
was  soon  to  leave  her  for  ever,  and  with  an  opi- 
nion which  could  not  be  other  than  contemp- 
tuous, of  his  conduct  and  character,  and  the 
coincidence  by  which  he  had  been  thus  disco- 
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vered  with  Miss  Digbj,  all  threw  Claude  once 
more  into  an  embarrassment.  These  new  situa- 
tions he  found  were  too  much  for  his  compo- 
sure, they  came  upon  him  so  unexpectedly,  and 
in  such  quick  succession.  The  return  of  Ida 
to  his  side,  when  she  saw  he  was  alone,  was 
at  once  so  far  beyond  his  hopes  and  fears,  that 
he  knew  not  what  inference  to  draw  from  it, 
nor  how  to  act.  It  appeared  as  if  his  guardian 
angel  had  thrown  in  his  way  an  opportunity 
if  not  to  declare  his  sentiments,  and  request  from 
the  girl  he  so  tenderly  loved,  to  abandon  her 
brilliant  but  unhappy  position,  and  tread  the 
path  of  life  with  him,  at  least  to  bid  her  fare- 
well in  a  manner  in  some  degree  correspond- 
ing with  his  original  design  ;  but  the  formal 
promise  he  had  made  to  Madame  Wharton 
was  not  an  instant  absent  from  his  memory, 
and  with  a  firm  effort  of  self-command,  and  a 
secret  prayer  for  aid  to  that  power  which  as- 
sists all  who  really  desire  it,  he  determined  to 
guard  every  word  and  look  with  conscientious 
care.  For  a  moment  both  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to    commence   the  conversation,   whether 
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in  the  careless  gaiety  of  the  ball-room,  or  in 
a  tone  more  suitable  to  the  thoughts  which  filled 
both  their  minds.  At  length,  Ida,  with  a  dig- 
nity which  surpassed  all  that  he  could  imagine 
of  what  should  be  her  demeanour  on  such  an 
occasion,  a  modesty  as  of  an  angel  sufiusing 
her  cheek  with  a  faint  colour,  said  : — 

"  I  fear  Mr.  Wyndham  will  scarcely  forgive 
me  for  the  liberty  of  intruding  into  his  affairs, 
but  the  scene  which  has  just  occurred,  the — 
Lord  Elkington — ^my  father — in  short  I  am 
alarmed,  you  may  believe,  for  the  result.**^ 

The  calmness  of  her  manner,  which  almost 
became  coldness  as  she  finished,  restored  Claude 
in  a  moment  to  his  usual  composure,  took  from 
the  interview  the  character  of  a  tender  tite^-^ 
tStCj  and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  position 
of  a  stranger,  such  as  he  might  have  felt  him- 
self on  a  first  meeting.  All  the  audacious  ten- 
derness and  wild  tumult  of  his  soul  fell  beneath 
the  modest  firmness  of  this  young  girl ;  the 
idea  that  she  had  ever  loved  him,  disappeared 
from  his  mind.  He  stood  by  her  less  a  lover 
by  his  mistress  than  a  subject  before  his  queen, 
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and  although  those  two  hearts  were  so  deeply 
touched  with  each  other,  and  each  felt  secretly, 
all  the  tender  ardour  of  love,  yet,  thus  alone, 
unwatched  —  under  circumstances  so  inter- 
esting— ^perhaps  meeting  for  the  last  time  on 
earth,  and  about  to  separate  in  anger,-— so  well 
disciplined  and  self-governed  were  their  minds, 
that  their  demeanour  towards  each  other  was 
as  distant  and  as  guarded  as  if  Madame  Whar- 
ton or  Count  Carolan  had  been  observing 
them. 

.^'  If,**  said  Claude,  **  you  allude  to  the  safety 
of  Lord  Elkington,— ^' 

There  was  a  momenf  s  pause,  which  Ida  did 
not  interrupt. 

'*  I  can  assure  you,  my  intentions  are — '*^ 

'*  My  object,^  interrupted  Ida,  "  in  availing 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  see  you  alone, 
was  to  inform  you  frankly  what  I  have  un- 
derstood, that  it  is  Lord  Elkington's  deter- 
mination to  offer  you  some  further  public  in- 
sult, till  he  drives  you  into  a  quarrel/^ 

"  And  can  you — ^'^  Claude  began  ;  but  re- 
collecting himself. 
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<^  You  will  not  wonder  that  I  should  feel 
anxious  for  him,^  said  Ida. 

^'  I  cannot  imagine  what  further  insult  his 
lordship  can  offer  me,  but  a  multiplication  of 
terms  which  mean  nothing,  and  but — '*^ 

He  paused,  again  remembering  that  he  was 
speaking  of  her  destined  husband. 

^*In  these  extreme  cases,"^  continued  Ida, 
with  a  slight  change  of  colour,  *^  I  find  perfect 
frankness  the  best  course,  and  I  therefore  add, 
the  happiness  of  all  of  us  demands  that  you 
avoid  Lord  Elkington.  He  is  so  resolute,  so 
determined,  that — ^" 

'^  Is»  it  your  opinion  that  I  should  fly  from 
this  persecution  ?^^ 

^'  Yes,  immediately,  and  for  ever  !^  she  spoke 
with  eagerness.  ^'  I  understand,^  she  continu- 
ed, ^'you  have  expressly  declined  to  call  out 
Lord  Elkington,  as  he  expected.  Why  sub- 
ject yourself  to  further  annoyance  ?  You  are 
a  stranger  in  Berlin.  You  have  never  been 
here  before.  Yon  may  never  visit  it  again. 
My  father  is  alienated  from  you  by  Lord  Elk- 
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ington,  and  you  will  leave  none  here  whom 
you  will  ever  regret  or  remember." 

Glanders  heart  stood  silent  as  if  life  was 
suspended,  and  a  thrill  ran  throngh  his  whole 
firame.  Ida^s  beauty,  as  she  stood  before  him 
—  the  changes  in  her  feelings  reflected  clear- 
ly on  her  transparent  complexion  and  noble 
features  —  the  idea  that  she  required  but  a 
word  from  his  lips  —  but  a  glance  from  his 
eyes,  to  requite  the  deep  love  which  hti  at  this 
moment  felt  for  her  more  forcibly  than  ever — 
nearly  caused  him  to  forget  his  resolution,  and 
to  declare  to  her  the  agitation  and  tender- 
ness of  his  soul.  .  He  perceived  even  as  Ma- 
dame Wharton  had  stated,  that  she  was  igno- 
rant of  his  love  for  her ;  that  her  innocence 
and  artlessness  had  seen  in  his  manner  only 
the  partiality  of  a  friend  ;  and  that  his  appear- 
ance at  Monsieur  de  B ^'s  with  Mary  Digby, 

and  the  interview  in  which  she  had  found  him 
engaged  with  that  young  lady,  had  completely 
confirmed  her  in  the  belief  of  what  Elkington 
had  told  her  respecting  his  intended  marriage. 
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If  she  was  ignorant  of  his  loye,  she  was  also 
as  much  so  of  her  own,  and  she  fully  believed 
that  the  interest  she  took  in  him  was  but  the 
result  of  a  natural  admiration  of  his  character—- 
was  but  a  true  friendship  :  and  so  perhaps  it 
was ;  for,  in  one  so  pure,  delicate,  and  modest, 
love  itself  was  only  Aiendship,  until  the  object 
of  it  should  teach  her  its  more  sacred  name. 

"  Let  me  be  your  friend,  Mr»  Wyndham,7 
said  she  with  a  smile ;  ^'  I  believe  I  can  advise 
you,  and  if  your  own  happiness  cannot  influ- 
ence you,  let  that  of  another.^ 

*^ Another?"  said  Claude,  foigetting  in  a 
moment  all  but  the  inference  which  for  an 
instant  he  drew  from  her  words. 

^^Yes,  the  interesting  and  lovely  girl  who 
suffers  more  than  yourself  from  these  painful 
quarrels.  She  nearly  fainted  on  seeing  your 
momentary  interview  just  now  with  Lord  Elk- 
ington.  60,  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  believe  me, 
your  character  is  too  well  understood  to  suffer 
more  than  a  temporary  shadow  from  all  that 
error  or  unkindness  may  breathe  against  it.^ 

What  would  Clande  have  then  given  to  in- 
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form  Ida  that  it  was  for  Elkington  that  Miss 
Digby  had  betrayed  so  much  tender  solicitude, 
that  she  was  a  silly  girl,  in  whom  he  had  not 
the  slightest  interest,  and  that  in  leaving  her 
(Ida),  he  was  tearing  himself  from  peace  of  mind 
for  ever.  He,  however,  made  no  reply,  and 
the  music  of  the  distant  ball-room  now  ceasing 
for  a  moment,  several  persons  strolled  into  the 
boudoir. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

On  retarniDg  that  night  to  his  lodgings, 
Claude  found  a  letter  from  Denham.  This 
ought  to  have  arrived  earlier;  it  had  been 
committed  to  the  hand  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
on  leaving  London,  had  intended  to  go  directly 
to  Berlin ;  but  who  had  so  altered  his  route 
as  to  avoid  visiting  that  citj.  The  letter  reach- 
ed Claude  at  last,  by  the  post  from  Vienna. 
It  was  in  reply  to  the  one  written  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter,  requesting  informa* 
tion  respecting  Elkington.  It  threw  a  new 
aspect  over  Claude^s  afiairs. 

^'  As  for  Elkington,^  thus  the  letter  proceeds, 
^^  by  a  peculiar  chance  I  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  some  circumstances  concerning 
him,  which  ought  to  be  communicated  to  Count 
Carolan,  and  which  I  beg  you  to  do  on  my 
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behalf,  if  70a  are  reluctant  to  do  it  on  your 
own.  You  may  tell  Count  Carolan  that  if 
I  had  a  daughter,  a  sister,  or  a  young  fe- 
male friend  in  the  greatest  destitution,  I  should 
rather  isee  her  perish  from  the  effects  of  want, 
than  see  her  the  wife  of  Lord  Elkington.  His 
father,  the  Earl  of  Beverly,  will  scarcely  admit 
him  into  his  presence,  although  he  has  but 
a  partial  knowledge  of  his  vices.  He  is  a 
desperate  gambler ;  and  a  circumstance  which 
happened  between  him,  two  other  gentlemen, 
and  myself,  enables  me  to  assure  you  he  is  a 
cheat  at  cards.  The  cards  were  sealed  when  he 
left  the  table,  and  examined  the  next  morning. 
It  was  clear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present,  that 
he  had  marked  them.  We  taxed  him  with  it. 
He  was  at  first  disposed  to  fight,  and  sent  seve- 
ral challenges  ;  but  he  had  to  deal  with  cool  and 
determined  men  ;  being  thus  detected,  he  went 
abroad,  and  will  probably  remain  there  till  the 
affiur  has  blown  over.  This  immunity  was 
allowed  him  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverly,  who  was  informed  of  the  af- 
fair, and  who  declared  to  us  during  an  inter- 
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view  which  we  had  with  him  on  the  subject, 
that  he  would  disinherit  him,  if  the  estates  were 
not  entailed.  He  is  also  deeply  in  debt,  prin* 
cipallj  to  gamblers  and  usurers. 

*^  There  is  jet  another  circumstance.  He 
won  the  affections  of  a  young  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  poor  officer,  and  a  person  of  the  purest 
character,  and  of  extreme  loveliness.  He  sue* 
ceeded  in  obtaining  her  confidence  by  a  private 
marriage  which  I  can  assure  you  was  a  real  one, 
so  that  this  interesting  fellow  has  in  reality 
already  a  wife.  On  learning  the  affair,  the 
fether  called  upon  him,  and  demanded  that  his 
daughter  should  be  publicly  acknowledged. 
Elkington  evaded  him  as  long  as  he  could,  but 
the  father,  a  high  tempered  old  man,  demanded 
satisfaction,  although  his  friends  advised  him 
to  pursue  legal  measures.  Elkington  met  him, 
and  at  the  first  shot  the  unhappy  father  fell. 
The  daughter  lost  her  senses,  and  is  now  in  a 
madhouse,  where  it  is  probable  she  will  not 
long  survive.  They  had  no  money,  no  iriends ; 
and  the  affair  is  hushed  up,  no  other  notice 
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being  taken  of  it  than  the  following  flip- 
pant announcement  in  the  newspapers:  *An 
affiuir  of  honour  took  place  yesterday  morning, 
between  Lord  Elkington  and  Captain  Atwood, 
which,  unfortunately,  had  a  fatal  termination, 
the  ball  of  his  lordship,  at  the  first  fire,  pass- 
ing through  his  opponent's  head.  We  learn 
that  the  quarrel  originated  in  some  attentions 
which  his  lordship  had  paid  to  a  young  lady, 
a  near  relative  of  the  deceased.  It  is  said 
that  his  lordship  went  reluctantly  into  the  field, 
and  behaved  with  great  coolness ;  and  tliat 
he  feels  the  deepest  regret  that  the  choleric 
rashness  of  his  former  friend  rendered  such 
a  course  inevitable.  His  lordship,  it  is  said, 
has  started  on  a  tour  to  the  Continent  ?' 

**  You  may  tell  your  friend,  Count  Carolan, 
these  circumstances,  and  he  may  give  my  name 
if  he  pleases  to  Elkington,  who  knows  well, 
I  do  not  fear  him,  that  I  have  but  to  open 
my  lips  to  blast  his  reputation.  This  I  would 
not  do  except  in  circumstances  like  that  of 
which  you  have  informed  me :  as  he  is  about  to 
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many  i&to  a  family  so  distinguished,  and  ao 
little  acquainted  with  him,  I  readily  oonsent 
to  pat  them  on  their  guard. 

^'And  now^  having  disposed  of  the  [w^i- 
gate  of  whom  you  inquire,  let  me  add  a  few 
words  respecting  myself.  Since  you  left  Lanr 
don,  I  have  become  a  married  man.  You 
know  the  young  lady;  she  has  no  rank  nor 
fortune,  but  she  is^  all  beauty  and  sweetness, 
and  looks  up  to  me  with  respect  and  gratitude 
as  well  as  affection.  Her  father  is  a  poor  clergy- 
man, one  of  the  best  and  most  delightful  of  men. 
He  has  given  her  a  perfect  education.  You 
know  I  have  no  property  but  the  life  annuity 
bequeathed  to  me  by  my  eccentric  uncle,  who 
hated  the  marriage  state  so  much,  because 
he  happened  to  be  afflicted  with  a  bad  wife 
himself,  that  he  wished  by  this  manner  of 
bequeathing  his  fortune,  to  discourage  me  from 
forming  any  matrimonial  alliance.  I  am  worth, 
therefore,  one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  till 
the  day  of  my  death,  when  my  beloved  wife 
and  whatever  family  Providence  may  bless  us 
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with,  will  be  left  with  onlj  the  amount  of 
saTkigs  which  we  can  pat  by  from  oar  car- 
rent  expenses.  Notwithstanding  these  in- 
dncem^its  to  economy,  we  are  going  abroad 
in  the  spring,  and  we  mean  to  take  Berlin 
in  our  way." 


VOI<.  II. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Claude  read  this  account  of  Elkington^s 
character  with  deep  interest,  and  the  more  so 
as  it  coincided  with  the  estimation  he  had 
formed  of  him.  Yet  he  could  not,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  re- 
veal it  to  Carolan  without  subjecting  himself 
to  the  imputation  of  an  interested  motive. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  deemed  mere  slander 
upon  a  successftd  rival,  who  had  openly  insulted 
him,  and  whom  he  dared  not  meet  in  the  field. 
Madame  Wharton  rose  to  his  memory,  but 
sending  the  letter  to  her,  would  be,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  sending  it  to  the  Count.  What  if  he 
gave  it  to  Ida  ?  The  objections  to  this  at 
once  presented  themselves.  With  what  pro- 
priety could  he  secretly  dissuade  the  daughter 
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from  marrying  a  man  selected  by  her  fiEunily  ? 
What  if  he  should  not  interfere  at  all  in  the. 
matter.  There  seemed  an  indelicacy  in  any 
interference,  and  Count  Carolan  was  not  a 
man  of  sense,  but  of  prejudices  so  fixed,  and 
conceit  so  strong,  that  it  was  not  certain 
he  would  listen  to  any  proof,  and  perhaps  he 
would  insult  him  who  should  presume  to  offer 
any. 

Yet  with  what  propriety  could  he,  from  a  false 
idea  of  delicacy,  keep  concealed  a  secret  which 
affected  the  happiness  of  Ida,  and  which  might 
materially  change  the  intentions  of  her  family  ? 
Would  it  not  in  fact  be  a  favour  to  any  persons 
thus  situated  to  inform  them  of  circumstances 
so  well  authenticated,  and  in  which  they  were 
80  much  interested?  Would  it  not  look  as 
cowardly  to  withhold,  as  it  might  appear  base  to 
reveal  it  P  He  thought  of  an  anonymous  letter, 
but  his  manly  frankness  instantly  rejected  the 
idea.  Anonymous  writers  rarely  receive  atten- 
tion and  still  more  rarely  deserve  it.  A  middle 
course  presented  itself,  viz,  to  enclose  the  letter 
to  Count  Carolan,  with  permission,  if  he  pleased 

c  2 
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to  state  to  Lord  Elkington  who  had  commti- 
nicated  the  facts  in  question.  He  instantly 
addressed  the  following  note  to  Carolan. 

^^  MONBIEUB  LE  CoMTE, 

^^  I  am  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Berlin,  perhaps- 
fof  ever.  It  is  possible  that  yon  may  misin* 
terpret  the  motives  with  which  I  send  you  the 
enclosed  letter.  I  received  it  from  a  person  of 
trust,  and  can  vouch  for  its  truth.  Mr.  Den- 
ham,  as  you  will  perceive,  offers  his  name  also, 
but  I  beg  you  to  withhold  it  from  Lord  Elking- 
ton,  as  I  am  willing,  should  there  be  any  serious 
responsibility,  to  take  it  upon  myself.  My  sole 
object  is  to  put  you  in  possession  of  facts  which 
affect  the  interests  of  your  femily.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  state  that  you  received  them  yrom 
me,  for,  while  I  have  nothing  to  hope  firom 
your  decision,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Lord 
Elkington'^8  resentment.  If  any  passing  weak- 
ness has  ever  caused  me  to  seem  to  swerve  from 
the  open  path  which  I  ought  to  pursue  in  rela- 
tion to  yourself  and  everything  connected  wifli 
you«  that  weakness  is  at  an  end.    If  I  have 
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oeasedy  as  with  pain  I  perceive  I  have,  to 
receive  your  esteem,  I  hope  I  have  not  ceased 
to  deserve  it. 

"  I  am,  &c.  Sec."" 

He  sealed  and  instantly  despatched  this  note 
by  Carl,  telling  him  to  deliver  it  to  Count  Caro- 
lan,  and  only  into  his  own  hand. 

It  was  now  late  at  night.  Claude  was  too 
much  excited  by  the  circumstances  of  the  even- 
ing to  sleep.  Indeed  he  felt  a  sense  of  heated 
and  painful  wakefulness.  He  opened  a  window* 
The  night  was  calm  and  pleasant^  and  he  deter* 
mined  to  walk  forth  to  indulge  in  the  reflections 
to  which  his  singular  position  gave  rise. 

^*  I  will  quit  this  place,^  he  thought,  as  he 
wandered  slowly  up  the  Linden^  towards  the 
Brandenbourg  gate.  ^*  I  will  quit  this  spot 
for  ever.  It  has  been  taXal  to  my  peace-— al- 
most to  my  honour.  1  will  wait  the  answer 
of  this  letter  to  Carolan,  and  then  turn  my 
back  on  this  proud  portal — on  these  thoughtless 
erowdsi  who  believe  so  readily  the  slander  from 
the  lips  of  a  ^scoundrel,  and  who  look  coldly 
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on  a  man  because  he  refuses  to  shed  his  fellow* 
creature^s  bloody  or  to  pour  out  his  own  at  the 
call  of  every  rash  fool  or  designing  villain.  I 
am  what  I  am.^^ 

The  evening  seemed  to  grow  softer  and 
brighter  as  he  advanced.  The  sky  had  at  first 
been  dashed  over  with  small  white  clouds, 
through  which  the  moon  steadily  and  peacefully 
held  her  course,  even  as  an  unswerving  and 
patient  mind  pursues  the  path  appointed  by 
Heaven.  As  he  walked  on,  these  fleecy  shapes 
broke  silently  apart,  till,  dissolved  into  frag* 
ments,  like  the  vanishing  doubts  of  a  pure  and 
settled  mind,  they  at  length  disajqieared  entire* 
ly,  and  left  the  firmament  all  stainless  and  still, 
its  fathomless  extent  glittering  with  those  won- 
derAil  systems  which  Ood  has  hung  before 
our  eyes  —  a  revelation  of  his  inunensity,  be* 
nevolence,  and  power. 

<^  What  an  emblem  !  what  a  lesson !  ^  thought 
he.  *^  Ood  spreads  it  above  our  heads,  to  teach 
us  to  look  up !  to  raise  our  eyes  from  the  earth, 
if^'hose  magnificence  and  grandeur  are  so  infi- 
nitely surpassed,  that  we  may  daily  view  it 
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and  nightly  sttidj  it.  It  shadows  forth  not 
only  what  He  is,  but  what  we  may  be,  trusting 
to  Him,  and  lifting  onr  eyes  above  the  earth  ! " 

These  and  similar  contemplations  tranqail* 
lized  his  soul. 

Wandering  on,  he  presently  found  himself 
before  the  palace  of  Count  Carolan.  He 
paused  to  look  on  it  thus  in  the  silence  of  night. 
The  moon-beams  fell  across  its  yellow  and 
richly  sculptured  facade  and  tall  closed  win- 
d6w8,  leaving  one  of  its  heavy  wings  in  the 
shadow,  and  glancing  across  the  over-hanging 
balcony,  and  the  company  of  statues  which 
stood  moveless  in  the  court.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  noble  edifice  which  seems  to  partake 
of  the  character  of  those  who  erected  and  those 
who  inhabit  it.  Architecture  is  so  AiU  of  mind 
and  grandeur,  that  those  stately  colonnades  and 
slender  columns,  speak  almost  as  with  words  to 
the  soul.  Claude  gazed  upon  the  rooms  which 
he  had  so  often  seen  blazing  with  light,  and 
animated  with  gay  crowds ;  upon  the  silent  pave- 
ment, so  often  thronged  with  glittering  carriages 
and  trampling  horses  —  now  all  gone.     ^' So, 
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anon,^  thought  the  solitary  mnser,  *^  will  fiide 
from  the  green  earth,  all  that  inhabit  it."" 

Beneath  that  roof  slept  Ida.  It  was  possible 
he  might  never  see  her  again. 

"  Farewell,**  he  said,  "  lovely  and  ever-be- 
loved. Thoa  sleepest !  Sleep  on  !  Hover 
over  her,  ye  guardian  angels !  Shield  her  from 
every  care  !  Lead  her  light  step  over  a  sum* 
mer  path.  If  pain  threaten  her,  send  it  in- 
stead to  my  heart.  Never  let  that  young  smile 
be  shaded  by  a  thought  of  me,  and  the  misery 
she  has  inflicted,  oh,  may  she  never  share  .'^ 

In  the  weakness  of  the  moment,  it  seemed 
to  him  an  if  he  were  taking  that  farewell  which 
he  dared  not  do  in  reality,  and  as  if  this  solitary 
moment  were  rendered  more  sacred  by  a  part- 
ing which  was  to  separate  them  for  ever.  He 
walked  on.  His  steps  were  bent  almost  uncon- 
sciously towards  the  park.  The  stately  form  of 
the  Brandenbourg  gate  seemed  lifted  against  the 
glittering  heavens,  and  the  magnificent  group 
on  its  top  showed,  in  that  soft  light,  as  if  some 
goddess  had  descended  upon  earth  in  her  airy 
car  down  that  star-paved  road.     The  wood 
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looked  lonely  and  beantiful  at  that  *'  dead  waste 
and  middle  of  the  night,^  some  parts  lying  clear 
and  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  others  leading 
the  eye  bto  deep  recesses  and  deserted  glades, 
steeped  in  black  shadows.  He  entered  this 
lovely  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his 
rash  hopes,  and  which  was  now  the  mute  wit- 
ness of  his  despair. 

Claude  was  one  of  those  who  are  strongly 
acted  upon  by  the  various  aspects  of  nature. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  seek  Alpine 
cliffs,  Italian  shores,  and  distant  deserts,  to  thrill 
beneath  the  beauty  and  power  which,  to  those 
formed  to  be  touched  by  these  divine  mysteries, 
lie  ever  around,  above  their  heads,  and  beneath 
their  feet.  Where  the  conmion  mind  wanders 
unstirred,  beholding  only  common  things,  his 
finer  spirit  saw  Ood^s  footstep,  and  the  writing 
of  His  hand ;  and  he  entered  the  now  deserted 
forest,  with  its  heavy  piles  of  foliage  and  sha- 
dows— its  dark  aisles — its  grassy  and  flower- 
enamelled  floor — its  arched  and  leafy  vaults, 
and  its  utterly  hushed  recesses,  with  a  feeling 
of  solemn  delight  and  awe  which  made  him 

c  5 
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move  slowly  as  oyer  enchanted  ground.  The 
trees  as  thej  stood  grouped  around,  seemed, 
to  his  aroused  imagination,  a  company  of  un- 
earthly beings,  communing  with  each  other  in 
a  wordless  language,  and  reaching  forth  to  the 
earth  and  to  the  stars  their  ancient  and  ap* 
pealing  arms. 

"  Who  knows,''  thought  our  wanderer,  ".  but 
that  the  spirit  of  consciousness  which  lies  in 
so  many  forms  -~  which  God  has  shed  into 
matter  in  such  yarious  ways,  may  lurk  in  these 
dim  shapes  —  may  flow  through  their  twisted 
and  gently-moving  limbs  —  may  warm  their 
aged  hearts,  and  sparkle  in  their  out-bursting 
buds  and  leaves !  Why  should  not  the  tree 
feel  the  breeze  that  wakes  its  branches — the 
tempest  that  threatens  to  tear  up  its  *  earth- 
bound  roots'?  Who  knows  but  they  are  spi- 
rits, watching  the  ways  of  men  —  bending  with 
pity  over  the  pining  lover — calmly  watching 
the  conqueror's  car — shading  the  boy  at  his 
happy  and  fleeting  sports,  or,  when  life  is  done, 
waving  over  his  grave,  and  knowing  more  of 
earth  and  its  mysteries  than  we  its  masters? 
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Who  can  pretend  to  poss^se  the  deep  secrete! 
that  lie  aroond  ns  ?^ 

Then  came  oyer  his  memory  recollections  o£ 
his  yonthfnl  honrs,  when  it  had  heen  his  delight 
to  climb  into  the  branches.  Ah !  they  then 
brought  to  his  careless  mind  no  such  dim  and 
fearful  thoughts.  His  heart  then  saw  in  the 
earth  around  him  only  the  bright  colours  of 
happiness  and  hope ;  and  the  wondrous  objects 
now  startling  him  with  mysterious  meaning  and 
with  strange  beauty  but  half  seen  before,  struck 
his  delighted  eye  without  printing  themselves 
so  solemnly  on  his  soul. 

As  he  proceeded,  he  came  to  a  spot,  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  which  caused  him  again 
to  pause.  A  narrow  path  wound  close  to  the 
edge  of  a  stream  which  here,  spreading  out  into 
a  pretty  lake,  lay,  a  moveless  sheet  of  silver  light, 
in  which  the  surrounding  objects  discovered 
themselves  with  perfect  distinctness.  Behind 
him  was  a  mass  of  thick  shrubbery.  A  small 
bridge  crossed  the  water,  and  a  few  seats,  now 
deserted,  had  been  placed  around  for  the  con* 
venience  of  pedestrians/   The  full  moon,  riding 
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in  her  meridian  spl^dour,  poured  ft  flood  of 
light  upon  the  scene,  reflecting  the  thick  wall 
of  foliage  which  rose  by  the  water,  and  leaving 
the  interior  recesses  in  the  blackest  shadow. 
Immediately  by  his  side,  a  white-barked  tree 
leaned  over  the  flood,  in  sadi  a  way  that  the 
moon-beams,  glancing  from  its  shaft,  rendered 
it  88  brightly  visible  as  a  column  of  silver. 
Claude  stopped  beside  this  tree  to  admire  a 
night  scene,  which,  in  its  soft  and  simple  beauty 
seemed  disposed  for  the  study  of  a  painter. 
He  leaned  over  and  gazed  into  the  water.  A 
part  of  the  adjoining  wood  rose  taO  and  dear 
in  that  inverted  world :  each  delicate  fibre  and 
finely-pencilled  leaf  were  drawn  in  lines  of  soft 
light^-the  bridge  hung  beneath  with  wondrous 
4)6auty ,  every  bending  arch  and  slender  line  being 
strangely  distinct.  There  lay  the  shores  lean- 
ing back  from  the  edge-^  there  hung  the  bud- 
dmg  foliage  and  silent  flowers  as  soft  as  light 
itself — there  rose  the  tall  trunks  glimmering 
in  the  radiant  air,  the  tree  beside  which  he 
stood  —  his  own  form  and  features ;  and,  yet 
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deeper,  beyoiKl  iuiaginaiioii,  the  blue  and  bend- 
ing heavens— -the  glittering  stars — the  deep- 
ing ek>nds— the  spotless  moon. 
-  Claude  almost  held  his  breath  as  he  gazed 
with  annttcTable  admiration,  when,  with  a  thrill 
that  froze  his  blood,  he  saw,  beneath  him  in 
the  stirless  mirror,  a  hand,  and  a  dagger  glit- 
tering in  the  moonbeams,  raised  aloft  to  strike. 
He  had  onlj  time  to  eommit  himself  to  God, 
when  a  load  shriek  rose  close  behind  him,  like 
a  voice  awakening  one  struggling  with  the  night- 
mare. He  started  back,  and  staggered  against 
the.  tree,  the  reflection  of  which,  a  few  moments 
before,  he  had  been  observing  in  the  water.  A 
moment  elapsed  before  he  quite  recovered  from 
the  stupor  into  which  this  incident  had  thrown 
him«  On  turning,  he  found  himself  alone,  but 
the  iigure  of  a  female  at  some  distance  appeared 
approaching  him.  As  he  advanced  towards  her, 
he  perceived  she  was  breathless,  and  fainting 
with  terror.  She  sunk  upon  one  of  the  seats, 
and  lifting  her  &ce,  pale  with  fright,  discovered 
the  features  of  Madame  Wharton. 
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^*  Thank  Ood!^  ahe  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
her  agitation  would  permit  her  to  qpeak. 
^*  Oh  !  let  ns  hasten  from  this  dreadful  q>oL^ 

'<  Madame  Wharton  r  said  Oaade.  '*  I  am 
amased.  How  came  you  here  at  this  extra- 
ordinary hour ;  at  a  moment  so  strange  ?  and 
where  is  he  who  attempted  my  life  ?^ 

<'  Oh,  Mr.  Wyndham  !  What  a  singular 
chance !^ 

^*  It  was  your  shriek  that  saved  me.  I  had 
almost  lost  my  balance.^ 

**  Mercifbl  Providence  !  Let  ns  hasten  away, 
and  call  the  goard,^  said  Madame  Wharton. 

*^  But,  Madame,  how  came  you  here  ?  by 
what  extraordinary  chance  ?  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  !  ^ 

<*  I  wiU  tell  you  as  we  proceed ;  but,  for 
Heaven^s  sake,  do  not  delay  your  return.  I 
am  painfully  alarmed.^ 

'^  It  might  have  been  much  worse  though,'^ 
said  Claude,  smiling. 

^'  But  the  ruflkn  may  return.^ 

^^Pray  be  under  no  apprehension.  If  he 
does,  I  will  be  more  ready  for  him.     He  would 
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net  fire  a  pistol  so  near  the  town,  and  with  a 
dagger,  he  cannot  do  much  harm,  when  seen. 
But  I  have  no  words  to  express  my  amazement. 
What  can  this  mean  ?  whom  have  I  offended  ? 
What  ill  have  I  done  to  call  for  such  ren^ 
geance?  I  have  never  had  a  serious  quarrel) 
except  with  one  person,  and,  much  as  I  despise 
diat  person,  I  really  dare  not  utter  his  name 
in  connection  with  such  an  affair.^ 

*^  It  is  mysterious ;  it  is  frightful,^  said  Ma- 
dame Wharton ;  *^  but  let  us  hasten  towards 
the  gate.  I  tremble  lest  the  assassin  should 
return.     We  must  give  notice  to  the  guard.*" 

'*  No,''  said  Claude.  **  The  man  by  this 
time,  is  probably  long  past  pursuit.  He  would 
scarcely  undertake  an  affair  like  this,  without 
being  prepared  for  a  retreat.'" 

'*  Had  he  succeeded,  you  would  have  been 
precipitated  into  the  water.  Months,  perhaps 
years,  might  have  passed  before  your  fate  could 
be  known.'" 

^^  But  pray  satisfy  my  curiosity,^  said  Claude, 
**  for  I  scarcely  find  this  attempt  on  my  life  so 
extraordinary,  as  your  being  here  so  oppor- 
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tEBciT  to  arc  ae,  and 

^  I  vnf  to  To«r  boc^"  flud  Madame  Wbw> 
too.  **  I  bad  somrthira  of  impoiiaace  to  inqoire 
of  TOO.  I  coold  not  go  at  an  earlier  boar,  and 
BT  impatiaice  would  nol  pemh  me  to  wait  tiD 
to-monov.  Willing  to  aee  yoa  in  aecvei,  I 
to<^  whb  Bie  no  senrant,  and  I  bad  no  idea 
that  I  aboold  be  leas  Ba£e  about  tbe  town  in  tbe 
nigfaty  than  in  tbe  daj.  On  inqidring  at  jXKir 
hotel,  thej  told  me  700  bad  gone  oat.  I  re- 
tained home,  and  was  enterii^  tbe  boose,  vben 
I  iboaght  I  percehred  joo  at  a  distance,  walk- 
ing towards  the  paik.  The  extrane  lo?eIine8B 
of  the  night  seemed  to  render  this  place  pecu- 
liar! j  2^>[Mt>priate  for  the  omYeraation  I  widied 
to  hare  with  yoa,  and  I  fii^owed.  On  drawing 
nearer,  I  perceived  a  figure  on  the  shadj  side 
of  the  way,  moving  at  some  distance  behind, 
with  an  air  of  one  watching  jon;  pausing, 
when  jou  paused;  advancing,  when  yoa  ad- 
vanced ;  stoopiDg,  and  lurking  back  in  the  dia- 
dow,  and  hiding  behind  the  nearest  object, 
-when  you  turned.     This .  strange  apparition. 
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dodging  your  steps  with  such  a  stealthy  deter- 
mination, awakened  first  my  cariosity,  and  then 
miy  alarm.  He  d^nlked  afler  you,  till  you  ap- 
proached and  passed  through  the  gate;  then 
pausing  a  considerable  time,  he  assumed  a 
careless  air,  and  went  also  through  the  portal. 
I  followed.  For  a  long  time  as  you  walked,  I 
perceived  him  skulking  after  you,  till  you  ap- 
proached the  dark  groye  which  ended  by  the 
Stream.  He  then  hid  behind  a  tree.  The 
moonlight  streamed  upon  the  spot  where  you 
stood,  and  as  you  leaned  over  the  water,  I 
saw  him  steal  cautiously  up.  I  should  have 
called,  but  even  then,  I  was  not  sure  he  might 
not  be  one  of  your  acquaintance  practising  some 
merry  surprise;  till,  with  a  terror  which  for 
a  moment  took  from  me  the  power  of  speech, 
I  saw  him  dart  from  the  thicket  to  your  side, 
and  something  in  his  hand  flashed  in  the  moon- 
light, as  he  lifted  it  over  your  head.  My  horror 
scarcely  enabled  me  to  utter  the  shriek  which 
arrested  him,  when  starting,  and  muttering  a 
deep  oath  in  English,  he  passed  yery  near  me, 
with  great  rapidity,  and  disappeared."^ 
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"  Did  you  see  his  fiace  ?^ 

"  I  did  noe 

'*  And  could  you  at  all  recognize  Ids  figure  ?^ 

^'No.  Terror  blinded  me.  I  have  no  dis- 
tinct impression  of  his  appearance.^ 

^'  It  is  certainly  very  singular,  and  recaki 
to  me  an  incident  which  happened  soon  after 
my  amval  in  Berlin.  I  was  walking  late  at 
night,  as  I  have  a  custom  of  doing,  and  in 
this  very  park,  when  a  strange,  coarse-looking 
man,  presented  himself  very  suddenly  at  my 
back,  as  I  turned  accidentally  on  hearing  the 
howl  of  a  dog.*" 

*'  You  are,  then,  the  object  of  an  assassin^s 
dagger;  you  are  certunly  marked  for  some 
one^s  victim ;  but  whose  ?^ 

"  Alas  !  '^  said  Claude,  with  emotion,  '^  I 
know  not — I  scarcely  care.  My  life  is  full 
of  mystery  and  pab.  I  have  nothing  which 
cheers  the  existence  of  other  men.^ 

*^But,'^  said  Madame  Wharton,  ^^we  are 
nearly  at  the  gate,  and  before  we  proceed,  let 
me  ask  you  some  information  respecting  your 
family  and  situation.    A  wonderful  coincidence 


^^ 
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has  brought  yoa  before  mj  eyes,  and  with  you, 
Mr.  Wyndbam,  such  smgular  assooiatioxis,  and 
vague  hopes,  as  make  me  tremble/^ 

*^  Associations  with  nuf"  echoed  Claude. 

*^  I  heard  your  replies  this  eyening,"  con- 
tisued  Madame  Wharton,  *^  to  that  odious 
Lady  Beverly*  Who  this  woman  is,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  peroeive  she  has  conceived  an 
enmity  against  you,  which  excites  my  curiosity. 
Let  me  be  indeed  your  friend.  Confide  in 
me  your  whole  history.  You  are  strangely 
misrepresented  here  now.  You  stand  in  the 
position  of  a  suspected  person.  Very  painful 
statements  are  going  the  rounds  of  society  con- 
cerning you.  Elkington  openly  avows  that  you 
are  an  impostor  and  a  coward,  and  has  deli- 
berately expressed  his  determination  to  drive 
you  from  Berlin  in  disgrace.  Count  Carolan 
believes  him.  He  says  you  are  here  under 
an  assumed  name.  Your  attachment  to  Ida  is 
beginning  to  be  talked  of,  and  Carolan  has  de- 
clared that  you  shall  never  again  enter  his 
house.  He  has  solemnly  forbidden  Ida,  even 
to  speak  to,  or  of  you,  under  the  pain  of  his 
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IdBting  difipleasure,  and  he  is  capable  of  tuniiiig 
her  adrift  upon  the  world  for  the  slightest  aei 
of  disobedience.  What  is  the  origin  of  these 
reports?'' 

*^  If  to  be  nameless  and  friendless,  if  to  be 
without  family  or  resources,  except  those  which 
chance  has  given,  and  may  withdraw  at  any 
moment,  if  to  hare  loved  rashly  one  whom  I 
knew  I  could  never  obtain,  and  if  to  feel  mysdf 
bound  by  principles  of  action,  from  which  Hot 
disgrace  itself  shaU  make  me  swerve, — if  this  be 
guilt,  then  I  am  most  guilty.  If  this  be  cow« 
ardice,  then  I  am  a  coward.'' 

**  Who  are  you  tiien  ?"  said  Madsme  Whar* 
ton,  with  increasing  agitation. 

<*  You  are  ill,"  said  Claude ;  **  you  are  ex- 
hausted with  the  terror  of  this  night." 

<*  No.     I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  go  on." 

^^  Then,  Madame,  I  fear  that  I  am  the  child 
of  guilt,  and  I  fear  that  if  I  had  a  femily, 
I  should  be  more  degraded  than  I  am  without 
one.  I  remember  little  of  my  infancy.  It 
passed  among  strangers.  I  crossed  the  ocean 
*in  my  earliest  years,  to  England,  where  I  was 
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j^Bced  at  a  good  school,  and  where  sabae- 
quentlj  I  received  an  edncatioii  which  I  owed 
to  charity.  Lord  Peroeval,  the  fnend  I  have 
lately  lost,  and  his  estimable  lady,  some  time 
since  deceased,  brought  me  tip  out  of  friendship. 
On  leaving  the  University,  I  received  a  letter 
which  coold  only  have  proceeded  from  a  heart 
filled  with  loathing,  and  directed  against  one 
whose  existence  it  regarded  aa  a  misfortone, 
and  a  shame.  It  informed  me  that  I  was  the 
child  of  goilt.  That  only  one  person  on  the 
earth  knew  who  I  was,  and  that  person  was, 
and  ever  would  be,  prevented  by  disgust  and 
horror  from  owning,  or  seeing  me  ;  that  I 
sprang  from  the  lowest,  the  vilest  class  of  so- 
ciety; that  my  &ther  was  a  wretch,  covered 
with  dishonour,  and  my  mother  a  being  yet 
lower ;  that  she  had  paid  the  penalty  of  her 
crimes,  and  that  if  I  made  an  attempt  to 
dkoover  my  origin,  I  should  but  bring  down 
on  my  head  aU  the  detestation  and  shame 
which  criminal  parents  could  bequeath  to  a 
miaerable  child.  An  annuity  of  five  hundred 
poimda  was  settled  on  me,  throu^  a  certain 
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banker,  on  the  condition  that  I  should  never 
take  measures  to  find  out  whence  it  came, 
or  an3rthing  concerning  it.  It  was  to  cease 
instantly,  upon  the  first  inquiry.  I  was  re- 
quested to  pass  most  of  my  time  abroad.  I 
have  been  compelled  thus  to  live  a  kind  of 
idle  life.  I  have  travelled  about  the  globej 
occupied  with  my  own  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  recom- 
pense for  these  disadvantages,  and  to  repair, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  a  stainless  life,  the  woes 
and  guilt  of  these  mysterious  persons  from 
whom  I  drew  my  being.^ 

*'  Have  you  that  letter  ?"" 

^^  It  is  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Perceval. 
I  have  long  made  up  my  mind  to  pursue  the 
Subject  no  further.  A  father  who  could  thus 
cast  me  ofiT,  and  doom  me  to  a  life  of  suspicioxi, 
to  be  branded  by  every  malicious  foe  with 
mysteries  which  I  cannot  explain,- 1  confess 
I  would  not  meet,  if  I  could;  and  I  should 
tremble,  lest  in  discovering  him,  I  should  but 
find  some  unfortunate,  whose  hands  are  im- 
brued with  blood  and  crime,  and  the  epoib 
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of  whose  sin,  I  mjself  am  perhaps  shariug. 
M7  cnriodty  to  uniayel  these  secrets,  to  know 
what  were  the  crimes  which  have  produced 
such  consequences,  to  know  what  sin  m j  mo^ 
iher  has  conmiitted,  and  what  was  the  manner 
in  which  she  expiated  it ;  this  curiosity  is 
quenched  hj  the  misgivings  to  which  it  gives 
rise." 

*^  Have  yon  no  knowledge  of  your  real 
name?^ 

*^  None.  A  complete  mystery  Mishrouds  it. 
Often  when  I  read  of  the  execution  of  some 
female,  I  shudder,  lest  it  might  be  the  being 
who  gave  me  birth.  Often  when  I  hear  of 
some  criminal,  I  wonder  whether  my  father^s 
heart  be  not  bursting  in  that  death-doomed 
fonn.'^ 

'^  Horrible !  ^  exclaimed  Madame  Wharton. 

^^  I  am  encircled  by  awfiil  mysteries,"  said 
Claude.  **  I  feel  as  if  borne  by  destiny  along 
a  dark  tide,  I  know  not  whither.  But  come," 
he  continued,  *^  I  have  been  excited  and  weak. 
I  do  not  allow  myself  often  to  give  way  to 
these  thoughts.    Perhaps  my  imaginations  and 
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apprehenaons  are  equally  onfonnded.  There 
is  a  bright  side,  as  well  as  a  dark  to  my  fiite ; 
but  will  yoa  allow  me  to  ask,  Madame,  what 
object  you  have  in  pursuing  these  inquiries  ?^ 

^*  Because  I  am  your  friend^  said  Madame 
Wharton,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  tone,  and  she 
held  out  her  hand.    He  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

^<  You  are,^^  said  he,  *^  the  only  one  on  earth 
who  takes  interest  in  my  lonely  fate,  and  I 
thank  you.^ 

^*  Promise  me  then,^  said  Madame  Wharton, 
^Ho  be  guided  by  me.  Do  not  yield  to  the 
temptations  which  Elkington  will  throw  in  the 
way  of  your  passion,  and  be  to  Ida  as  a  stran- 
ger. The  path  of  right  is  sometimes  steep  and 
dreary,  but  leads  to  true  happiness.^ 

**I  have  promised,^  said  Claude.  He  felt 
that  he  yielded  to  her  influence  as  a  mortal 
to  a  superior  being,  sent  thus  by  Heaven  to 
save  his  life  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  to 
support  his  resolution  with  the  inspired  words 
of  hope  and  yirtne* 
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CHAFfER  V. 

Laby  Bs?eblt  and  Elkington  drove  home 

from  the  ball  at  Monsieur  de  B ^^s  in  no 

very  enviable  mood.  The  inqniries  which  Lady 
Beverly  had  so  pertinaciously  put  to  Claude^ 
respecting  his  &mily,  had  been  the  result  of  a 
settled  plan  to  embarrass  and  disgrace  him, 
and  it  perfectly  well  succeeded,  till  his  last 
reply,  which,  with  the  dignity  of  truth,  turned 
the  tables  against  his  persecutors,  carried  con- 
viction to  every  heart,  and  created  sympathy, 
rather  than  the  distrust  and  derision  intended. 
In  proportion  to  the  disappointment  of  Lady 
Beverly  and  her  son  at  this  &ilure,  their  detest* 
ation  increased.  On  reaching  the  hotel  after  the 
ball,  instead  of  retiring  to  bed,  they  sat  up,  en- 
gaged in  a  conversation  upon  the  state  of  their 
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afikirs,  in  which  Claude  now  began  to  play  an 
important  part. 

*^  If  ever  two  young  fools  on  earth  loved  each 
other,*"  said  Lady  Beverly,  **  Ida  and  Wynd- 
ham  are  mutually  in  love.  They  both  conceal 
it  as  far  as  they  can,  but  in  my  opinion  they  pri- 
vately understand  each  other,  and  have  already 
formed  a  plan  to  break  off  your  engagement. 
Is  it  likely  that  they  should  be  together  so 
much  as  they  have  been -^  with  such  feelings  as 
they  evidently  entertain  for  each  other,  without 
a  mutual  explanation  ?^ 

*^  If  I  can  drive  on  this  aflSiir  with  Carolan,^^ 
said  Elkington,  ^*  I  shall  have  something  to 
stand  on  till  the  old  man  dies.  I  can  keep 
Shooter  quiet,  and  arrange  my  other  affairs 
till  the  event,  which  cannot  be  far  off,  comes 
to  relieve  me.  At  the  moment  of  success,  this 
detested  coward  steps  between  me  and  my 
hopes.  He  slights  and  insults  me  with  every 
look.  Before  Ida  knew  him,  she  was  quite 
decided.  She  would  have  married  me  at  any 
moment.  But  now  she'^s  shy — cool  —  timid. 
I  find  her  sometimes  abstracted  and  melancholy 
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—  sometimes  in  tears,  and  lately  she  has  even 
firowned  in  a  way  which  I  don^t  like.  But  I  ^11 
marry  her  whether  she  will  or  not.  She  shall 
be  my  wife  if  it  break  her  heart,  and  if  I  could 
bat  blow  this  sconndrePs  brains  out,  and  marry 
her  afterwards,  I  would  hasten  back  to  London, 
pay  my  debts,  hush  up  a  few  cursed  reports 
against  me,  and  in  future  conduct  operations  a 
little  more  cautiously.  As  for  this  Wyndham, 
he  needn^t  think  to  escape  me.  I  have  lived 
two^and-twenty  years  in  the  world,  and  very 
possibly  I  have  overlooked  a  favour,  but  by — I 
never  foigot  an  injury  or  an  insult.'*^ 

But  this  man  won^t  fight.'*^ 

Won't  ?^  said  Elkington,  starting  from  his 
seat,  and  pacing  the  room  with  a  hurried  step ; 
^^  he  can't  avoid  it  I  'U  make  him.  No  man, 
be  his  principles  what  they  may,  can  escape  it. 
Won't  fight  ?  I  have  heard  of  this  before,  but 
I  never  yet  found  the  person  whom,  when  I 
chose,  I  could  not  force  to  it,  and  whom,  when 
once  in  the  field,  I  could  not  teach  the  danger  of 
crossing  me  with  impunity.  Claude  Wyndham 
has  insulted,  injured  and  thwarted  me.     I  am 
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not  a  man  to  be  trampled  on  with  impmutj", 
nor  am  I  one  of  those  who  shrink  from  availing 
themselves  of  means  which  every  gentleman 
sanctions  and  adopts.*^ 

^*  But  human  life,  my  son,"**  said  Lady  Be- 
verly :  ^^  have  you  not  already  too  much  stained 
your  hands  ?^ 

^^  No.     It  is  a  prejudice ;  what  is  human 
life  more  than  other  life  ?     It  was  made  to  be 
extinguis^ied  by  a  thousand  chances.     Men  are 
but  insects,  who  are  bom  by  millions — who 
come  and  go  like  gnats  in  the  breeze.     They 
perish  in  the  field  of  battle — in  the  wreck— by 
fiimine,  by  pestilence,  and  by  their  own  excesses. 
They  are  like  the  reptiles  which  lie  across  our 
path  as  we  walk ;  we  cannot  help  treading  on 
them.  What  avails  one  more  or  less.   Yet  these 
cautious  cowards  would  have  us  believe  that 
earth  and  heaven  are  moved  when  a  miserable 
creature  like  this  Wyndham  is  turned  into  his 
grave  a  few  years  before  his  time."*^ 
'*  But  your  own  life,  my  son  ?^ 
"  I  care  not  for  my  own  life.     What  is  life 
to  me  that  I  should   value,  or  death  that  I 
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should  fear  it?  My  youth  is  past,  and  with 
it  all  my  hope  of  pleasure.  I  have  quaffed  the 
cup,  till  I  am  sated  with  its  cloying  sweets. 
What,  after  all,  has  life  to  offer  me  but  a  few 
enjoyments  ? — startling  because  full  of  danger,  or 
sweet  only  to  sicken  me  the  sooner.  I  confess 
on  this  miserable  earth  I  find  no  great  attraction. 
Every  real  pleasure  is  forbidden  by  law,  by 
society,  or  by  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  na- 
tures. We  canH  enjoy  as  we  would.  Infernal 
diseases  follow  every  feast  which  is  spread  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  poor  mortals,  and  as  if  the 
world  had  been  created  by  a  fiend,  a  youth  of 
pleasure  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  age  of 
pain.  Already  I  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of 
plucking  the  fruit  that  hangs  around  me,  and 
of  drinking  the  stream  which  flows  at  my  feet. 
Yet  why  is  it  there,  if  not  for  us  ?  No.  If  I 
donH  value  the  lives  of  others,  neither  do  I  value 
my  own.  When  I  die  it  will  be  but  the  fall- 
ing of  a  leaf,  unmoumed,  unmissed.  If  I  have 
nothing  to  regret  in  life,  neither  have  I  anything 
to  fear  in  death,  /believe  in  no  hereafter  /^'' 
*^  Alas  !    Who  can  tell  ?""  said  Lady  Beverly. 
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I  can,  Madam.  My  common  sense  tells  me 
that  immortality  is  an  idle  dream — a  folly  of  the 
nursery — a  tale  of  priests  and  poets^-an  im* 
possibility.  What !  live  without  life;  be  crushed 
by  a  piece  of  granite  like  a  trodden  fly^and 
yet  exist — and  breathe — and  see — and  move ! 
bah  !  It  is  ridiculous.  It  is  a  lie.  When  we 
die — we  die.  Things  to  us  are  ended.  The 
spider  that  we  tread  on,  and  the  man  we  kill, 
once  gone — are  gone.  It  is  all  black — ^blank — 
void — and  who  cares  ?  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  he  or  I  go  a  day  or  two  sooner 
or  later  ?  Who  watches  over  us — our  fates — 
our  actions  ?  Who  will  care  if  I  kill  him  or 
he  me  ?  Who  sees  —  who  knows  —  who 
takes  note  of  all  the  multifarious  incidents  of 
mankind  ?  No — no — thank  Ood  !  if  life  has 
few  charms  for  me,  death  has  fewer  terrors. 
It  is  but  a  bullet — a  flash — a  leap— and  then — 
a  sound  sleep.     The  rest  is  a  bugbear.'" 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  him,  and 
Scarlet  entered  with  a  letter,  which  he  said  had 
been  left  by  a  person  enveloped  in  a  cloak,  so 
that  his  face  could  not  be  seen.     Elkington 
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took  the  letter,  dismissed  the  servant,  broke 
the  seal  and  read. 

''  For  God's  sake,  Edward,  what  is  it?""  said 
Lady  Beverly,  as  she  watdied  his  countenance. 
He  made  no  reply,  till  he  had  finished  perusing 
it.  Then  he  struck  his  hand  violoitly  upon 
the  table,  and  said, 

'*  It  only  wanted  this.  I  '11  tread  that  man 
beneath  my  heel  like  an  adder.'' 

*^  Edward,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

**  Read,  and  tell  me  whether  this  is  not 
enough  to  sanction  any  step." 

She  read  aloud.  It  was  Claude's  letter 
to  Count  Carolan,  enclosing  that  from  Denham. 
The  two  had  been  sent  by  another  hand  in 
a  third  envelope. 

^*  I  will  sDence  him,"  said  Elkington. 

"  But  how  ?" 

^*  He  must  meet  me,  before  another  day  is 
past." 

"  He  will  not." 

'<  He  shall.  I  '11  insult  him.  1 11  choose  the 
most  public  scene  to  heap  on  him  all  the  odium 
he  merits.    I  '11  insult  every  lady  who  walks 
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with  him.  There  is  no  provocation  which  one 
man  can  offer  another,  which  I  will  not 
thmst  upon  him.  I  ^11  ring  in  his  ears,  and 
in  the  ears  of  all  around  him,  that  he  is  a 
coward  and  a  villain.  Ill  brand  him  aloud 
with  every  epithet  of  scorn.'* 

^^  Edward,  Edward  V^  said  Lady  Beverly, 
following  him  backward  and  forward  through 
the  room. 

"And  if,""  said  he,  ^^he  refuses  to  fight, 
I'U  — '^ 

The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
Scarlet  announced  "  Mr.  Wyndham.*" 

"  Mr.  Wyndham  ?**  cried  Lady  Beverly,  with 
astonishment.  **  It  is  certainly  some  mistake. 
Mr.  Wyndham  ?"" 

"  You  are  a  fool,**  said  Elkington.  "  Who 
is  it?     What  is  it?'' 

*'  It  is  Mr.  Wyndham,  my  lord,  with  another 
person.'' 

"  Oreat  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Beverly. 
"  What  can  this  mean  ?" 

^*  Admit  them,"  said  Elkington,  sternly,  and 
with  a  feeling  at  his  heart,  which  even  he,  wide 
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as  had  been  his  experience  in  human  sensations, 
had  never  known  before. 

At  the  word  of  the  servant  Claude  entered, 
dragging  in,  with  an  iron  grasp,  an  individual 
who,  although  he  resisted,  seemed  scarcely  to 
require  an  effort  of  his  athletic  arm.  Thrust 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  he  lifted  a  pale 
countenance,  so  much  altered,  that  he  was 
with  difficulty  recognized  as  the  complaisant, 
and  ever  amiable  Carl.  Claude  advanced  to 
the  table  where  Lady  Beverly  and  Elkington 
had  been  sitting.  He  was  calm,  and  even 
courteous  in  his  demeanour,  but  Us  face,  as 
eminently  formed  to  express  sternness  as  gen-i 
tleness,  exhibited  a  determination  which,  for  a 
minute,  awed  both  the  persons  whose  midnight 
privacy  he  had  so  unexpectedly  and  unceremo- 
niously interrupted.  Lady  Beverly  leaned  for 
support  upon  the  table.  Elkington  stood  half 
stupified  with  indignation,  yet,  for  the  moment, 
too  amazed  to  speak ;  but  his  eyes  glittered  with 
a  passion  more  terrible  from  its  stillness. 

'*  I  might  offer  an  apology  to  Lady  Beverly ,^'^ 
said  Claude,  *^  for  this  abrupt  and  unseason- 
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able  visit;  but  the  occasion  must  be  its  own 


excuse.*" 


tft 


Speak  on,  sir,^  said  Lady  Beverly,  for 
Elkington  seemed  speechless  with  astonishment 
and  rage. 

^^  Passing  accidentally  your  door,  a  minute  or 
two  ago,  I  saw  my  servant  approach  it,  muffled 
in  a  cloak,  hand  a  letter,  and  hastily  retreat, 
with  signs  of  guilty  caution.  I  followed,  and 
seized  him  as  he  was  creeping  stealthily  back 
to  his  home.  I  demanded  whom  he  had  been 
to  see,  what  employment  he  was  charged  with 
from  other  persons  than  myself,  whom  else 
he  served,  what  letter  he  had  delivered,  and 
why  this  air  of  guilty  secrecy.  The  boy  is  a 
coward,  as  well  as  a  scoundrel;  and,  tenified 
at  being  detected,  he  instantly  made  a  confes- 
sion, so  singularly  involving  the  honour  of  youi^ 
self.  Madam,  and  of  Lord  Elkington,  that, 
as  much  firom  respect  to  you,  as  firom  justice 
to  myself,  I  determined  that  you  should  con- 
front him  on  the  instant,  and  convict  him  of 
the  falsehood.^ 
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^«Tlus  insult,  —  this  outrage?^  eried  I^dy 
Beverly. 

«<  D — ^naticMi,  sir  1 "  said  EUdngton,  reaching 
from  a  book-case  at  his  side,  a  pair  of  duelling 
pistols,  and  lajring  them  with  a  qnaldng  hand 
find  an  ashytface,  upon  the  taUe,  *^  if  you  are 
not  a  scoundrel— -^^ 

'*  Repeat,  sir,^  said  Claude  to  Carl,  '^what 
you  have  just  confessed  to  me.^ 

**'  I  confess,^^  said  Carl,  in  excellent  Engliah. 

'*  How  !  ^  said  Claude.  *^  Do  you  speak  Eng* 
lish?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur, — ^pard<m  me,  forgive  me, — 
do  not  put  me  in  prison.  I  vnll  relate  all, 
indeed,  indeed,  I  will.^^ 

^*  If  you  utter  one  woard,  you  cowardly  ras^ 
cal,  respecting  me,  or  my  afiairs,  111  send 
this  bullet  through  your  head,^  said  Elkington. 

*^  OA,  mon  Dieu  /^  said  Carl,  whining  and 
crying ;  '^  what  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I 
do?^ 

^^He  declares  that,  for  some  time  past,  he 
has  been  in  your  pay.     That  you  have  pro- 
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mised  to  take  him  with  7011  to  England  in 
your  employ.  That  he  has  rendered  yon  an 
acoomit  of  my  actions,  conversations,  joniv 
nals,  and  private  letters  and  papers.^ 

*^  He  is  an  infiunons  liar,^  said  Elking- 
ton,  ^*and  you  are  the  same,  and  I  will  so 
proclaim  yon  in  public,  wherever  I  meet 
yon/' 

*'  Your  language,  my  lord,  convinces  me  that, 
however  vile  may  be  my  servant,  he  has  em- 
ployers yet  more  so.** 

«« Coward  !  You  shall  give  me  satisfaction 
"^  for  this.  You  shall  hear  from  me  before  you 
sleep,  and  in  a  way  which,  if  you  are  not  dead 
to  every  feeling  of  honour,— " 

"  Of  my  honour,  my  lord,"  said  Claude,  **  / 
am  the  guardian,  and  I  believe  you  are  not  the 
judge.** 

'*  Then  I  brand  the  words,  coward  and  liar, 
upon  your  forehead.  I  will  thunder  them  in 
your  ear.  I  will  write  them  beneath  your 
name,  in  all  companies,  at  all  hours.  I  will 
never  meet  you  in  the  streets,  in  the  ball, 
in  the  church  even,  without  pointing,  ^d  hiss- 
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ing,   and   proclaiming   aloud,   there   stands   a 
coward  /^ 

^*  If  yon  can  point  your  finger,^  said  Claude, 
with  perfect  composure,  *<  at  one  action  of  my 
life  which  dishonours  me,  I  shall  feel  annoyed 
by  the  terms  you  make  use  of;  otherwise, 
^they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind,**  and  I 
shall  avoid  you  as  a  madman,  or  take  measures 
to  secure  myself  against  you  as  a  ruffian.  The 
words  of  a  man  like  you  can  neither  awake 
my  passion,  nor  permanently  injure  my  cha- 
racter. As  for  the  charge  /  make  against  ^oti, 
I  wish  I  could  believe  it  untrue.^ 

^*  It  iff  untrue,  I  solenmly  declare,*^  said 
Lady  Beverly. 

**  And  I  so  pronounce  it,  on  the  faith  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,^  said  Elking- 
too ;  **  and  let  any  one,  but  an  outcast  like 
yourself,  deny,  nay,  doubt  it,  at  his  peril.  The 
good  name  of  a  nobleman  and  a  lady  are  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  raving  of  a  f>alet  dt 
ckambrey  nor  the  malignant  plots  of  a  miserable 
impostor,  without  rank,  fortune,  or  family,  — -^ 
a  child  of  guilt  and  chance,  whose  father  is 
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•probably  in  a  convict^s  cell,  whose  mother,^ 
Claude  laid  his  hand  on  the  pistol  nearest  him, 
and  Elkington,  with  a  sneer  of  triumph  and 
hate,  grasped  his,  and  continued,  ^*  whose  mo^ 
ther,  after  a  life  of  pollution,  has  died  amid 
hisses  and  jeers,  on  the  scaffold,'^ 

It  was  obvious  that  this  coarse  language  was 
the  mode  by  which  Elkington  hoped  to  taunt 
and  lash  his  foe  to  desperation,  for  he  knew 
in  his  heart  that  he  was  no  coward,  and  that 
he  had  only  to  give  paanon  one  moment  an 
ascendancy  over  that  calm  reason  and  high  prin- 
ciple which  inspired  his  life,  and  shed  a  kind 
of  divine  protection  around  him,  to  fxidx  him 
into  a  duel,  and  quench  the  hate  which  had 
now  taken  possession  of  his  soul  to  a  fearful 
extent.  It  is  not  certain  that  Claude,  thus 
goaded  beyond  example,  and  almost  beyond 
bluing,  might  not  have  consented  to  arrange- 
ments for  an  inmiediate  meeting,  but  he  remem- 
bered his  promise  given  to  Madame  Wharton, 
and  laid  down  the  deadly  weap<m.  At  the 
same  moment,  he  perceived  something  which 
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again  reminded  him  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a  man  beneath  his  notice. 

^^  Yon  deny,  then,  that  yon  have  had  any 
private  commnnioation  with  my  servant  ?^  ask* 
ed  dande. 

^'  Most  positiyely,^  said  EUdngton,  ^'  and  I 
prononnoe  him — *" 

^'  Spare  jonr  invectiyes,  my  lord,^  said  Chmde : 
**  that  he  who  conld  be  base  enong^  to  do  snch 
a  thing,  wonld  be  mean  enongh  to  deny  it, 
does  not  surprise  me  ;  but  I  am  astonished, 
that  such  a  skilfnl  practitioner  as  Lord  Elk- 
ington  should  make  the  denial,  withtmt,  at 
least,  first  dropping  from  his  hand  the  evidence 
of  his  guilt.**^ 

Elkington  looked  down,  and  beheld  the  letter 
which  Claude  had  written  to  Carolan,  and 
which,  in  his  confugion,  he  had  retained  in  his 
hand.  It  was  open,  and  the  signature,  '^  Claude 
Wjmdham,  was  conspicuously  visible.  The  let- 
ter  from  Denham  was  also  lying  open  on  the 
table. 

'^You  will   excuse  my  resuming  my  own 
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property/^  said  Claude,  reaching  forward  and 
taking  the  two  letters. 

Elkington'^s  eyes  absolutely  flashed  with  fury 
as  Claude  moved  to  take  the  letter  from  his 
handy  and  he  cocked  the  pistol  and  raised  it, 
his  face  whitening  with  his  dreadful  purpose. 
But  the  act  of  deliberately  shooting  an  unarm- 
ed man,  of  sending  headlong  into  eternity  the 
human  being  who  stands  erect  before  him  in 
all  the  fulness  of  life,  requires  a  nerve  whidi 
even  this  reckless  villain  had  not  yet  become 
sufficiently  frantic  to  acquire.  Besides,  there 
are  consequences.  The  law  is  awkward,  when 
such  a  deed  is  openly  done.  There  is  no  hush- 
ing it  up ;  and  a  vision  of  a  dungeon,  and  a 
crowded  court,  of  a  felon^s  chain,  and  a  felon'^s 
fate,  laid  a  restraint  upon  the  hand  of  Elk- 
ington,  which  neither  generosity  nor  religion 
would  have  excited. 

He  muttered  in  a  voice  choked  and  husky 
with  rage, 

«<  Wyndham,  you  shall  hear  from  me  to- 
morrow.    You  shall  not  carry  it  off  in  this 


manner.^ 
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<^  No,  mj  lord,  yonr  message  will  be  useless. 
You  may  murder  me  if  you  will,  and  take  the 
consequences.  My  life,  like  that  of  every  other 
man,  is  exposed  to  the  attempt  of  an  assassin. 
Your  threats  I  despise ;  your  calumnies  I  defy. 
A  peaceful  conscience  will  secure  me  from  the 
one,  and  a  pure  life  from  the  other.  For  my 
courage,  my  lord,  you  may  think  and  speak 
of  as  you  please  ;  but  I  shall  expose  your  base- 
ness without  hesitation  or  fear,  and  perhaps 
"call  upon  the  law  of  our  common  country  to 
protect  me  against  the  falsehood  of  so  unprin- 
cipled a  slanderer.  Should  yon  dare  to  direct 
against  an  unarmed  man  the  blind  fury  of 
an  assassin,  I  leave  those  laws  to  punish  you 
as  a  murderer  merits.'^ 

^^  Cautious  coward  !^  said  Elkington,  and 
again  raised  his  arm ;  a  demon  in  his  soul 
whispered  him  to  fire.  It  is  possible  that, 
had  Claude  shown  any  symptom  of  fear,  or 
retreat,  he  might  so  far  have  lost  his  reason 
as  to  accomplish  his  dark  intention ;  but  Claude 
was  a  man  of  strong  nerve  as  well  as  of  per- 
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feet  courage,  and  he  really  feared  death  much 
less  than  his  riyal.  To  him  life  was  now- 
bereft  of  its  charm,  and  perhaps  secretly  he 
was  scarcely  displeased  at  the  thought  of  a 
sudden  blow  which  would  terminate  an  exist- 
ence doomed  to  such  sad  despair.  This  real 
indifference  to  death  shed  around  him  a  calm 
grandeur.  He  stood  firm  and  cool, — ^the  very 
smile  on  his  lips  unchanged,  and  the  sternness 
of  his  brow  softening  into  something  of  derision 
and  contempt,  while  his  clear,  searching  eye 
bent  on  his  antagonist  a  gaze  that  pierced  and 
cowed  his  soul.  His  unprotected  breast  lay 
so  unshrinkingly  open  to  the  blow,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ideas  aforesaid  of  a  gibbet,  a  senti- 
ment of  shame  touched  the  villain^s  heart  and 
caused  him  to  lower  his  weapon. 

Lady  Beverly,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  arrest  his  arm,  fell  back  feinting  on  the 
sofa. 

*'We  shall  meet  again,"^  said  Elkington. 
"  There  will  be  a  time  ! " 

Claude  withdrew  without  haste.     Again  he 
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found  himself  alone  in  the  cool  silent  night; 
again  his  eye  was  cast  over  the  tranquil  streets 
and  up  to  the  starry  sky.  One  motion  of  Elk- 
ington^s  finger,  and  he  would  never  have  gazed 
on  those  fair  objects  more. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  is  often  observed  that  eyents  of  peculiar 
interest  come  crowding  upon  ns  together.  The 
man  who  has  inherited  a  rich  legacy  is  not 
unlikely  to  draw  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  or  he 
who  has  just  lost  a  ship  at  sea,  to  hare  his 
house  burned  down  at  about  the  same  period. 

After  pacing  his  room  all  night  in  a  state 
which  precluded  the  possibility  of  sleep,  El- 
kington  sent  early  the  next  morning  for  a  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  knew  he  might  trust  with 
the  commission  he  intended  to  ask  of  him. 
This  was  a  retired  French  officer,  who,  like 
himself,  was  a  dnelUst  on  principle  and  by  pro- 
fession, having  in  his  time  sent  to  a  bloody 
grave  several  persons  who  had  inadvertently 
trodden  on  his  toe,  occupied  his  seat  at  the 
opera,  looked  at  his  female  companions,  or  com- 
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mitied  'Bome  other  heinous  offence  without  of- 
fering in  reparation  exactly  the  kind  of  apology 
which  he  thought  becoming.  He  was  a  fierce- 
looking  little  man,  with  an  ugly  face  and  a  still 
more  diengreeable  person.  He  had  no  qualities 
which  rendered  him  pleasing.  He  did  not  pay 
his  debts,  nor  serve  his  friends  with  fidelity, 
unless  when  he  thought  his  own  interest  required 
him  to  do  so.  Nobody  really  liked  him.  But 
he  was  invited  everywhere.  He  was  a  brave 
man,  and  had  performed  some  gallant  feats  in 
action ;  but  having  been  shot  through  the  body 
in  one  duel  with  a  brother  officer  because  he 
would  not  disown  an  expression  which  he  after- 
wards confessed  he  had  never  used,  and  having 
received  a  cut  across  the  cheek  in  another,  from 
a  person  who  said  he  was  an  ass,  and  who, 
upon  being  called  upon  to  retract,  declared  him- 
self ready  to  abide  by  what  he  had  said,  and 
accordingly  left  on  his  physiognomy  this  visible 
record  of  his  opinion ;  having  received  these  dis- 
qualifications for  the  service,  he  had  retired, 
on  a  small  fortune,  and  had  become  a  kind  of 
authority  in  affairs  of  honour.    The  name  of 
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this  gentleman  was  Oeneral  le  Bean,  althongh 
one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  cognomen  leas  ez- 

« 

pressive  of  the  appearance  of  the  individoal 
who  bore  it. 

On  receiving  the  commands  of  Elkington,  he 
twirled  his  long  red  moustache  between  his 
thumb  and  finger,  gave  a  significant  smile,  took 
the  note,  and  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  task. 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  when  Scarlet  entered 
with  three  letters.  The  first  was  in  a  hand 
with  which  Elkington  was  not  acquainted.  It 
ran  thus : — 

**  Although  Lord  Elkington  is  ignorant  of 
the  name  and  existence  of  the  writer  of  this 
note,  the  latter  has  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge of  your  lordship  and  his  afiairs.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  your  lordship  may  be  at 
first  incredulous  on  reading  it,  but  a  few  mo- 
ments^ conversation  with  your  lordship^s  mother 
will  entirely  convince  you  of  its  truth.  I  aVt 
a  rich  or  a  great  man,  like  your  lordship,  but 
fortune  has  made  me  the  possessor  of  a  secret 
which  has  been  for  some  time  a  source  of  profit. 
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and  which  I  freely  tell  jowe  lordship  I  shall 
use  to  my  advantage.  Your  lordship  is  aware 
that  your  noble  fiither  ilie  Earl  of  Beverly  was 
mairied  before  he  united  himself  to  your  mother, 
the  present  Lady  Beverly.  That  match  was 
onfortnnate  as  the  world  well  knows;  but,  I 
beg  to  call  yoor  lordship^s  attention  to  this  fact : 
There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  it  which 
neither  your  lordship  nor  the  world  knows, 
namely,  that  the  issue  of  that  marriage  yet 
iurvivesy  in  the  person  of  a  son,  who  is  in 
reality  the  heir  of  your  &ther^8  estate.  This 
secret  exists  solely  and  exclusively  tit  my  bosom. 
The  son  of  the  Earl  of  Beverly,  for  causes 
which  doubtless  can  be  explained  should  it  be 
necessary  to  investigate  the  matter  in  a  court 
of  justice,  went  with  his  mother  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  was 
wrecked,  and  all  on  board  perished  but  two 
persons.  One  was  the  child  who  was  picked 
up  senseless  from  a  spar,  (to  which  the  mother 
had  attached  him,  beiog  herself  washed  over- 
board and  drowned  before  she  could  make  her- 
self &st,)  the  other  individual  saved,  was  my- 
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self*     We  were  picked  np  by  the  same  diip, 
and  I  was  carried  with  the  child  into  Boston. 

*'  It  happened  that  I  knew  the  Earl  of  Be- 
yerly,  having  had  a  boyish  passion  for  a  yonng 
female  in  his  household,  who,  before  I  left  Ekig- 
land,  had  revealed  to  me  certain  fiimily  secrets 
of  a  highly  important  natnre,  and  among  others 
that  the  mother  of  this  child  had  fled  finom  her 
husband  in  consequence  of  charges  against  her 
honour  of  the  vilest  kind.     I  had  seen  her  in 
the   EarPs   family,   and   I  recognised  her  on 
board    the    ship  which    bore   us   to  the  new 
world,  although  she  was  there  under  an  as- 
sumed  name,    and   was    totally  unknown    to 
all   but   myself.      Here  then  I  found   myself 
with  this  boy,  whom  no  one  in  America  knew 
anything  of.     Being  aware  that  his  father  had 
disowned  him,  I  thought  that  I  might   serve 
both  the  boy  and  myself  by  keeping  for  a  time 
the  secret  of  his  birth.    For  years  I  kept  my 
eye  on  him,  for  a  finer  fellow  never  walked. 
His  beauty  and  character  at  length  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  lady,  who  hearing  of  his  deso- 
late situation,  took  him  with  her  to  England 
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at  the  age  of  eight  years.  Dying,  she  be- 
queathed him,  with  a  legacy,  to  a  lady  who 
educated  him,  till  he  left  the  university.  It 
was  then  that  I  informed  the  Earl  of  Beverly 
of  his  existence.  That  nobleman  arranged  with 
me  never  to  reveal  the  secret,  and  has  paid  me 
for  my  silence.  ^ 

^^  Your  lordship  will  probably  learn  on  the 
same  day  which  brings  you  this,  that  your 
noble  father  has  been  seized  with  another  fit, 
which  will  probably  end  his  existence  even  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  my  letter.  Your  lordship, 
on  beholding  such  an  inheritance  within  your 
grasp,  would  not  like  to  be  dispossessed  by  a 
stranger;  a  misfortune  which  would  not  only 
leave  your  lordship  penniless,  but,  I  believe, 
deeply  in  debt.  I  have  not  intmsted  this  letter 
to  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  upon  a  question 
so  extremely  embarrassing  and  important ;  but 
have  come  to  Berlin  in  person,  and  am  wait- 
ing your  lordship^s  leisure.  As  this  is  purely 
a  matter  of  business,  we  had  better  discard  all 
ceremony,  and  come  directly  to  the  point.  I 
received  an  annuity  of   one  hundred  pounds 

VOL.  II.  E 
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from  the   Earl,   on  condition  of  keeping  this 
secret,  and  he  aasored  me  that  a  provision  to 
that  effect  wonld  be  found  in  his  will.     A  life 
of  idleness,  however,  has  caused  me  to  contract 
expensive  habits,  and   I  no  longer  find  this 
allowance  sufficient.    Jnst  at  this  time,  too,  I 
am  unfortunately  in  debt   to    a  considerable 
amount.     I  expect  from  your  lordship  the  im- 
mediate means  of  relief.    A  note  left  at  the 
post  office,  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Oliver  Rick- 
ardsy  will  procure  you  an  interview  with  me, 
at  the  hour  and  place  most  convenient  to  jrour 
lordship. 

^^  I  need  not  hint,  that  should  your  lordship 
be  reluctant  to  negotiate  with  me,  I  shaU  be 
able  probably  to  procure  better  terms  firom  the 
other  party. 

"  Your  lordship^s 

'^  Obedient  servant, 

^*  Oliver  Richards.'*^ 

Elkhigton's  first  impulse  on  reading  this 
strange  epistle,  was  to  laugh  at  it  as  a  hoax, 
and  he  dropped  it  on  the  table  as  a  thing 
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requiring  no  more  attention.  He  now  opened 
the  second  letter.  It  came  from  the  Marquis 
of  Manby.     Its  contents  were  as  follow : — 


cc 


Mt  deab  Elkinoton, 
The  melancholj  duty  has  devolved  upon 
me  of  informing  you  of  the  sudden,  and  I  fear, 
&tal  malady  which  has  attacked  your  father. 
He  was  reading  this  morning  in  his  Ubrary; 
a  violent  ringing  of  the  bell  called  the  servants 
to  his  ^ide,  when  he  was  found  struggling 
in  his  fauteuil  in  a  fit  of  the  most  alarming 
description.        Dr.   B— —    and    Sir    Richard 

L have  pronounced   ,his    case    incurable. 

It  is  not  impossible,  they  say,  that  he  may 
recover  so  &r  as  to  retain  life  for  months, 
and  perhaps  a  year;  but  that  he  can  never 
again  leave  his  bed,  or  recover  his  senses,  ex- 
cept as  a  prelude  to  immediate  dissolution,  is 
quite  certain.  I  need  not  say  that  we  deeply 
sympathise  with  the  distress  which  this  event 
will  occasion  your  amiable  mother,  and  the 
pain  it  will  inflict  upon  you,  particularly  as 
I  have  been  told,  some  coolness  had  unhappily 

0 
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arisen  between  your  esteemed  parent  and  your- 
self. 

''  I  need  not  say,  my  dear  Elkington,  that 
while  I  sympathize  profoundly  with  your  grief, 
I  am  the  more  sincere,  as  I  am  the  first  of 
your  friends  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  mag- 
nificent inheritance  which  is  about  to  descend 
to  you,  and  which,  I  am  quite  certain,  could 
not  have  fallen  into  more  worthy  hands. 

^^  Command  me  in  any  way,  should  neces- 
sity detain  you  some  days  longer  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"  Manbt. 

"  P.  S. — Sir  Richard  L has  just  told  me 

that  his  patient  is  beyond  the  danger  of  any 
immediate  change ;  he  is  quite  senseless,  and 
will  probably  thus  remain  for  an  indefinite 
period.'' 

The  contents  of  this  letter  threw  a  more 
serious  character  over  the  first.  He  took  it 
up  and  read  it  again  with  greater  attention. 
It  was  written  in  a  rude  unpractised  hand,  as 
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by  one  not  used  to  a  pen,  and  there  was  aboai 
it  a  sort  of  bold  fiuniliarity,  and  an  insolence^ 
checked  at  times  by  an  assumed  air  of  respect, 
which  seemed  natural  enough  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  writer  at  least  was  aware  of  the 
incident  related  by  the  Marquis  of  Manby. 
He  had,  it  seems,  the  instant  the  EarPs  dan- 
gerous illness  was  known,  started  from  London 
for  Berlin,  and  if  the  letter  were  a  hoaxy  he 
had,  by  the  offer  of  an  intenriew,  placed  in 
Elkington^s  reach  the  means  of  ascertaining  at 
once  whether  such  a  person  was  in  existence. 
But,  should  some  one  present  himself,  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Oliver  Richards,  and,  with 
such  a  demand  for  money,  was  not  the  story  he 
had  told  evidently  a  bungling  and  absurd  tissue 
of  improbabilities  if  not  of  impossibilities,  tinim- 
ped  up  by  some  of  those  hacknied  London  swin- 
dlers, who,  from  the  recesses  of  that  vast  Babel, 
watch,  in  the  goings  on  of  the  world  around 
them,  an  opportunity  of  making  some  one  their 
prey?  Possibly,  few  heirs  have  succeeded  to 
such  brilliant  possessions  as  that  magnificent, 
long-sighed-for  inheritance  now  about  to  devolve 
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on  Elkington,  without  being  made  the  object 
of  some  audacious  fraud  of  this  kind. 

^'  It  is  a  contemptible  scheme  to  extort  mo- 
ney,^ said  he,  tho'\igh  pale  with  the  idea  which 
it  had  called  up.  ^^  It  is  a  stupid,  in&mous 
fabrication,  and  if  the  scoundrel  presents  him- 
self—I '11—" 

With  a  shaking  hand, — ^for  debauchery  and 
unbridled  passion  had  destroyed  his  nerves^  and 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  self-command 
on  the  most  trivial  agitation, — EUdngton  broke 
the  seal  of  the  third  letter.  It  was  from 
Mr.  Pennington,  his  father^s  solicitor ;  and  as 
he  read,  the  last  drop  of  blood  ebbed  from  his 
face,  and  the  last  spark  of  courage  from  his 
heart.  Poverty — sudden  disgrace — debt— des- 
titution— the  enmity  of  Shooter,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much,  and  who  was  desperate  enough 
to  revenge  himself  in  any  way^the  dreaded 
Abraham,  with  his  enormous  claims — and  a  jail, 
with  all  its  dismal  misery,  rushed  upon  his 
mind,  and  with  them,  a  thousand  other  horrors, 
vague,  startling,  and  insupportable. 

The  letter  of  the  solicitor  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 
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^*  My  Lobd, 

**  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  event  which 
has  reduced  jour  distinguished  father  to  a  bed 
of  death,  from  which  I  am  advised  by  his  me- 
dical attendant  he  can  never  rise,  and  which 
precludes  all  idea  of  his  again  assuming  the 
care  of  his  affairs.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  my 
lord,  to  address  myself  to  you  and  shall  await 
your  orders. 

<<  The  point  upon  which  I  first  request  your 
directions,  relates  to  the  annuity,  which  your 
lordship  is  probably  aware,  has  been,  for  several 
years,  paid  by  the  Earl  to  a  certain  person  of 
the  name  of  Claude  Wyndham.  The  affair 
has  been  conducted  with  secrecy,  from  reasons 
never  conmiunicated  to  me,  but  of  which,  I 
presume,  your  lordship  is  aware.  I  have  been 
instructed  to  depoat  yearly  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  N.  B.  &  Co.  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  in  advance,  without  letting  these  gen- 
tlemen, or  any  other  person,  know  from  whose 
hand  it  comes.  As  the  usual  period  of  the 
deposit  is  now  arrived,  I  delay  making  it 
only  till  I  hear  from  your  lordship ;  and  I  beg 
your  lordship  to  furnish  me,  at  your  earliest 
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conyenience,  with  instructions  as  to  future  pro- 
ceedings. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

'*  Your  lordship's  obedient  servant, 
**  John  Phnninoton.*" 

The  whole  truth  was  now  before  him.  It 
broke  upon  him  with  a  force  which  made  his 
head  reel.  So  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and 
blasting  was  the  stroke,  that  it  completely 
appalled  his  heart.  It  seemed  like  a  judgment 
hurled  upon  him  from  Heaven  to  arrest  his 
guilty  and  bloody  course.  Thoughts  that  made 
him  start,  now  rose  upon  his  mind.  The  re* 
semblance  which  he  had  often  perceived  in 
Wyndham  to  some  one  he  had  seen  before^ 
particularly  when  sternness  came  over  his  coun^ 
tenance  and  indignation  flashed  to  his  eyes 
—this  singular  resemblance  was  to  Ins  father. 
Lady  Beverly^s  unaccountable  anxiety  respect- 
ing him ;  her  pale  watchfulness ;  her  extreme 
curiosity  to  ascertain  who  he  was ;  her  hatred 
of  him  ;  her  unceasing  endeavours  to  ruin  him ; 
her  unaccountable  eagerness    to   conclude  the 
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union  with  Ida ;  her  half  hinted  fears  as  to  the 
possibility  that  he  (Elkington)  would  lose  his 
father^s  estates,  which  had  often  struck  him,  and 
which  had  always  been  inexplicable ;  the  letters 
and  journals  he  had  been  enabled  to  read  by  the 
aid  of  Carl ;  these,  and  a  thousand  circumstances 
rose  to  his  memory ;  all  never  particularly  viewed 
before,  but  all  pointing  to  one  astounding  truth, 
namely,  that  the  man  he  most  hated  and  pursued 
was  his  brother^  the  destined  master  of  Ida^s 
hand,  the  true  heir  of  his  father^s  estates  and 
title,  his  successful  rival — the  spirit  before  whom 
he  felt  rebuked.  He  sank  back  in  his  seat, 
the  image  of  despair.  His  inflated  heart —  so 
proud,  so  vain,  so  brave  in  a  moment  of  per- 
sonal danger,  so  ready  to  tax  others  with 
cowardice,  so  ready  to  inflict  every  kind  of 
pain  on  those  around  him ;  this  bad  heart, 
without  religion,  principle,  or  virtue,  and  there- 
fore without  the  real  courage,  which  springs 
from  Heaven,  and  which  leads  to  it,  quailed 
and  sank  into  a  state  of  entire  helplessness  and 
agony.  The  thought  of  misfortune  to  himself 
cowed  him,  and  in  that  moment  the  fashion- 

E  2 
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able  and  gallant    Elkington   shook   like   the 
meanest  coward. 

He  was  aroused  by  the  voice  of  Lady  Bever- 
ly, who  entered  suddenly.  She  was  in  a  rich 
morning  dress,  going  to  call  on  the  Carolans, 
and  drive  in  the  park.  Scarlet  announced  the 
carriage,  and  she  came  in  to  give  her  son  the 
nsual  morning  salutations,  in  high  spirits. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  fiist  object  which  met  the  eyes  of  Lady 
Beverly  as  she  entered  the  room,  was  EUdng^ 
ton,  his  fiice  pallid,  his  whole  manner  marked 
by  extraordinary  agitation,  and  three  open 
letters  upon  the  table. 

**  Good  Heayen !  Edward,^^  cried  she,  "  what 
is  the  matter  ?  ^^ 

'*  Shut  the  door !  ^  said  he  in  a  hnsky  voice. 
"  Where 's  Scariet  ?  ^ 

*'  He  waits  with  the  carriage.^^ 

«  Dismiss  the  carriage  !  ^ 

*'  Great  Heaven !  what  does  this  mean  ? 
From  whom  are  these  letters  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ?  ^ 

*'  Do  as  I  bid  you  !  ^  said  he,  sternly. 

Startled  to  be  addressed  in  so  rude  a  manner, 
the  affrighted  woman  obeyed  without  speaking. 
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'^  Look  to  the  two  outer  room  doors,^  said 
he ;  ^^  we  must  be  alone  and  no  eye  must  peep 
at  us  through  cracks  and  key-holes,  as  your 
trusty  Carl  does  at  Mr.  Claude  Wyndham! 
Now,  Madam,  I  have  news  for  you."" 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven !  **' 

"  You  have  taken,  as  you  thought,  very  effi- 
cient measures  to  ascertain  who  is  your  friend, 
Mr.  Claude  Wyndham  ? '' 

*^  Yes,'^  and  Lady  Beverly  turned  deadly 
pale.     "  What  do  you  know  of  him  ?  ^ 

^'  That  he  is  the  son  of  my  father,^  said 
Elkington;  ^^  that  he  is  my  brother — that  he 
is  the  heir  of  the  Beverly  estates  and  titles. 
The  clothes  we  wear,  the  carriage  we  drive — 
our  luxuries  *-  our  fortune  —  our  expectations 
are  his  —  and  we  are  —  beggars  !  "^ 

Lady  Beverly  stared  wildly  at  her  son,  as, 
with  the  air  of  a  ruffian,  he  made  this  abrupt 
communication,  for  vice  had  entirely  brutalised 
his  nature.  She  staggered  back,  and  his  arm 
only  saved  her  from  falling  upon  the  floor. 
He  bore  her  to  the  sofa,  and  threw  her  upon  it. 

^'  D — ^nation  !^^  said  he.     <^  She  has  been  up 
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to  this  before :  I  knew  she  had  something  in 
her  mind.  I  wish  to  God  she  might  lie  there 
tiU— '^ 

He  finished,  in  an  under  tone,  his  dire  im- 
precation, and  taking  a  glass  of  water,  dashed 
it  in  her  face.     In  a  few  moments  she  recoveredt 

"  O  God ! "  cried  she,  "  what  is  all  this  ? 
Is  it  a  dream?  Edward  —  my  son — my  be- 
loYed  Edward.  You  are  pale  —  you  tremble — 
your  eyes  glitter  with  unnatural  light — say  I 
am  raying  -»  say  —  it  is  a  dream  — -  what  -» 
when  — '^ 

*^  It  is  no  dream,  Madam,^  and  he  pointed 
to  the  letters*  '*  I  tell  you  we  are  beggars, 
unless  — "" 

Lady  Beverly  seized  the  letters  and  read 
them  with  shaking  hands,  and  choking  breath. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  pressed  her  hands 
against  her  forehead,  with  a  gesture  of  deep 
despair. 

**  Is  it  true  ?  ^  demanded  Elkington,  fiercely. 

**  It  18,  It  is  the  judgment  of  Heaven ; 
God^s  own  hand  is  in  it.  The  bolt  which  has 
been  so  long  hovering  over  my  head,  has  fallen 
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at  last — we  are  —  we  are  beggars.  Claade 
Wyndham  is — ^'^ 

''  Silence,  Madam,^  said  ElkiDgton,  in  a  Toioe 
of  thnnder.  **  Breathe  not  a  word,  if  yon  do 
not  wish  me  to  inflict  upon  yon  instant  death, 
and  to  finish  the  morning  by  blowing  my  own 
brains  out.*^ 

He  opened  a  case,  and  took  down  a  pair 
of  pistols.  Roused  by  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  Lady  Beverly,  with  the  effort  of  a 
mind  although  darkly  stained  with  guilt,  yet 
greatly  superior  in  strength  to  that  of  her  son, 
caught  his  arm. 

"  Let  me  go,  Madam.  By  — —  I  will  never 
live  to  be  taunted  with  dishonour — to  be  the 
victim  of  poverty— of  debt — of  pity.  One  single 
blow,  and  I  shall  rest  in  peace.^ 

*<  When  other  means  fail,^  said  Lady  Beverly, 
in  a  low  voice,  but  foil  of  calmness,  and  which 
arrested  and  awed  him  for  a  moment, — '^  when 
the  world  knows  what  we  know — ^when  Claude 
Wyndham  himself  knows  it — when  he  has  his 
estates — when  no  other  means  are  left  to  save 
us  from  poverty — I  will  with  you— by  a  single 
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act— end  all  mj  shame  and  miserj.  But  you 
are  giving  up  the  battle  before  it  is  fought. 
Claude  Wyndham  may  be  kept  ignorant,  this 
Richards  may  be  kept  nlent.  What  cause  is 
there  for  despair  yet^  even  should  this  secret 
transpire?  Before  that  event  can  take  place, 
you  may  become  the  husband  of  Ida.  You 
are  then  the  rightfti]  holder  of  a  fortune  of  your 
own.     Or  Claude  Wyndham  may  die  !  ^ 

^<  But,^  said  Elkington,  *'  with  such  an  in* 
Solent  cut-throat  as  this  Richards  at  my  side, 
how  can  I  secure  myself  against  his  demands  ? 
Will  two— three — ^five — ^ten  thousand  pounds 
satisfy  him.  What  limits  are  there  to  his 
voracity  ?  The  more  I  give,  the  more  he  will 
require.  I  shall  live  a  slave.  With  this  cursed 
thing  hangmg  over  me,  I  shall  tremble  at  every 
whisper !  ^ 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  you  can  do,  to 
secure  an  independence  and  rescue  you  from 
Richards,  and  all  other  fears.  But  before  you 
can  comprehend  the  subject  in  all  its  beatings, 
I  must  teU  you  at  length  the  fearful  and  black 
secret  which  has  preyed  upon  my  mind  for  so 
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many  years,  and  which,  but  for  you,  and 
your  interest,  I  should  long  ago  have  revealed, 
for  I  am  not  totally  lost  to  principle.'*^ 

"  To  what,  Madam?'' 

"  Do  not  sneer,  my  son  ! "" 

"  When  you  begin  to  cant,  I  cannot  help  it. 
Tell  your  story  plainly :  I  really  want  to  hear 
it,  since  I  am,  it  appears,  so  much  interested."" 

'^  Are  the  doors  perfectly  safe  ?  '^  said  Lady 
Beverly. 

Elkington  rose  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  where  they  sat.  It  was  a  corner 
chamber,  looking  on  two  sides  upon  the  street, 
and  on  the  other  two  sides  opening  into  two 
X)ther  rooms  both  appropriated  by  themselves. 
These  outer  doors  were  firmly  locked. 

"  You  may  speak,''  said  he,  "  no  one  can 
overhear  us." 

Lady  Beverly  threw  off  her  shawl,  and  open- 
ed her  dress  as  if  with  a  sense  of  heat  and 
suffocation.  A  paleness  overspread  her  counte- 
nance like  that  of  death,  and  she  made  one  or 
two  ineffectual  attempts  to  speak  before  her 
voice  would  perform  its  office. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  We  are  in  a  desperate  extremity,^  said 
she,  *^  and  I  am  going  to  confess  to  yon  the 
story  of  a  life  which  has  heen  wrecked  by 
passion,  and  blackened  with  gnilt.  Two  mo^ 
tives  sustain  me  in  thus  laying  naked  to  the 
eyes  of  any  human  being,  and  especially  of 
a  son,  the  abasement  to  which  I  have  sunk. 
One  of  these  motives  is  a  hope  that  such  a 
task  will  be  received  as  a  kind  of  penance; 
and  the  other,  that  the  full  knowledge  of  this 
subject  may  influence  you  to  acquiesce  in  what 
I  shall  propose,  and  thus  disburthen  my  heart 
of  a  portion  of  its  load  of  guilt.*" 

''  Oh,  bah  !  Madam,""  said  Elkington  with 
a  brutal  sneer,  *'  pray  spare  your  digressions.**" 

"  When  your  father  was  Mr.  Lawton,""  re- 
sumed Lady  Beverly,  '^  I  met  him  by  chance 
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at  a  ball  at  Lady  C ^"s.     He  was  the  most 

brilliant  and  dangerous  man  of  the  day.  HiB 
personal  attraction,  manners,  and  character  were 
so  admirable  that  few  female  hearts  could  with- 
stand his  fascinations.  He  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  my  father,  General  Carlton,  and 
came  ofteti  to  our  home.  We  were  not  rich ; 
but  we  were  not  poor.  We  lived  happily  and 
even  elegantly,  and  I  flattered  myself  that  if 
the  qualities  of  the  father  had  first  attracted 
so  distinguished  a  visiter,  he  was  retained  ere 
long,  by  those  of  the  daughter.  I  was  sixteen, 
and,  very  beautiful.  Do  not  think  me  vain. 
It  was  that  beauty  which  depraved  my  cha- 
racter, and  darkened  my  destiny.  A  fatal  gift 
it  often  is  to  woman.  I  conceived  for  your 
&ther  a  passion  so  devoted  that  it  partook  of 
adoration.  This  soon  became  known  to  him. 
I  do  not  think  he  at  first  loved  me ;  but  the 
idea  that  I  had  given  him  my  heart,  that  he 
had  won  it  without  knowing  it,  softened  his 
feelings  towards  me  into  something  very  like 
love,  and  kept  alive  in  all  its  intensity  my  pas- 
sionate attachment. 
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'*  At  this  period  his  affairs  called  him  to  the 
Continent,  where  he  made  a  tour  of  several 
years.  I  heard  of  him  from  time  to  time ; 
at  first  he  wrote  often  to  my  father.  Then 
his  letters  grew  less  frequent ;  at  length  I  learn- 
ed that  he  wa9  married.  The  effect  was  to 
throw  me  into  a  fever  from  which  I  did  not 
recover  for  many  months. 

^'  In  a  year  he  retnmed  with  his  wife.  I 
sought  information  respecting  her,-»this  destroy- 
er of  my  hopes.  She  was  lovely, — ^beyond  my 
worst  fears, — lovelier  by  far  than  I.  Without 
brilliancy,  she  had  softness,  and  with  few  su- 
perficial accomplishments,  she  possessed  a  mind 
trained  to  the  loftiest  virtue,  and  stored  with 
solid  information.  She  was  tar  less  likely  to 
dazzle  in  a  gay  circle  than  I ;  but,  once  known, 
she  was  more  sure  to  charm.  Innocence,  mo- 
desty, and  intelligence,  formed  the  peculiar  en- 
chantment of  her  character.  These  qualities 
shone  in  her  countenance,  inspired  her  words 
and  actions,  and  shed  around  her  whole  manner 
an  enchantment  which  entirely  mastered  the 
high  and  susceptible  heart  of  Mr.  Lawton.    Be- 
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sides  this,  she  was  an  orphan,  left  entirely  desti- 
tute under  circumstances  the  most  likely  to  touch 
the  ever  generous  feelings  of  your  father,  which 
started  always  at  the  thought  of  another^s  woe. 
She  had  lived  in  the  family  of  a  rich  Italian 
nobleman,  whose  carriage  fell  from  one  of  the 
precipices  which  beetle  over  the  Mediterranean 
between  Nice  and  Genoa.  Her  patron  and  his 
lady  were  dashed  to  pieces.  By  a  curious 
chance  she  had  become  alarmed  a  few  moments 
previous  to  the  accident,  and  requested  per^ 
mission  to  walk  up  the  mountain.  She  was 
thus  saved ;  but  she  found  herself  alone,  with- 
out friends,  without  resources. 

^^  Your  father  had  known  the  family  in 
Venice,  and  the  merits  of  this  remarkable 
young  girl  had  made  an  impression  upon 
him.  Through  the  enthusiastic  representa- 
tions of  her  unfortunate  patrons,  he  had 
conceived  a  high  idea  of  her  character  and 
mind,  and,  meeting  her  again  by  accident,  had 
heard  with  horror  of  the  event  which  had  left 
her  so  isolated.  He  visited  her.  The  modest 
reserve  of  her  manners  did  not  permit  her  to  see 
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him  often,  but,  in  banishing  him  from  her  presence 
she  only  heightened  its  effect  and  increased  his 
ardour.  A  profligate  English  nobleman  at  the 
same  time  persecuted  her  with  attentions  the 
most  unprincipled  and  offers  the  most  gross. 
Terrified,  and  in  despair,  she  was  about  to 
throw  herself  into  a  convent,  when  your  father 
offered  her  his  hand,  which  she  accepted,  for 
he  had  long  made  upon  her  the  impression 
*which  he  could  always  make  when  he  pleased. 

'^  But  the  very  perfection  of  his  happiness 
rendered  it  fleeting.  The  honey-moon  had 
scarcely  passed  when   plans  were   set  on  foot 

by  Lord  M ,  the  young  nobleman  to  whom 

I  have  already  alluded,  to  poison  his  envied 
bliss,  to  ruin  the  peace  and  reputation  of  his 
wife,  and  at  once  to  revenge  and  perhaps  gratify 
the  imrequited  passion  which  she  had  inspired. 
Whispers  of  the  darkest  import  were  put  in 
circulation.     The  character  of  her  late  patron 

was  indirectly  attacked.     Lord  M openly 

boasted  of  the  progress  of  his  suit  before  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Lawton  had  caused  her  to 
change  her  plans  and  to  lay  schemes  for  an 
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honourable  marriage  with  a  man  whose  expec- 
tations were  so  brilliant.  Of  these  expectations 
however,  the  poor  child  knew  nothing.  She 
married  your  father  because  she  loved  him,  and 
saw  he  loved  her ;  and  she  would  have  been  far 
happier  to  pass  her  life  with  him  in  some  peace- 
All  middle  rank  than  to  accompany  him  to  the 
dazzling  yet  dangerous  heights  of  London  fash- 
ionable society. 

"  On  their  arrival  in  London,  Lord  M 

foUowed  them.  He  was  a  profligate  in  want 
of  excitement.  His  soul  was  aroused  by  a 
game  worthy  of  him,  and  he  resolved  not  to 
abandon  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  but  to  com- 
plete his  revenge  by  alienating  from  her  the 
affections  of  a  husband  whom  he  feared  and 
envied.  I  heard  the-se  whispers  with  trembling 
rapture.  They  were  the  first  relief  my  soul 
had  known  since  the  moment  I  learned  that 
your  father  had  forgotten  me  in  the  arms  of 
another,  whose  simple  sweetness  so  far  exceeded 
my  renowned  beauty.  By  every  means  in  my 
power  I  watched  and  aided  this  gradual  es- 
trangement.    I  scarcely  knew  at  first  whether 
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or  not  it  was  trae.  A  burning  hope  had  risen 
within  me,  that  even  yet  Lawton  and  I  might 
be  united.  I  will  not,  I  dare  not,  go  into  the 
dark  details.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  the  end 
was  accomplished. 

^^  My  father  had  recently  died  and  left  me 
my  o^  mistress,  with  an  old  aunt  who  was 
superannuated,  but  yet  sufficed  as  my  matron, 
and  who  soon  afterwards  died.  I  had  become  ac* 

quainted  with  this  young  rouij  Lord  M ,  and 

by  half  conyincing  me  of  the  truth  of  his  stories, 
he  made  me  a  participator  in  his  plot.  I  man- 
aged once  to  secrete  him  in  my  house  while  Mrs. 
Lawton  was  there,  and  to  procure  the  sudden 
appearance  of  her  husband.  By  other  means 
most  artfully  managed,  this  was  made  to  wear 
a  conclusiye  aspect.  Mr.  Lawton  was  con- 
vinced, and  rushed  from  his  wife  with  a  look 
of  horror  and  despair.  If  you  will  belieye  me, 
this  was  the  first  intimation  the  innocent  and 
artless  creature  had  of  what  was  going  on.  On 
returning  home,  alone,  terrified,  bewildered,  she 
received  a  brief  note  ordering  her  to  repair  im- 
mediately to  my  house  ;    she  did  so.     Here 
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she  received  another  letter  eommanding  her  to 
leave  England  immediately,  and  never  to  call 
herself  by  his  name.  An  annuity  was  offered 
her,— anything  she  might  choose, — ^bnt  on  con- 
dition of  her  quitting  London  and  never  making 
inquiries  after  her  husband.  She  was  advised  to 
remain  till  her  departure,  at  my  house,  (if  I 
would  receive  her,)  and  thence  to  make  her  ar- 
rangements for  an  immediate  embarkation  for 
the  Continent.  I  remember  the  letter  ended 
with,  *  Go,  guilty,  lost  being ;  you  are  free, 
you  are  no  longer  my  wife.  I  raised  you  from 
poverty,  from  despair; — serpent !  you  have  stung 
me.  .  Come  no  more  across  my  path,  or,  with 
the  honest  indignation  of  virtue,  I  shall  put  my 
foot  upon  you,  and  trample  you  into  the  ground.^ 
"  I  handed  her  this  letter.  Never  shall  I  for- 
get the  look  of  dignity,  the  Heavenly  radiance 
which  shone  around  her,  as  she  dropped  the 
paper  upon  the  floor,  and  stood  a  moment  in 
mute  horror  and  agony.  Then  the  tears  gush- 
ed from  her  eyes  and  streamed  through  her 
fingers,  as  she  endeavoured  to  stop  their  flow. 
She  sank  upon  her  knees,  hid  her  face  for  seve- 
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lal  moments  in  silent  prayer,  and  then  rose  calmly. 
Her  &ce  was  pale  all  day,  as  yours  and  mine, 
alas  !  are  now.    Her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears, 
half  shed ;  but  there  was  in  her  character  a  na- 
ti7e  dignity,  a  heavenly  pride,  which  prevented 
all  other  outward  show  of  grief  or  agitation. 
What  most   astonished  me,  was  the  absence 
of  indignation.     She  made  no  noisy  demands 
to  see  her  lord,  no  violent  protestations  of  in- 
nocence ;  she  took  the  blow  mutely  and  unre- 
sistingly as  an   affliction  from  Heaven.    The 
extreme  loveliness  of  her  appearance  only  made 
me  hate  her  more  with  all  the  Airy  of  a  jealous 
soul,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  supplanting  her 
in  her  husband^s  love.     This  and  many  other 
dark  deeds  I  was  ready  to    do,  goaded  as  I 
was    by  my  rapturous  hopes,  and  unbridled 
passions. 

^*  One  act  more,  I  must  confess,  if  the  thun- 
der of  Heaven  will  permit  me  to  proceed. 
There  was  a  vile  woman,  known  as  such  by 

all  the  town,  whom  Lord  M brought  into 

the  plot,  without  giving  her  any  knowledge  of 

VOL.  II.  r 
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the  persons.  To  hc^r  house,  the  oonstant  resort 
of  wild  young  men,  we  sent  this  nnsnspecting 
girl,  to  remain  till  she  could  embark  for  Cakis. 
By  this  house.  Lord  M-  ■■  managed  to  have 
Lawton  condacted,  as  if  aeddentally,  so  that 
he  saw  his  onoe  adored  wife  talking  with  a 
person,  with  whom  .to  epeak  was  to  confirm 
all.  In  this  house  she  was  ddivered  of  a 
son.  Lawton  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
teuoL  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  >h]gh 
sense  of  honour  .admit  of  no  compromise,  and 
who,  in  their  abhorrence  of  vice,  go  to  the  last 
extreme.  This  hapless  girl  had  so  utterly  pos* 
sessed  his  confidence,—- had  so  completely  mas- 
tered his  soul,  that  nothing  short  of  what  he 
had  seen,. could  have  determined  him  to  believe 
her  unworthy.  He  had,  however,  seen;  he 
had  heard  of  the  heir  to  his  house  .brought 
into  the  world  in  shame  and  dishcmour,  and, 
kneeling  down,  he  swore  solramly  to  his  Maker 
to  banish  them  both  from  his  heart,  to  hear 
nothing  firom  them,  to  ask  nothing  of  them, 
to  tear  them  off,  and  let  them  'down  the 
wind  a  prey  to  fortune.'' 
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^'  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  a 
creature  so  soft  and  inexperienced  possessed  a 
character  so  firm  and  high.  These  qualities 
were,  indeed,  as  conspicuous  in  her  as  they  were 
in  her  husband.  When  once  insulted  and  in- 
jured, as  they  belieyed  themselves  to  be,  neither 
of  them  was  capable  of  the  slightest  attempt 
at  compromise  or  explanation.  He,  although 
it  crushed  his  heart,  never  pronounced  her  name 
again— never  asked  after  her — never  waver- 
ed in  his  resolution  to  turn  his  face  and  his 
soul  from  her  loveliness  and  her  guilt  for 
ever.  Whatever  might  be  her  fate  ;  whether 
she  broke  her  heart,  or  starved  to  death 
in  the  street,  it  was  the  same  to  him;  and 
I  believe,  so  deeply  had  the  blow  wounded 
him,  that  if  he  had  seen  her  in  all  the  power 
of  her  charms  upon  a  scaffold,  and  known  that 
a  word  from  his  lips  could  have  rescued  her, 
that  word  would  not  have  been  spoken.  He 
had  sworn  to  make  her  a  stranger ;  and  he  is 
one,  as  you  know,  who,  when  fully  roused  to 
a  resolution,  never  breaks  it.  Injuries  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  no  one  could  have  been  more 
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ready  to  forget  than  he ;  but  she  had  not  only 
destroyed  his  happiness  and  his  confidence  in 
human  nature,  but  she  had  abased  his  name — 
blasted  his  honour  —  broken  his  heart.  He 
had  cast  her  off. 

^'  Like  him  she  was  also  firm.  I  am  conyinced 
that  innocence  more  pure  never  appeared  upon 
the  earth ;  but  in  her  tender  and  trusting  soul 
she  possessed, — ^till  then  as  undreamed  of  by  her- 
self as  by  others, — an  inflexible  pride  as  un- 
bending and  haughty  as  that  of  her  husband. 
The  parting  letter  of  him  whom  she  so  ten- 
derly loved,  came  upon  her  like  the  trumpet  of 
death.  All  the  other  evils  of  the  world  burst- 
ing together  upon  her  head,  could  not  equal 
this  sudden  blow.  She  had  been  raised  by  him 
from  poverty.  She  had  loved  him  with  a  trust- 
ingness  which  such  women  often  put  into  their 
love;  she  had  committed  her  happiness  and 
honour  to  his  care  ;  she  had  supposed,  that  aU 
mankind  uniting  against  her,  and  believing  evil 
of  her,  he  would  never  be  shaken  ;  and  yet, 
upon  some  hearsay — ^for  she  little  knew  the  ex- 
tent of  the  plot  against  he^— without  notice  — 
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without  a  hearing  —  without  one  word  of  ex- 
planation, he  published  her  ruin,  and  cruelly 
turned  her  adrift,  friendless  and  bewildered. 

^^  If  At>  confidence  in  human  nature  was  shaken 
so  was  hers ;  but  her  resolution  was  instantly 
conceived,  and  put  in  practice.  The  annuity 
he  offered,  she  did  not  apply  for.  Though  left 
penniless,  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  go,  she  would  have  died  with 
her  infant,  rather  than  accept  relief  from  the 
hand  that  had  thus  spumed  her.  The  plausible 
lady  to  whose  house  I  had  recommended  her 
offered  her,  as  she  thought,  from  simple  benevo- 
lence, an  asylum  till  her  illness  should  be  over. 
This  she  accepted  with  tearful  gratitude,  as  aid 
from  Heaven  The  letter  of  her  husband  she 
returned  in  an  envelope  to  the  hand  that  sent  it, 
with  no  other  conmient  than  the  stains  of  tears 
which  had  half  effaced  its  fierce  and  burning 
words.  When  her  health  and  that  of  her  child 
permitted,  she  acquainted  me  with  her  desire  to 
set  off  instantly  for  the  Continent.  As  eager 
as  herself  to  hasten  her  departure,  I  furnished 
her  the  means.     She  sailed,  without  seeing  me 
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again,  for  Havre ;  and  there,  I  understood,  she 
met  a  family  by  chance,  who  had  formerly 
known  her.  Whether  she  related  to  them  her 
whole  story,  or  what  means  she  took  to 
excite  their  sympathy,  I  do  not  know;  bnt 
they  kept  her,  I  understood,  as  a  governess, 
for  two  or  three  years,  when,  from  what  cause 
I  never  learned,  she  embarked  for  the  West 
Indies.  As  a  sad  end  to  so  sad  a  life,  the  ship 
was  wrecked,  and  most  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers perished.  She  particularly  was  men- 
tioned among  the  rest,  as  having  been  washed 
overboard,  and  drowned  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  storm. 

*'  This  news  found  Mr.  Lawton  an  altered 
man.  He  learned,  without  allowing  himself 
even  the  weakness  of  a  sigh«  that  these  two 
unfortunate  heings,  who  had  so  painfully  cloud- 
ed his  bright  youth,  and  stamped  his  name 
with  dishonour,  were  swallowed  in  the  sea.  I 
thought  then  that  he  would  soon  forget  his 
hapless  wife ;  but  I  now  know  that  his  appa- 
rent indifference  was  only  an  effort  of  mind^ 
concealing,  not  destroying,  the  feeling   of  his 
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heart.  He  dtdj  however,  tiy  to  ethce  her 
image,  aad  as  a  means,  he  resolyed  to  mairy 
again.  It  needed  no  great  art  in  me  to  become 
the  object  of  his  choice.  Love  again,  I  be- 
lieve, he  never  could :  bat  he  hoped  by  creat« 
ing  himself  a  new  home  and  new  dnties  to 
sacoeed  in  forgetting  the  past.  A  short  time 
after  the  flight  of  his  wife  he  sacoeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  fether,  and  was  sabse- 
qnentlj  created  Earl  of  Beverlj,  by  his  late 
Majesty.  Immediately  after  this  event,  we 
were  married,  and  I  thns  attained  the  summit 
of  my  wishes. 

^*  Bnt,  alas !  what  I  had  done  so  mnch  to 
obtain,  gave  me  no  happiness.  Instead  of  the 
tender  hnsband  I  had  pictured,  I  have  found 
in  your  father  a  cold  and  gloomy  companion. 
As  soon  as  the  indissoluble  knot  was  tied,  he 
seemed  shocked  at  having  married ;  and,  inmiedi- 
ately  on  your  birth,  conceived  an  aversion  both 
for  you  and  myself  which  has  but  strengthened 
with  every  succeeding  hour.  A  thousand  times 
I  have  wished  the  past  undone  ;  for  my  doom, 
in  being  obliged  to  live  only  as  an  object  of 
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dislike  with  the  man  I  loye,  has  been  a  penalty 
for  all  mj  crimes.     I  have  only  to  relate  that, 

before  our  marriage,  he  called  out  Lord  M ^ 

who  shot  him  through  the  thigh,  which  has 
rendered  him  lame  ever  since,  and  from  which 
wound,  on  taking  the  slightest  cold,  he  suffers, 
as  you  have  seen,  the  most  dreadful  pain. 
These  circumstances  combined,  ruined  his  tem- 
per and  character.  He,  at  length,  resorted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  cards,  to  divert 
his  attention  from  himself.  From  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  and  noble-minded  men,  he 
has  become  a  voluptuary,  and  a  slave  of  violent 
passions.  His  heart  wants  all  the  softening 
and  purifying  influences  of  the  affections.  He 
loves  nothing,  and  probably  the  greatest  objects 
of  his  dislike  are  his  wife  and  son. 

^*  More  than  twenty  years  have  thus  passed 
away.  The  news  of  the  death  of  his  wife 
and  child  was  confirmed,  and  the  subject  was 
only  remembered  by  me,  as  one  of  shame, 
guilt,  repentance,  and  self-reproach.  Many  a 
sleepless  night  it  has  cost  me ;  —  many  a 
wretched  hour,  even  in  the  midst  of  gaiety  and 
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fashion.  Often  and  often,  have  I  wished  for 
an  opportunity  of  repairing  the  evil  I  have  done, 
of  revealing  to  yoor  father  the  whole  truth, 
and  of  sorrendering  the  ill-gotten  wealth  which, 
even  while  I  enjoy  it,  cries  ont  against  me. 
I  haye  liyed  long  enough  to  know,  that  nothing 
can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  self-approbation, 
the  secret  fountain  of  cheerfulness  and  content- 
ment. But  what  opportunity  had  I  to  accom- 
plish this  end  ?  Your  &ther,  if  he  knew  the 
truth,  would  only  be  more  wretched.  I  feared, 
also,  his  dreadful  temper,  and  they  who  could 
profit  by  my  confession  were  dead.  It  is  one  of 
the  curses  of  vice,  that,  when  at  length  we  dis- 
cover that  its  path  is  beset  with  horrors,  retreat 
itself  sometimes  becomes  dangerous. 

^*  You  may  imagine  my  sensations  on  behold- 
ing one  evening,,  here  in  Berlin,  this  Claude 
Wyndham  rise,  like  an  apparition,  on  my  path. 
The  moment  I  saw  him,  I  saw  your  father, 
as  he  was  in  his  youth.  The  same  dignified 
and  noble  carriage,  the  same  intellectual  coun- 
tenance, the  same  calm,  clear  eye,  now  gentle 
as  woman^s,  and  now  full  of  lofty  sternness 
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In  his  chaiacter,  I  parceive,  too,  tbe  same 
magnificent  scorn  of  everything  paltry  and 
mean,  the  same  invindUe  energy  of  resolution, 
which  places  itself  against  all  mankind,  and 
against  its  own  happiness,  rather  than  sacrifice 
one  of  his  proud  prejudices.  I  saw  all  this  in 
Wyndham. 

'^I  soon  ascertained  to  a  certainty  that  he 
was  your  &ther^s  son,  and,  when  I  saw  him 
obviously  touched  with  the  beauty  and  charac- 
ter of  Ida,  who  is  not  unlike  her  who  had 
his  &ther^8  first  vows,  I  trembled  for  her,  and 
for  you.  It  seemed  a  double  judgment  upon 
me,  that  the  phantom  of  the  yezy  man  whom 
I  had  so  loved  in  youth,  should  rise  before  me 
now,  as  my  greatest  enemy,  should  now  appear 
to  baffle  all  our  hopes,  and  take  from  us  the 
last  certainty  of  independence.  Now  you  com- 
prehend the  reason  of  the  agitation  which  you 
have  so  often  remarked  in  me,  since  our  arrival 
in  Berlin.  I  have,  indeed,  lived  in  a  kind  of 
hell,  which  if  they  who  sin  could  see,  would, 
for  ever  after,  keep  stainless  every  human  being. 
I  did  hope  that   this  denouement  might  be 
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ftToided.  I  bribed  Wyndham^s  semunt  Carl  to 
leam  how  fitr  he  was  himself  acquainted  with  his 
history.  I  found  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  it, 
but  that  his  lEftther  knew  of  his  existence,  and 
has  fiimiriied  him  with  flie  means  of  sapport, 
although  in  a  way  which  marks  the  stem  fide- 
lity of  his  abhonance,  and  prores  that  he 
would  nev^r  be  willing  to  receiye  him,  but  on 
being  aoqnamted  with  the  innocence  of  his 
unhappy  mothen 

'*  I  will  confess  ftarther,  Edward :  notwith- 
standing my  remorse,  I  cannot  overcome  the 
strange  passions  which  arose  on  the  appearance 
of  the  true  heir  of  your  father^s  estates.  In- 
stead of  seizing  the  often-desired  occasion,  to 
undo  a  part  of  what  I  have  done,  I  felt  the 
baleful  passions  of  my  youth  resume  their  sway 
oyer  my  heart.  I  wished  him  dea(2,  and  I  wish* 
ed  your  hand,  in  an  honourable  meeting,  might 
remoye  from  our  path  such  a  dangerous  ene- 
my. Surely  there  would  have  been  no  guilt 
in  this,  at  least  on  your  part.  For  gentlemen 
fight,  and  kill  each  other  eyery  day.  I  strove 
to  make  you  hate,  as  much  as  I  feared  him. 
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I  endeayonred  to  provoke  a  duel,  and  I  hoped 
that  he  would  render  our  task  more  easy  by 
chaUenging  yon.  He,  however,  knows  this 
species  of  combat  to  be  at  once  absord  and 
wicked,  and  I  feel  that  nothing  will  make  him 
forego  this  opinion,  or  act. contrary  to  it.  It 
is  the  very  nature  of  his  fiither. 

^'  In  the  midst  of  my  plans  come  these  dread- 
ftd  letters,  and  ruin  stares  us  in  the  fisu^e.  I 
am  now  about  to  make  a  proposition  to  you, 
which,  at  first,  you  will  doubtless  reject,  but 
which,  upon  reflection,  you  will  find  the  safest 
course.  You  must  remember  I  have  given 
this  subject  years  of  meditation,  and  have  pre- 
pared myself  for  every  event.^^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

With  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  chin 
leaning  on  his  two  clenched  hands,  Elkington 
listened  to  this  long  and  astounding  recital  with 
an  attention  which  scarcelj  allowed  him  leisure 
to  breathe.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  mo- 
ther, and  his  bloodless  &oe  betrayed  his  des- 
pair. On  the  conclusion,  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  changed  his  attitude  for  the  first 
time  since  its  commencement.  His  motions 
were  slow  and  thoughtful,  and  his  agitation 
seemed  to  have  subsided  into  gloomy  reflection. 

^^  What  is  your  proposition  P^  said  he  in  a 
husky  voice. 

'^  Let  us  first  see  how  the  case  stands,^  said 
his  mother,  placing  the  end  of  her  forefinger  on 
her  thumb,  by  way  of  calculation.  **  This 
secret  is  abready  known  to— -^ 
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'^  Tell  me  your  propodtion  at  once,^  said  he, 
'^  and  in  the  fewest  words  posdble.^ 

This  is  it,  then,^  said  she,   tremblingly. 

Ask  an  interview  with  Clande  Wyndham. 
Bind  him  previonsly  by  oath,  whatever  may 
be  the  resnlt,  not  to  betray  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. Offer  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
history  of  his  family;  to  present  to  him  a 
father  who  will  receive  him  with  love,  and  a 
fortune  beyond  his  wildest  imagination  ;  this 
on  condition  of  his  binding  himself  to  allow 
you  one  half  of  the  estates  received.  It  will  be 
his  interest  to  do  so,  and  if  he  says  he  will 
make  the  allowance,  he  wilL  I  hate,  I  loathe 
him ;  but  I  know  that  if  he  gives  his  simple 
word,  it  is  stronger  than  the  bond  of  other  men. 
This  is  an  offer  which  he  cannot  refuse.  From 
a  nameless  traveller,  he  will  become  a  noble- 
man of  rank.  From  almost  a  beggar,  he  will 
suddenly  become  inunensely  rich.  The  dearest 
wish  of  his  life  wiU  be  gratified.  He  can  then 
marry  Ida,  whom  you  only  value  for  her  for- 
tune. You  will  then  be  above  want ;  my 
bosom  will  be  disburdened  of  the  load  which 
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oppresses  it.  Your  father,  if  he  lites,  will  be 
happ J.  You  and  I  will  retire  to  Florence,  or 
Naples,  where  we  can  lead  the  remainder  of 
our  liyes  in  pleasure,  nninterrapted  by  the 
fears  which  have  destroyed  me,  ever  since  I 
wandered  firom  the  innocence  of  youth.  Think 
of  this,  my  son,  I  conjnre  yon.  It  is  the  only, 
the  last  request  your  guilty  mother  makes  you. 
Say  you  consent,  and  let  Claude  Wyndham 
assume  his  station  in  society.  I  shall  die  then 
in  peace,  feeling  that  Heayen  has  fergiven  me 
aU  my  guflt.'' 

**  You  are  a  fool  !^  said  Elkington. 

«« Edward,  how  strange !  how  fierce  yon 
are !  hare  you  no  consideration  for  the  mother 
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*^  No,  none*  It  is  to  your  accursed  pasnons, 
then,  that  I  am  what  I  am.  Your  vices  cursed 
me  before  I  came  into  the  world.  I  might 
have  been  as  free,  as  noble,  as  pure  from  evil 
as  this  man,  who  now  stands  scornfully  between 
me  and  every  hope,  ready  to  tear  from  me  my 
rank  and  fortune,  and, — ^for  God  knows  whe- 
ther the  mother,  too,  is  not  saved,-— to  brand 
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me, — ^me,  madam,  with  the  name  which  I  have 
so  often  hurled  at  Am.  And  now,  forsooth, 
because  you  are  tired  of  the  wages  of  sin — ^not 
that  jon  are  old  and  hacknied,  and  near  yoor 
death  -—  /  must  descend  from  my  rank,  I  mnst 
fling  away  my  wealth,  and  jost  as  I  am  enter- 
ing into  one  of  the  most  brilliant  positions 
possible,  I  most  turn  back — sneak  away — ^be- 
come an  exile  from  my  country, — ^the  mark  of 
scorn,  and  the  victim  of  dishonour,  in  order  that 
you  may  have  pleasant  dreams  —  that  your 
heart  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  peace,  that  your 
dying  bed  may  be  solaced  by  canting  priests, 
and  idle  visions  of  an  hereafter.  No,  Madam. 
The  mercy  you  have  shown  to  others  you  must 
expect.  I  disclaim  you  as  a  mother,  if  yon 
proceed  in  your  design.  I  command  you  to 
suffer  me  to  be  the  master  of  my  own  affairs. 
I  will  not  enter  into  any  compromise  with 
this  fellow,  nor  with  any  man.  I  will  play 
for  the  whole  stake.  I  will  be  aU  or 
nothing.  I  will  be  the  Earl  of  Beverly,  and 
master  of  this  inheritance,  or  I  will  blow  my 
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brains  ont.  I  will  have  no  middle  conrse.  / 
wonH  go  to  this  high-born  minion  to  sue,  and 
kneel — and  to  be  spomed  ^  pitied —^org^om, 
perhaps — .  He  shall  learn  what  it  is  to  deal 
with  a  man.  I  play  for  the  whole,  and  woe 
betide—" 

"Edward,  my  son  —  my  beloved  son,  you 
rave,  you  are  mad ;  you  know  not  what  you 
say  —  what  you  do.  1  will  comply  with  all 
your  wishes;  I  am  guilty:  —  I  will  become 
more  so :  I  will  live  in  anguish,  I  will  die  in 
despair  —  only  —  do  not  look  on  me  in  that 
frightful  manner.*" 

**  Then,  listen  to  me  I  Claude  Wyndham 
must  be  put  out  of  the  way.^ 

Lady  Beverly  turned  pale,  and  sunk  back 
upon  the  sofa. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  faltered  forth ; 
"  would  my  son  become  an  assassin  ?  Rather 
than  that,  I  will  myself  seek  him ;  I  will  tell 
himaU;  I  will— ^ 

A  fierce  blow  from  the  hand  of  her  desperate 
son  nearly  struck  her  down,  and  she  staggered 
back  upon  the  sofa. 
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"  O  God  \^  she  cried,  covering  her  hce  with 
her  handsy  *^  do  not  take  me  yet  !^ 

'^  You  drive  me  to  desperation,'*^  cried  Elk* 
ington,  with  a  sulky  composnre ;  ^^  and  when 
I  am  goaded^,  you  wonder,  you — ^" 

There  was  a  dead  pause. 

*'  Forgive  me,  my  mother  !^  said  Elkington, 
tears  springing  from  his  cheeks.  ^'Some  de- 
mon possessed  me.*^ 

Lady  Beverly  made  no  reply,  but  the  deadly 
whiteness  of  her  neck,  ears,  forehead,  and  all 
that  her  hands,  still  pressed  against  her  face,  suf- 
fered to  be  visible,  and  of  the  hands  themselves, 
showed  the  effect  which  this  act  had  upon 
her. 

"  Forgive  me,*^  said  Elkington ;  "  forget  it ! 
—forgive  me  !  my  mother.     I  am  a  brute  P 

**  I  forgive  you,  Edward,^  said  Lady  Be- 
verly, in  a  voice  uttered  with  agony,  and  yield- 
ing one  of  her  hands  to  his  grasp ;  ^^  but,  for- 
get, alas !  it  is  not  in  my  power.  I  forgive 
you,  for  I  am  myself  to  blame.  It  is  I  who 
have  suffered  your  fierce  passions  to  reach  their 
present  state;  I  forgive  you,  my  poor— my 
wretched  son.^^ 
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'^Then  hear  me,^  said  he,  '^and  hear  me 
with  calmness,  and  since  you  see  the  violence 
of  my  temper,  which  I  know  as  well  as  any 
one,  bnt  which  I  cannot  now  help, —  do  not 
oppose  me.  I  cannot  bear  contradiction— I 
cannot,  and  will  not.^ 

^*  I  will  be  in  yonr  hands  as  wax,^  said  Lady 
Beverly. 

*^  Then,  hear  me.  I  have  no  design  of  tak- 
ing the  life  of  my  arch  enemy,  except  in  an 
honourable  way,  in  snch  a  way  as  becomes  a 
gentleman,  and  as  gentlemen  acknowledge  to  be 
right,  and  necessary.  He  shall  meet  me.  He 
shall,  or  I  will  pursue  him  like  a  blood- 
hound.^ 

"  He  win  not." 

*^  But  I  tell  you  he  shall.  No  man  can  re- 
fuse if  another  chooses  to  pursue  him.  If  he 
does,  it  must  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  honour, 
his  fame,  his  place  in  society,  his  friends,  the 
respect  of  men,  the  companionship  of  women. 
I  have  sworn  he  shall  m^et  me,  and  he  shall. 
The  annuity  allowed  him  by  my  father,  shall 
be  instantly   stopped.      It  will   leave  him  a 
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beggar,  and  perhaps  in  debt.  I  will  drive  him 
to  desperation  and  destitution;  and  since  he 
has  chosen  to  insnlt  me  in  so  open  a  way,  as 
no  man  shall  do  and  live,  I  feel  myself  excus- 
able in  going  to  any  extremity.  Once  in  the 
field,  it  shall  be  my  care  to  silence  his  claim, 
and  then  no  one  stands  between  me  and  my 
rights.'' 

^*  Yon  must  choose  yonr  own  course,''  said 
Lady  Beverly ;  ^*  I  have  said  what  /  should 
do.  But  you  are  now  the  master,  and  I  will 
not  oppose  you." 

**'  Good  b'ye,  then,"  said  Elkington ;  '^  I  have 
letters  to  write." 

Lady  Beverly  left  the  room,  but  having  pass- 
ed the  door,  she  looked  back.  Elkington  had 
already  sat  down,  and  seized  a  pen.  She  gazed 
at  him  a  moment,  and  raised  her  eyes,  full  of 
tears,  to  Heaven.  A  deep  eigh  broke  firom  her 
bosom  as  she  slowly  withdrew  to  hide  in  her 
own  room  her  various  emotions. 

Elkington  wrote  a  letter,  sealed  it,  and  hand- 
ed it  to  Scarlet  with  orders  to  put  it  instantly 
into  the  post.     Having  finished  this  brief  task. 
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he  mounted  his  horse  and  dashed  off  into  the 
endless  and  shadowy  alleys  of  the  park,  to  lose, 
if  possible,  in  rapid  motion  the  sense  of  his 
perilous  position.  He  had  no  sooner  gone,  than 
a  figure  crept  stealthily  from  under  the  bed, 
and  Carl,  with  a  silent  caution,  which  eluded 
all  observation,  his  &ce  somewhat  pale  with  the 
interest  excited  by  what  he  had  heard,  glided 
out  of  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  letter  which  Claude  had  taken  from 
ElkiDgton,  he  sent  again  hj  a  more  fidthftd 
messenger  to  Count  Carolan,  without  stating 
anything  of  the  scene  which  we  have  described 
respecting  it.  The  same  hour  he  received  a 
challenge  from  EUdngton  through  little  Oeneral 
le  Beau.  The  general  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  resolution  of  Claude  not  to  receive  it. 

The  alternative  to  meet  le  Beau  himself, 
was  then  submitted  to  him.  This  was  also 
politely  declined,  upon  which  General  le  Beau 
declared  his  intention  to  horsewhip  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  in  the  street,  if  he  did  not  punbh  him 
more  seriously. 

"I  shall  certainly  horsewhip  you  or  shoot 
you,^  said  Oeneral  le  Beau,  with  a  nervous 
twist  of  the  body,  which  awkward  habit   he 
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had  acquired  from    the   wound  already  men- 
tioned. 

^^I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,^^  said 
Claude,  ^^for  notifying  your  intention;  and,  as 
being  shot  is  a  disagreeable  thing,  I  shall  in- 
stantly take  measures  to  protect  myself  from 
your  other  threat.*^ 

^*  You  are  a  coward^  sir,^  said  le  Beau. 

The  fierce  little  general  believed  that  this 
word  would  cause  his  antagonist  to  explode 
like  a  powder  magazine  at  the  application  of 
a  match,  and  he  even  stepped  slightly  back, 
as  if  he  was  willing  to  observe,  at  a  reasonable 
distance,  the  first  burst  which  was  to  follow 
the  utterance  of  this  epithet.  But  how  was 
he  surprised  when,  instead  of  turning  deadly 
pale,  or  ftiriously  red,  and  endeavouring  to 
knock  his  (the  generates)  brains  out,  Wyndham, 
with  a  very  quiet  smile  replied, 

'*  You  will  not  be  offended,  general,  if  I 
remark  that  I  differ  from  your  opinion  of  me, 
as  much  as  I  do  from  that  which  you  appear 
to  entertain  of  yourself  .^^ 

^*  You  shall  be  posted,  sir,^  said  the  general 
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with  a  prodigionB  twisty — ^Bxid  tanee^  mi,  yoa 


^<  I  am  Terj  sarry,  g&ieal,'^  said  Claude, 
<«  to  be  unable  at  present  to  listen  to  your  in- 
teresting obserrations,  espedally  as  yoor  ideas 
are  so  extremely  sensible.  I  have  at  present 
the  misfortune  to  be  occupied  with  more  im- 
portant duties.  There  is  one  thing,  hoWerer, 
upon  which  I  should  really  like  your  candid 
opinion.**^ 

^  I  am  not  afraid  to  give  my  opinion  upon 
any  subject,  and  to  stand  by  it  like  a  gentle- 
man,'*^ said  the  general  with  a  formidable  frown. 

**  Well,  then,  you  have,  I  believe,  had  time 
to  examine  fully  the  interior  of  my  apartment : 
I  now  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  — '^ 

*<To  what,  sir?  to  what,  sir?^  demanded 
the  general,  the  gash  upon  his  cheek  becoming 
doubly  inflamed  by  the  elSects  of  rage. 

**  The  ouUide  /*"  said  Mr.  Wyndham  rising 
quietly  and  opening  the. door. 

The  formidable  little  man  opened  his  eyes, 
or  rather  his  eye,  for  one  of  them  was  so  drawn 
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down  bj  the  wonnd  as  to  be  alwajs  extended 
to  abont  twice  the  size  of  its  companion ;  and 
neyer  did  Jupiter  in  one  of  his  grand  fits  of 
farj  look  more  indignant  and  threatening. 
Lnckily,  however,  le  Beau  possessed  the  rage  of 
the  heathen  god  without  his  thunder.  Had  he 
been  gifted  with  that  dangerous  weapon,  at 
Glanders  order  to  his  servant  to  show  the  gene- 
ral down  stairs,  our  heroes  merriment  would  have 
probably  received  a  cheek  which  must  have 
ended  him,  and  these  volumes  together.  It  was 
evident  that  the  general  had  some  desperate  in- 
tention, so  while  he  was  gone  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  mission  to  Elkington,  Claude  quietly 
presented  himself  at  the  police  office,  and  laid  a 
statement  of  the  af&ir  before  that  tribunal,  after 
which  General  le  Beau  gave  him  no  further  trou- 
ble. The  general  was  subsequently  heard  to  say 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
the  police,  he  would  have  sent  Monsieur  Claude 
Wyndham  to  the  devil  au  plus  vtte !  At  the 
same  time  he  lamented  that  he  lived  in  an  age 
so  far  sunk  in  barbarism  as  not  to  allow  intrepid 
VOL.  n.  ^ 
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little  generals  like  himself  to  Aoot  people  with- 
out subjecting  them  to  that  sort  of  ungentle- 
manly  annoyance. 

Claude  had  scarcely  arranged  this  affiBdr,  which 
he  did  much  to  his  amusement  and  without 
making  any  mention  to  the  police  of  Elking- 
ton,  when  he  received  a  roughly  written  dirty 
note  in  German.  It  was  firom  a  stranger.  The 
following  is  its  purport  :— 

"  MR.  CLAUDE  WYNDHAM. 

**  Sir, 

*^  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  to  ask 
you  to  come  to  my  house  and  visit  a  certain 
Monsieur  Rossi,  a  teacher  of  languages,  who 
lies  at  my  lodgings  in  a  very  distressed  state. 
He  has  begged  me  to  s^d  for  you,  as,  although 
but  slightly  acquainted  with  you,  he  says  you  are 
the  only  person  in  town  of  whom  he  dare  aak 
a  fiivour.    You  can  see  him  at  any  time. 

^'  Your  obedient  servant, 

<*  &c.  &c.  &C.'' 

This  letter  was  odd  and  taken  in  connection 
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with  his  last  night^s  adventure  in  the  park, 
might  possibly  be  a  snare.  He  knew  no  Mon- 
sieur Rossi,  and  at  first  he  determined  not  to 
go.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  he  took  a 
different  view  of  the  subject.  The  idea  of 
leaving  nnnoticed  an  appeal  firom  some  unhappy 
being,  perhaps  on  the  bed  of  death,  who  had 
selected  him  firom  the  crowd  as  one  not  likely 
to  be  callous  to  such  an  appeal,  induced  him 
to  change  his  mind.  It  was  late  in  the  day 
and  nearly  the  hour  of  dinner,  but  having  no 
other  occupation  he  determined  to  go  at  once. 
He  had  not  walked  far  when  he  met  Digby, 
who  was  passing  him  without  recognition,  so 
busily  was  the  poor  fellow  engaged  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

Whoever  watches  the  ever  flowing  current 
of  a  dty  population  will  often  observe  persons 
who,  although  borne  by  thor  corporeal  legs 
along  the  street  and  through  the  crowd,  are, 
in  fact,  as  far  as  their  minds  are  concerned, 
acting  some  part  in  a  different  scene.-  Many 
go  on  talking  to  themselves,  moving  their  lips, 
and  showing  by  the  changes  of  their  features 
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how  entirely  they  are  absorbed  in  their  own 
cogitations.  Digby  was  one  of  these.  As  he 
went  by,  he  was  evidently  engaged  in  some 
violent  imaginary  dispute,  probably  with  Mrs, 
Digby,  or  perhaps  with  Elkington.  His  brows 
were  contracted,  his  &ce  was  red,  his  lips  were 
in  rapid  motion,  and  he  was  swinging  his  arms 
backward  and  forward  not  without  their  oc- 
casionally and  unconsciously  coming  in  contact 
with  a  passer  by.  More  than  one  fiace  was 
turned  to  take  a  second  look  at  him.  The 
shop-keepers  lounging  at  their  doors  arched 
their  eye-brows.  More  than  one  little  boy, 
those  acute  observers,  stopped  to  gaze  with 
astonishment  into  his  face,  and,  when  he  was 
at  a  reasonable  distance,  gave  a  hearty  laugh 
or  a  loud  whoop,  which  the  honest  fellow  little 
thought  directed  against  himself.  Inattentive 
to  everjrthing  but  his  own  reverie,  he  sud- 
denly came  with  such  violent  collision  against 
a  rough-looking  man,  that  each  was  whirled 
round  by  the  violence  of  the  shock. 
The  stranger  turned  back  with  a  fierce  conn- 
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tenance  and  clenched  fist,  and  demanded  in 
Gennan  what  he  meant  ?  Digb j  stood  stupidly 
gazing  at  his  angry  face.  The  question  was 
repeated  in  a  more  furious  tone,  and  answered 
in  English,  with  a  stammering  hesitation,  which 
would  have  rendered  any  language  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  insulted  pedestrian,  losing  pa- 
tience  at  the  idea  that  the  insult  was  inten* 
tiona],  seized  Digby  by  the  collar  amid  a  crowd 
which  had  already  begun  to  collect,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  inflicting  summary  vengeance, 
when  Claude  stepped  up  to  his  relief.  He 
explained  that  Digby  was  a  stranger,  ignorant 
of  the  language,  and  that  he  could  answer  for 
his  absence  of  mind  which  had  occasioned  the 
accident.  The  good  man  willingly  received 
the  apology  from  one  of  Glanders  appearance 
and  manners,  and  respectfully  assured  him  of 
his  satisfaction.  The  parties  separated,  the 
crowd  dispersed,  and  Digby  said  he  would  ac- 
company Claude  on  his  walk. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  bom  fools,''   said 
Digby,  "  as  these  Germans  are  ?    Only  to  think 
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now  of  that  great  fellow  setting  on  me  in  tbat 
style.  In  England  such  a  thing  wonld  be 
impossible.^^ 

"  In  England,  he  would  probably  have  knock- 
ed you  down  without  a  word  !  ^  said  Claude. 

*^  Well  —  if  he  had  —  I  should  have  had 
him  up— -and  punished  him.  But  here— no 
laws  —  no  newspapers — no  courts — ^no  parlia- 
ment— no  nothing.^ 

<<  You  must  not  be  so  severe  upon  my  good 
friends  here,^^  said  Claude ;  *^  and  remember 
that  a  poor  Prussian  in  London  would  be  even 
worse  off  than  you  are  here.'" 

^'  Ah,  if  I  could  catch  one  of  these  fellows 
there,  wouldn^t  I  let  him  haye  it  ?  Why,  I 
haven'^t  met  one  here  who  hasn'^t  either  cheated 
me,  kicked  me,  or  tried  to  knock  me  down. 
It  ^s  in&mous  !  I  think  I  Ve  done  with  tra- 
velling this  King'^s  reign.  So  I  Ve  made  up 
my  mind,  and  am  going  up  to  London.^* 

'^  But  will  Madam  consent  ?  ^ 

'^  I  Ve  turned  over  a  new  leaf  with  Mrs. 
D  She  ^s  a  woman,  and  women  are  all 
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alike,  and  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
They  must  be  govemed,    Don^t  you  think  so  P^' 

*'  Why,  as  to  their  being  all  alike,*"  said 
Claude,  Mrs.  Digby^s  form  recurring  to  his  me* 
mory  by  the  side  of  Ida^s,  "  I  must  beg        ^ 

'^  Oh,  I  mean,'^  interrupted  Digby,  ^'  not  in 
person.  Some  are  tall — some  are  short — some 
lean  — some  &t — some  handsome— <and  some 
ugly;  but  I  mean  in  their  hearts,  they  are 
all  of  ^em  tpomen,  and  that  ^s  the  whole  of  it,^ 

'^  They  certainly  are  women,^  said  Claude, 
'^  but  we  must  on  that  account  not  be  too  hard 
upon  them.  Heaven  has  made  them  of  a  finer 
material,  a  more  fragile  construction,  and  we 
should  acconmiodate  ourselves  to  their  softer 
and  more  delicate  natures.'" 

"  Why,  so  I  do,''  said  Digby, "  but  it 's  of  no 
use.  Delicate  nature !  fragile  construction !  Ah ! 
if  you  had  to  deal  with  my  wife  one  week  f" 

**  Pooh,  pooh !  I  should  get  along  with  her 
charmingly." 

'^  Egad !  I  should  like  to  see  you  try  it. 
She !  the  devil  himself  couldn't  manage  her. 
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If  she  gets  a  crotchet  in  her  head,  there  it 
sticks,  in  spite  of  old  Satan.  She  ^s  now  got 
an  idea  that  she  is  a  fine  woman — her  head  ^s 
as  foil  as  it  can  cram  of  ho  tongy  and  bong  tong^ 
and  boo  monde^  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Then  she  thinks  to  marry  our  Mary  to  a  lord, 
and  that  Elkington  is  to  be  the  man.  Now, 
between  jou  and  me,  I  wouldn^t  have  that 
fellow  in  my  house.  He  ^s  a — a — "^^  (Digby 
looked  around  to  assure  himself  that  the  for« 
midable  object  of  his  displeasure  might  not  be 
within  hearing,)  "a  puppy  —  and  thinks  just 
as  much  of  marrying  Mary,  as  he  does  of  being 
wedded  to  her  interesting  mamma.  I  Ve  told 
Mrs.  Digby  so ;  but  no,  nothing  ^11  do,  she 
must  push  into  every  aoirry  where  she  can  get 
an  invitation ;  there  she  goes  argallivanting 
about  with  old  Beeswax  !  ^ 

"  Beeswax  ?  "^ 

'*  Yes,  old  *  long  pockets,^  Lippe,  you  know, 
a-buying  all  sorts  of  things,  and  she  ^s  got 
all  the  milliners  and  mantua  makers  in  Berlin 
about  her;  and  she  and  Moll  are  so  trans- 
mogrified, that,  egad !  I  douH  know  ^em  when  I 
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meet  ^em  in  the  street.     What  do  yon  think 
I  caught  'em  at  jesterdaj  ? '" 

^*  Indeed,  I  hope  nothing  serionslj  disagree- 
able.^ 

^'  Yes,  very  seriously.  I  returned  home  from 
a  ride  and  went  into  mj  wife's  room.  There 
she  stood,  half-undressed,  and  Mary  in  the 
same  predicament,  and,  by  their  side,  what 
do  you  think  ?  a  man,  sir — a  great  man — with 
a  pair  of  moustachios  as  long  as  my  arm — a- 
standing  between  them — as  cool,  sir,  as  a  cu- 
cumber I — ^pleasant-^wasn't  it  ?  '^ 

''  A  man  !  " 

^^  A  man,  sir — a  tailor,  sir — a  ladies*  tailor  ! 
While  I  was  staring  at  him,  the  door  opened, 
and  old  ^  long  pockets,'  poked  his  ears  in, 
walks  me  up  to  the  ladies,  with  a  pair  of  gam- 
boge-coloured gloves  on,  and  they  in  that  situ- 
ation. They  had  sent  for  him  to  interpret  for 
them.  I  stood  by  and  heard  '  long  pockets' 
explaining  to  the  tailor  how  their  frocks  were 
to  be  cut,  higher  here,  and  lower  there,  and  not 
to  haye  any  wrinkles  in  this  place,  and  to  be 

made  a  little  fuller  in  that.    If  you  catch  me 

o  5 
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a-trayelling  for  pleasure  again,  yon  may  eat 
me,  sir.'*' 

^^  Oh,  nonsense,  you  ^le  too  serious  about  it."^ 
'^  The  tailor  had  no  sooner  gone,  than  in  steps 
a  strapping  fellow  dressed  like  a  duke,  and  with 
a  pair  of  moustachios  that  you  might  have  tied 
in  a  knot  behind  his  eaxSj  the  fellow  !  and  down 
Sit  my  interesting  females  to  have  their  heads 
dressed,  and  a  bushel  basket  full  of  wheat  and 
flowers  and  things  stuck  in.  ^  Madam  Digby/ 
Bays  I,  ^  aint  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  admit 
men,  in  this  fashion  into  your  room  ?  ^  '  Oood 
gracious,  John,'*  says  she,  ^  how  can  you  be 
Buch  an  awful  fool  ?  '*  You  know  that  ^s  a  yery 
favourite  expression  of  hers.  *  Don^t  you  see,^ 
says  she,  ^  these  poor  creatures  are  no  more 
than  dumb  beasts,  and  don't  understand  a  word 
vfe  say  I '  *  And  papa  !  ^  says  Mary,  ^  every* 
body  does  so,  and  what  everybody  does  can'^t 
be  wrong ! '  Then  comes  a  bill  for  dresses — 
three  hundred  thalers  —  then  a  subscription 
ticket  for  the  theatre  and  the  opera— -and  the 
French  theatre.  Then  their  learning  to  play 
whist — and  Mrs.  Digby  loses  a  few  guineas  a 
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night*— and  to  cap  all,  some  fellow  is  a-going 
to  give  a  ball  costoomj,  and  Mary  ^s  going  as 
Hebe,  and  Madam  Digby  as  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots;' 

**  I  should  think  Mxs.  Digby  would  look 
Queen  Elizabeth  better,^  said  Claude,  smiling. 

*^  No,  sir  —  she  '*11  look  back  to  London— 
that  "s  what  die  '^ll  look — and  old  ^  long  pockets' 
'U  look  for  some  other  place.  I  Ve  cut  the 
French.  It 's  the  greatest  trash  on  earth. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  a  pack  of  stuff  as 
it  is  ?  If  these  fellows  can  get  a  f  Ke^— and  a  se 
— and  a  lui — and  a  y,  huddled  in  neck  and 
heels  together,  and  always  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  they  think  they  're  elegant ;  and  then  old 
'  long  pockets^ — ^how  horribly  he  talks  through 
his  nose.  He  never  says  no— he  says  nan.  I 
believe  that's  one  reason  he  has  such  large 
nostrils.  The  fellow  has  them  like  a  horse. 
He  kept  me  haif-an-hour,  the  other  day,  trpng 
to  say  iton.     I  wouldn't  do  it,  sir." 

*^  I  fear  you  have  not  been  much  pleased 
with  Berlin."^ 

^<  Beriin — I  utterly  detest  it.    I  don't  un- 
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derstand  anytliing,  nor  anybody.  There  isn'*t 
a  newspaper  that  I  can  read,  and  I  can'^t  make 
out  all  the  bills  and  things  pasted  up  along 
the  street.  There  now,  look  at  all  that  trash 
yonder  ! — see  that !  that  ^s  all  Greek  to  me. 
Though  there  ^s  always  a  crowd  about  them 
a-reading  with  their  mouths  wide  open.  I 
canH  buy  anythmg,  for  they  don'^t  understand 
me.  When  a  bill  comes  in,  I  pay  it  without 
knowing  what  it  is,  and  I  Ve  no  doubt  I  pay 
one  two  or  three  times  over.  Yesterday  I 
walked  out  and  came  to  a  place  where  a  thou* 
sand  people  were  collected,  all  greatly  excited 
about  something ;  ^  What  '^s  the  matter  here,^ 
says  I,  forgetting  that  the  poor  wretches 
couldnH  speak  English.  The  man  began  pala- 
vering to  me  with  his  eyes  staring  out  of  his 
head,  and  pointed  at  somebody  who  was  going 
along.  *•  Thank  yon,  sir,^  says  I,  *  for  your 
information  C  then  I  asked  another— and  ano- 
ther— no  one  could  talk  to  me  in  a  civilized 
tongue.  All  of  a  sudden  jumped  up  a  great 
big  fellow  on  a  barrel,  and  began  to  shout* 
The  crowd  gathered  around  him,  I  am<mg  the 
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rest.  He  went  on  at  a  violent  rate  for  fiye 
minutes,  then  they  all  began  to  clap.  He 
went  on  a  little  longer;  then  thej  set  up  a 
laugh,  and  when  he  had  said  something  more, 
they  gave  three  cheers  and  then  cleared  out. 
Now  what  the  devil  was  all  that  about?  I 
shall  never  know  to  my  dying  day;  but  this 
I  found  out  a  short  time  after,  namely,  that 
my  watch  was  gone.  Some  infernal,  infamous 
scoundrel,  had  picked  my  pocket.^ 

^^  Oh,  you  must  not  mind  these  trifles,^  said 
Claude.  ^^  When  you  are  an  older  traveller, 
you  11  think  nothing  of  them.**^ 

^*  I  don't  know  what  you  call  trifles,  but 
I  donH  call  them  any  such  thing.  Last  night 
I  went  to  the  opera  alone;  I  went  into  the 
pit,  and  it  being  early — I  got  a  good  seat  near 
the  stage.  Just  as  the  house  was  full,  there 
came  a  man  and  began  to  talk  to  me.  I  told 
him  I  couldn't  understand  him — and  there  was 
no  use  o^  his  going  on.  But  notwithstanding 
that — he  continued  a-talking  on  louder  and 
louder,  and  at  length — taking  me  by  the 
shoulder,  hauled  me  out  of  my  seat  and  shoved 
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me  a  long  way  to  the  back  part  of  tlie  pit, 
where  I  eoiildn''t  see  anythiDg,  pointing  at 
the  same  time,  to  a  nmnber  on  the  seat,  and 
to  a  number  on  the  ticket  I  had  giyen  him.'^ 
^  Haye  jon  been  mndiinto  society  laJbdj  P^ 
*^  No.  Once  I  allowed  my  womai  to  wheedle 
me  into  one  soirryy  and  that  was  the  last 
Why,  or,  the  people  that  knew  me  perfectly 
well  in  my  own  house,  wonldn'^t  speak  to  me« 
^  Can  yon  tell  me  who  yonder  gentleman  is  ?^ 
said  I  to  one.  *  Bon  soir,'*  said  he,  and  he 
passed  me.  *Are  we  to  hare  a  sapper,^  said 
I,  to  another.  ^  JBon  mr,^  said  he,  and  off  shot 
ht.  ^  Good  evening,^  said  I,  to  a  lady  whom  I 
had  talked  to  half-an-honr  the  eyening  before. 
She  (^ned  her  eyes,  looked  right  oyer  my 
ahoolder,  and  began  artaUdng  to  a  big  man 
behind  me  in  a  uniform.  ^  Well,^  says  I,  ^  don't 
be  discouraged,'  says  I  to  myself,  so  I  went  up 
to  a  yery  remarkably  dyil  young  gentleman, 
who  had  come  to  my  house  with  Elkington, 
drank  my  champagne,  and  won  ten  louis  of  me 
at  whist,  with  an  eye-glass  stuck  into  his  cheek, 
and  held  up  by  wrinkling  his  eye-brows  oyer  it. 
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without  holding  on  to  it  with  his  fingers.  ^  This 
is  rather  a  curious  sort  of  a  company,^  says 
I,  to  the  Tery  civil  young  gentleman.  '  Don'^t 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Whattle?'  What  do  you 
think  he  did  P"" 

*'  Contradicted  your  opinion,  I  suppose,^  said 
Clande. 

*^  No,  sir.  He  wheeled  about,  stuck  his  face 
right  plump  into  mine,  peering  at  me  through 
his  glass,  with  his  eye-brows  all  wrinkled  up, 
so,  egad !  I  thought  he  was  going  to  butt  me 
over  like  a  ram.  After  regarding  me  a  little 
while  in  this  way,  so  that  he  will  know  me 
again  if  he  meets  me  in  Jerusalem,  and  just 
as  I  had  begun  to  smile  in  a  very  familiar 
way,  and  to  hold  out  my  hand,  thinking  he 
was  a-going  to  say,  ^  How  are  you,  my  dear 
DigbyP  Is  this  you?^  what  do  yon  think 
he  did?'' 

^^  Turn  away,  I  suppose,"  said  Claude,  scarce- 
ly suppressing  a  smile. 

^^  Flat  as  a  flounder,''  said  Digby,  in  a  tone 
of  indignation ;  *^  and  holding  out  his  hand  to 
a  person  standing  next  to  him,  he  says,  says 
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he,  '  Devellsh  hot !  ain't  it  ?'  says  he.  *  De- 
velish!'  says  the  other;  and  then  he  told 
another  fellow,  on  the  other  side  of  me,  that 
he  had  called  on  him  that  afternoon,  and  the 
other  fellow  said  he  -was  *  enchantin  Do  you 
think  I  'U  submit  to  such  impertinence  ?  not  I/' 

At  length  they  reached  the  house  designated 
by  the  note.  It  was  a  wretched  building. 
The  walls  were  dirty,  black,  and  dilapidated, 
the  stairs  broken  and  unswept.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  third  story,  they  were  received 
by  a  man  of  indigent  appearance,  and  ushered 
into  rooms  desolate  and  almost  unfuniiBhed.  On 
making  particular  inquiries  respecting  the  in- 
valid, the  good  man  informed  him,  that  the 
poor  fellow  was  a  teacher  of  languages,  who 
had  lived  with  him  for  a  long  time,  exciting 
his  curiosity  by  his  eccentricities.  At  fir^t  he 
denied  himself  the  common  comforts  of  life, 
but  laid  out  what  little  money  he  could  gain 
at  his  precarious  occupation,  on  his  toilette* 

^^  He  seemed  always  particularly  anxious  to 
appear  well-dressed,*"  said  the  man.  '^  In  this, 
for  some  time,  he  succeeded,  but  latterly  he 
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has  grown  less,  and  less  tidy;  his  old  and 
much-worn  clothes  were  no  longer  renewed. 
His  manners,  at  first  gay,  became  deeply  seri* 
ons.  He  avoided  all  society  and  amusement^ 
and  appeared  plunged  in  profound  grief.  One 
day,  not  long  ago,  he  was  brought  home  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  raging  delirium.  He  screamed  and  raved 
all  night.  He  had  no  money  to  pay  a  physi- 
cian, and  I  was  as  poor  as  he.  We  thought 
of  carrying  him  to  the  asylum  for  lunatics^ 
thinking  that  he  had  grown  mad.  His  malady^ 
however,  took  a  new  turn ;  he  became  dan-* 
gerously  ill,  grew  weak,  and  subdued,  and  gave 
us  no  ftirther  trouble,  than  the  necessity  of 
taking  care  of  him,  and  feeding  him.  I  would 
willingly  continue  to  do  this,  sir,^  continued 
the  poor  man,  ^'for  I  never  saw  a  more  un- 
happy creature,  and  I  sincerely  pity  him ;  but 
I  am  a  poor  labourer  myself,  and  have  a  wife 
and  child,  also  occupied  with  their  own  tasks. 
We  have  no  time,  and  no  money  to  spend 
upon  him,  and  we  were  thinking  of  having  him 
removed  to  the  hospital,   when,   by  listening 
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through  the  key-hole,  he  got  an  inkling  of  our 
design,  for  he^s  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  He 
taxed  me  with  it,  begged,  entreated,  and  prayed 
so  earnestly  that  we  would  spare  him  from 
such  a  fate,  (for  I  think,  sir,  he  has  an  idea 
that  being  in  hospital,  is  worse  than  it  is,) 
that  I  told  him,  if  he  had  means  of  paying 
a  trifle  for  his  board  and  lodging,  or  if  he  had 
any  friend  who  would  aid  him,  I  would  consent 
to  charge  nothing  for  trouble,  and  to  take  care 
of  him  without  profit.  He  then  said  there 
was  a  gentleman,  who,  perhaps,  would  assist 
him,  if  he  knew  his  situation,  and  he  men* 
tioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Claude  Wyndham, 
a  name  which,  in  his  delirium,  he  had  oftened 
uttered  in  many  various  tones.''^ 

*^  Indeed  !  ^  said  Claude.  ^*  This  is  strange. 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  know  any  such  person.^** 

^*  So,  in  short,  sir,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
complying  with  his  request,  and  sending  you  a 
note.  He  told  me  your  address  himself.  Now, 
sir,  I  would  only  say  that,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  do  something  for  the  poor  devil,  you 
might  as  well  not  see  him,  for  he  counts  upon 
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you.  He  told  me  that  you  were  rich,  and  had 
powerfiil  friends,  and  that  you  could  easily 
gratify  his  wishes.  Will  you  see  him,  sir  ?  I 
really  do  not  belieye  he  will  tax  your  charity 
long.'' 

Claude  explained  this  to  Digby,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  in. 

^^I  beg  your  pardon,^  said  the  latter,  look- 
ing at  his  watch,  «'  I  have  an  appointment  at 
this  very  moment,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  a 
mile.  You  must  excuse  me  from  going  in  to 
see  this  poor  creature.  Besides,  I  cannot  bear 
any  scene  of  distress ;  it  always  hurts  my  feel- 
ings. But  donH  let  me  interrupt  you.  Pro- 
bably he  has  something  to  say  to  you  in  pri-^ 
rate.     Good  morning.    Adieu  !  "^ 

And  with  some  marks  of  precipitation  he 
withdrew. 

Claude  drew  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his 
friend's  character  from  this  little  incident,  for 
under  all  his  stupidity  and  vulgarity,  he  had 
conceived  an  idea  that  he  was  generous  and 
charitable.  Being,  however,  thus  deserted,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  ushered  into  the  patient's 
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room.  It  was  a  sad  home  for  any  one;  bat 
it  struck  Glanders  feelings  with  peculiar  mourn- 
fulness,  when  he  reflected  that  it  was  the  abode, 
and,  perhaps,  the  last  one  on  earth,  of  the 
dying.  There  was  no  furniture  but  a  rough 
pine-board  bedstead,  and  a  wooden  bench. 
The  cobwebs  hung  around  the  smoked  and 
broken  ceiling,  and  the  summer  light  and  fresh 
air  were  kept  out  of  the  little  window  by  a 
high  black  wall,  which  excluded  the  view. 

Upon  the  miserable  pallet  lay  a  young  man 
of  a  sallow  and  pale  complexion,  much  emaci- 
ated, and  so  absorbed  in  thought,  that  he  was 
totally  unconscious  that  any  one  had  inter- 
rupted his  gloomy  solitude.  His  hair  was 
black,  and  very  thick  and  long.  His  large  and 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ceiling,'  as  he 
lay  extended  on  his  back.  His  beard  vrns 
unshorn,  and  had  grown  rank  and  stiff  about 

his  cheeks,  mouth,  and  throat.    A  faint  recol- 

• 

lection  of  such  a  countenance,  scarcely  recog- 
nizable through  the  alterations  of  disease,  and 
the  overgrown  beard,  crossed  dander's  mind, 
and   the  invalid,  at  a  gentle  shake  from  his 
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host,  had  no  sooner  started,  tnmed  his  eyes 
towards  the  new  comers,  and  fixed  them,  with 
a  stem  and  bewildered  look,  on  Claude,  than 
he  recognized  the  yomig  man  whom  he  had 
first  seen  pknted  before  the  portrait  of  Ida, 
whom  he  had  afterwards  met  in  the  same 
place  and  position,  who  had  so  oddlj  deceived 
him  as  to  the  original  of  the  portrait,  and  who, 
Ida  had  informed  him,  was  her  Italian  master 

The  recognition  was  mutual,  and  a  faint 
snfiusion  of  red  over  the  pallid  countenance  of 
the  invalid,  succeeded,  almost  immediately,  by 
a  hue  more  ashy  than  before,  indicated  that 
he  knew  his  guest,  and  that  his  image  called 
up  some  agitating  reflection. 

**  How  strange  !^  said  the  young  man ;  ^*  I 
didn^t  think  you  M  come ;  I  never  had  any  claim 
on  youy  but  something  whispered  me  to  try  you, 
to  catch  at  you,  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at 
a  spar.    Oh,  sir,  what  must  you  think  of  me  ?^^ 

*^  My  fiiend  !*"  said  Claude,  with  much  sym- 
pathy, ^^  you  are  unfortunate,  and  ill,  and  you 
have  done  very  right  to  claim  the  assistance 
of  others.     I  beg  you  will  not  distress  or  ex- 
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cite  jouself  to  q>eak ;  I  haye  heard  your  whole 
stoiy  from  our  fiieiid  here,  and  I  agree  to 
fiunish  yoQ  the  means  not  only  to  remain  here, 
bat,  if  yon  please,  to  sedc  more  comfortable 
lodgings.^ 

*^God  bless  yon!  yon  are  the  only  bebg 
on  aU  this  wide  world  and  crowded  earth  thai 
cares  for  me ;  some  angel  snrely  whispered  me 
to  send  for  you ;  but  yon  have  not  heard  my 
whole  story  .'^^ 

**  Well,  weIl,«HMHne  other  time ;  now  yon 
are  weak — ^yon  are — "^ 

<^Some  other  time,  may  be  too  late,^  said 
the  yonng  man  peevishly.  ^*  I  do  not  believe 
I  am  long  for  this  woild.  I  mnst  tell  you  now, 
and  the  more  so,  as  my  story  deeply  concerns 
yonrself.^ 

<*  What  can  yon  mean  ?^ 

Rossi  motioned  the  ]andl<Nrd  to  retire,  and 
they  were  alone. 

**  There  is  something  about  yon,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  which  makes  me  fed  I  can  reveal  to  yon 
my  weakness,  my  crimes  even,  without  being 
ridicoled  or  betn^ed.     Perhaps  I  may  have 
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asftifitance  from  your  hand,  or  comuiel  firom  yoar 
lips.  There  is  something  in  you  which  gives 
me  confidence.  I  shall,  therefore,  tell  you  my 
story.  It  deeply  concerns  yon,  and  I  tell  it 
partly  in  gratitude,  and  partly  to  relieve  my 
own  bosom  .^ 

Clande,  for  a  moment,  forgot  the  invalid  in 
the  interest  excited  by  his  words.  Confused 
hopes  arose  in  his  mind  that  something  respect- 
ing his  family  might  be  the  subject  of  the  pro^ 
mised  revelation,  or  that  it  might  refer  to  the 
late  mysterious  attempt  upon  his  life.  In  short, 
he  scarcely  knew  what  to  think,  and  he  betray- 
ed his  curiosity  in  his  countenance. 

^^I  came  to  Berlin,^'  said  Rossi,  ''from 
France,  a  poor  exile.  Count  Carolan,  to  whom 
I  had  been  reconmiended,  employed  me  as  the 
Italian  master  of  his  daughter,  for  I  am  Italian 
by  birth  and  education,  though  I  have  spent 
the  latter  years  of  my  life  in  France,  and  there 
rendered  myself  obnoxious  to  a  great  man,  who 
compelled  me  to  abandon  the  country  at  the 
peril  of  the  Bastile.  For  two  years  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  one  hour  a  day  with  the 
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youBg  Coxmtess  Ida.  We  read  the  most  elo- 
quent and  romantic  works  in  our  literature.  I 
was  friendless  and  wretched,  and  very  soon 
after  we  commenced  our  lessons,  the  beauty 
and  character  of  my  young  pupil  began  to  sink 
into  my  heart  like  enchantment.  Madame 
Wharton  always  sat  with  us ;  but  neither  she 
nor  Ida  dreamed  of  the  feelings  I  concealed 
under  my  calm,  cold  manner,  needy  dress,  and 
respectful  air. 

^'I  was  thus  often  left,  by  a  fearful  and 
fatal  privilege,  to  watch  daily,  at  my  leisure, 
in  almost  uninterrupted  solitude,  the  bewilder- 
ing charms  of  a  mind  and  form  for  which  half 
the  nobility  of  Berlin  sighed.  She  was  with 
me  all  grace,  modesty,  and  gentle  sweetness. 
There  was  no  reserve,  no  pride,  no  super- 
cilious dignity  in  her  demeanour.  She  was 
kind  and  unguarded  before  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  brother.  My  very  insignificance  gained 
me  her  bounty ;  and  created  a  kind  of  delight- 
ful intimacy,  fiuscinating  and  dangerous  beyond 
my  power  of  resistance.  She  was  also  the 
only  female  I  spoke  to— -the  only  friend  I  had 
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Her  sunshiny  and  loving  natnre  made  her 
take  an  interest  in  me.  My  history,  my  lone- 
liness, my  extreme  melancholy,  and  perhaps, 
unsuspected  by  herself,  the  deep  fervour 
of  my  respect  and  submission  to  her,  ex- 
cited her  sympathy.  This  sometimes  happen- 
ed at  moments  when  our  minds  and  souls 
met  in  a  kind  of  equality  over  some  scene  in 
poetry  —  of  intellectual  beauty  —  of  passionate 
love.  Then  we  conversed  together  m  my  own 
language,  as  two  young  girls  might,  tipon  such 
subjects,  of  the  world,  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
distinctions  of  society.  It  seemed  to  me  some* 
times  that  she  blushed  to  find  that  fate  had 
placed  her  on  such  an  elevation  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  that  her  heart  wandered  beyond 
their  gorgeous  precincts  to  seek  simple  nature 
and  sweet  human  happiness  as  they  lie  around 
the  steps,  and  in  the  heart  of  cottage  maidens.'*'* 
There  was  something  in  this  rhapsody  that 
awakened  singular  emotions  in  the  heart  of 
Claude,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ardour  and 
eloquence  with  which  the  poor  fellow  opened  his 
history,  exceedingly  interested  him. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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^*No  one  can  conceive,^  continued  Rossi, 
''  the  deep  enchantment  of  these  interviews  to 
me.  The  hour  spent  with  her,  was  the  only 
one  of  the  twenty-four,  not  a  burden.  It  was 
the  single  star  in  the  sky  elsewhere  blank.  It 
was  the  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  subterranean 
dungeon  of  the  captive — the  sole  link  which 
holds  him  from  utter  darkness,  and  connects 
him  with  earth  and  Heaven.  Month  after 
month  rolled  away.  O  God,  how  sweetly ! 
I  had  the  address  to  conceal  the  fire  in  my  veins, 
though  it  only  burnt  stronger  for  being  hid- 
den. Her  numerous  acts  of  bounty,  sympathy, 
and  gentle  consideration  added  to  its  power. 
She  had  no  prejudices — ^no  pride.  She  bestow- 
ed upon  me  the  same  real  courtesy  which  she 
would  have  observed  towards  a  prince.  All 
other  human  beings  were  to  me  despots,  ty- 
rants, and  fiends.  They  frowned  on  me,  tram- 
pled on  me,  put  me  aside  as  a  useless,  worth- 
less thing.  I  shrank,  I  crawled,  I  skulked  like 
a  beaten  dog ;  I  hated  the  very  sight  of  my 
fellow  beings.  Oppression  and  poverty  had 
taken  from  my  spirit  its  natural  courage  and 
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erectneas,  and  made  me  such  a  sjroophant  that 
I  loathed  myself.  It  was  only  with  her  that 
I  felt  myself  a  hmnan  being,  formed  in  the 
image  of  Him  who  made  my  sonl  immortal. 

^'  The  tmth  at  last  forced  itself  npon  me. 
I  loved  this  young  girl.  A  blissful  madness 
took  possession  of  me.  I  never  thought  how 
it  was  to  end  —  that  I  must  one  day  be  sepa- 
rated from  her,  and  banished  from  her  pre- 
sence. I  never  thought  that  she  regarded 
me  as  a  poor  mendicant,  totally  cmconscious 
that  my  ideas  were  other  than  to  receive  the 
recompense  of  my  daily  toils.  I  never  ima- 
gined that  this  sweetness,  these  gentle  words, 
these  sunshiny  smiles,  were  not  mine  alone, 
but  were  only  shed  around  on  the  common  air, 
as  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  or  the  beams  of  a 
star.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  this  light 
and  happy  being,  might,  nay,  must  at  some 
time  be  loved,  and  love  another, 

"  One  day,  however,  I  came  at  my  usual 
hour.  I  entered  the  boudoir  where  I  usually 
gave  my  lesson, — she  was  not  there.  I  found 
myself  alone,  in  that  gorgeous  and   hallowed 
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spot,  foil  of  traces  of  her  hand,  and  tokens  of 
her  presence.  Her  drawings,  her  mnac,  her 
paintings,  her  books,  her  flowers,  her  gloves, 
her  embroidery  —  sweet  objects  !  —  filled  my 
heart  with  joy,  and  my  eyes  with  tears.  I 
could  not  but  offer  up  my  humble  prayer  to 
Heaven,  that,  although  this  beloved  creature 
was  not  destined  for  me,  I  was  thus  permitted 
to  see  her  sometimes,  to  behold  the  places 
she  inhabited,  the  things  she  touched.  I  ap- 
proached some  of  them.  I  kissed  them  with 
wild  rapture.  I  pressed  her  embroidery  against 
my  heart.  A  rose  lay  on  the  table ;  perhaps 
she  had  worn  it  in  her  bosom.  I  touched  its 
cool  leaves  with  my  audacious  and  burning  lips. 
I  felt  that  I  was  embracing  her  image.  I  in- 
haled its  odour  as  though  it  had  been  her 
breath.  The  soft  and  crimson  leaves  resembled 
her  mouth.  I  fismcied  her  soul  was  hidden  in 
this  half  opened  flower. 

^*  Lost  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  my  eyes  feU 
upon  a  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  her  fisither. 
On  the  comer  vras  your  name.  A  half  instinc- 
tive dream  that  you  had  made  an  impression  on 
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her  heart,  had  already  crossed  me.  This  letter 
recalled  it  to  me,  and  made  me  start.  It  lay 
on  the  table  like  a  snake  amid  the  flowers. 
Suddenly  her  step  was  heard,  and  a  low-hum- 
med air,  from  her  voice  like  the  warbling  of 
a  bird  in  the  silent  wood,  thrilled  my  heart. '^ 

"Poor  fellow!"  exclaimed  Claude,  his  eyes 
scarcely  discerning  the  anguish-stricken  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  madman  through  his 
rising  tears. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  induced  me  to  step 
back,**^  resumed  the  young  man ;  "  perhaps  it 
was  a  sense  of  guilt,  for  I  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  consider  my  poverty  as  the  bitter 
badge  of  meanness,  misery,  and  shame.  I 
stepped  behind  a  heavy  curtain.  She  entered 
and  looked  around.  I  felt  like  Satan  caught 
in  Paradise.  It  seemed  as  if  I,  an  earthly 
wanderer,  had  by  some  daring  chance  climbed 
the  gates  of  Heaven  and  gazed  into  its  sacred 
groves.  Alas !  alas !  for  such  a  blasphemy, 
the  sudden  thunder  struck  me.  Breathless — 
trembling, — I  knew  not  why,  I  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  her.    She  went  to  a  broad  mirror,  and 
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gazed  on  it  for  a  moment.  She  then  took  from 
her  bosom  a  paper  and  read  aloud  a  verse.  It 
was  the  tender  blessing  of  a  girl  upon  one  un- 
named. In  the  weakness  and  folly  of  my  na- 
ture, I  thought  for  one  exquisite  moment  (and 
it  almost  paid  me  for  any  suffering)  that  / 
was  shadowed  forth  in  this  expression  of  feel- 
ing; but  as  she  finished  it,  she  reached  forth 
her  hand  to  the  letter  written  by  you,  opened 
it,  read  your  name  aloud,  and  pressed  it  to 
her  lips.  The  step  of  Madame  Wharton  star- 
tled her.  She  left  the  room  by  one  door.  I 
now  came  from  my  place  of  concealment ;  Ma- 
dame Wharton  entered,  and  presently  after- 
wards Ida  returned. 

^'  We  proceeded  with  our  lesson,  but  the  in- 
cident had  almost  unsettled  my  reason ;  Ma- 
dame Wharton  sat  at  some  distance  with  a 
book.  Ida^s  hand  lay  so  near  my  own  on  the 
table'  as  to  touch  it.  Love  and  despair  com- 
bined to  take  from  me  all  command  over  my- 
self. I  determined  that  this  should  be  the  last 
time  I  should  see  her,  but  that  I  would  not 
leave  her  without  once  touching  that  charming 
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hand  with  a  kiss  of  love.  The  impudence,  the 
folly,  the  goilt  of  such  an  act  did  not  rentrain 
me.  I  was  mad.  I  knelt  at  her  feet — I  seized 
her  hand — I  raised  it  to  my  lips — I  covered  it 
with  wild  and  burning  kisses.  She  started  back 
— ^tumed  very  pale — and  uttered  a  faint  ex- 
clamation. 

^'  *  Mr.  Rossi,^  said  Madame  Wharton,  start- 
ing forward  with  a  dignity  and  indignation  that 
abashed  me  at  once,  *  what  do  you  mean  ?^ 

"  *  Farewell  for  ever ! '  said  I :  '  forgive  my 
delirium.'* 

"  *  Unhappy  boy  V  said  Madame  Wharton  : 
^  what  fatal  in&tuation  !  ^ 

^'  *  Yes,  it  is  infatuation.  It  is — ^madness,^ 
said  T,  *but  never  more  shall  your  sight  be 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  wretch,  who  must 
ever  after  be  hated  and  despised.^ 

^'  I  turned  to  leave  the  room  when  Lord  Elk- 
ington  stood  before  me.  He  had  seen  the  whole 
incident.  He  is  a  demon.  He  advanced  and 
took  me  by  the  throat.  I  was  a  child  in  his 
grasp.  He  dragged  me  to  the  door  and  there 
struck  me  !     The  ruffian  struck  me !     A  blow. 
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and  before  ker !  I  could  not  resent  it.  My 
life  failed  me.  I  rushed  out  of  the  house.  I 
fell  senseless  long  before  I  reached  home. 

"  This  is  my  story.  I  am  dying, — I  shall 
not  long  be  here  to  suffer  a  life  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  shame  and  curse  to  me.  Should 
I  ever  recoyer,  my  first  aim  shall  be  re- 
venge on  Elkington.  It  is  that  alone  which 
makes  me  wish  for  life.  It  is  his  hearths  blood 
which  alone  can  wash  out  the  stain  I  have 
received. 

'*  I  have  now,^  continued  Rossi,  sinking  back 
exhausted  on  his  pillow,  ^' given  you  my  his- 
tory. For  my  part,  if  I  could  but  end  at  once 
the  existence  of  Elkington  and  Ida,  and  my 
own,  I  should  die  happily;  and  that  is  my 
nightly  dream,  and  my  daily  prayer  l'^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  emotion 
with  which  Claude  heard  this  long  recital,  and 
the  secret  rapture  which  the  passage  concern- 
ing himself  awakened  in  his  heart.  He  K<vt 
then  beloved.  He  had  but  to  present  himself 
to  Ida,  and  her  innocent  and  gentle  nature  would 
not  conceal  the  impulses  of  her  soul.     But  the 
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restraiiits  upon  him  were  iiiTmcible.  Some 
parts  of  the  narration,  particularly  the  manner 
of  relating  it,  suggested  the  idea  that  Rossi  was 
not  jet  altogether  in  his  right  mind.  This 
caused  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
Claude  however  assured  him  and  the  landlord 
that  every  care  should  be  taken  of  him,  that  he 
might  send  in  bills  to  him  to  the  amount  of  three 
thalers  a-week,  and  that  he  would,  in  addition, 
procure  him  a  physician  and  certain  other  com- 
forts. The  landlord  agreed  to  this  proposition, 
and  Rossi  discovering  an  inclination  to  sleep, 
Claude  gave  his  card  to  the  host  begging  him 
to  send  for  Doctor  B  in  his  name,  and  to 

let  him  know  in  case  any  change  should  occur. 

Thus,  having  done  everything  for  the  present 
tpwards  satisfying  both  host  and  tenant,  he  re- 
traced his  steps  towards  home. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  six  o'^dock  when  Claude  returned  to  his 
hotel.  He  was  met  at  the  door  by  his  friend 
Denham,  who  had  just  arrived  from  London. 
Of  all  men  Denham  was  the  most  esteemed  and 
loved  by  Claude.  He  was  in  some  respects  the 
antithesis  of  our  hero,  and  it  was  perhaps 
this  very  difference  which  made  the  friends 
more  attached  to  each  other.  Denham  was 
totally  without  Claude^s  contemplative  habits, 
but  usually  acted  from  impulses  which,  if  not 
always  prudent  or  wise,  were  always  noble. 
He  was  frank,  generous,  and  bold,  frdl  of  strong 
affections  and  quick  passions,  a  frdthfiil  friend, 
and  a  good  hater.  In  one  respect  he  differed 
widely  from  Claude.  He  held  duelling  to  be  a 
custom  under  certain  circumstances  sanctioned 
by  necessity  and  useful  in  its  effect  upon  society. 
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Without  any  particularly  serious  views  of  re- 
ligion he  professed  to  believe  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  the  meek  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  permitted  at  times  to  give 
way  to  other  considerations  bearing  upon  in- 
dividual character,  and  the  general  harmony  of 
society ;  in  short,  he  also  was  a  duellist,  though 
in  a  far  different  way  from  the  debauched,  vin- 
dictive, and  cruel  Elkington.  The  latter  adopt- 
ed the  practice  as  a  mode  of  shielding  himself 
in  a  course  of  profligacy,  and  in  order  to  acquire 
a  notoriety  of  which  a  purer  mind  or  a  more 
generous  heart  would  have  been  ashamed :  the 
former  as  a  means  of  protecting  his  person  from 
insult  and  his  name  from  calumny,  and  of  re- 
dressing all  injuries  directed  either  against  him- 
self or  his  friends.  He  thought  the  world  was 
thronged  with  persons  who  might  be  regarded  as 
beasts  of  prey,  ready  to  attack  those  not  pre- 
pared with  means  of  physical  defence,  and  that 
the  same  principle  which  permitted  a  traveller 
to  use  a  pistol  against  a  highwayman,  allowed 
a  resort  to  the  same  weapon  against  those  who, 
by  force  or  fraud,  encroached  too  far  on  the 
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rights  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman.  This  sub- 
ject had  often  been  discussed  between  Denham 
and  Clande,  who  each  respected  while  he  op- 
posed the  opinion  of  the  other. 

The  firiendly  meeting  that  now  took  place 
diverted  Claude  from  meditating  on  his  present 
painful  position.  Many  and  rapid  were  the 
inquiries  and  replies  on  either  side;  and  if  any- 
thing could  have  added  to  their  pleasure,  it  was 
the  discoyery  that  each  contemplated  a  tour 
into  Southern  Germany,  and  intended  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Italy.  The  prospect  thus  af- 
forded of  relief  from  the  sad  thoughts  and  hu- 
miliations which  had  so  long  oppressed  him  in 
Berlin,  and  the  hope  of  finding  contentment, 
if  not  happiness,  elsewhere,  even  after  having 
parted  for  ever  from  the  object  of  his  now  so 
deep  but  melancholy  love,  inspired  Gaude  with 
unwonted  cheeriulness.  It  was  not  long  before 
Denham  had  drawn  from  his  ingenuous  fiiend 
a  clear  account  of  what  had  happened  since 
his  last  letter — of  his  almost  formal  dismissal 
by  the  Carolan  family— of  the  malignant  enmity 
of  Elkington,  and  of  the  challenge  and  its  re- 
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fbsal.      He  looked  grave  for  a  moment  and 
said, — 

^^  You  must  get  away  at  once,  if  you  are 
determined  to  suffer  this  puppy  to  calumniate 
you  with  impunity,  and  I  fear,  also,  lest,  in 
some  personal  encounter,  you  might  be  placed 
in  an  awkward  position.^ 

^*  I  fear  nothing,^  said  Claude,  *^  and  I  will 
certainly  make  no  open  demonstration  of  a  de- 
sire to  avoid  him.  I  have  offered  to  Carolan  all 
the  necessary  explanations  respecting  the  false- 
hood of  Elkington^s  charges,  and  I  have  openly 
pronounced  them  false.  I  am  yet  more  than 
ever  firmly  persuaded  that  a  man  who  has 
nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  should,  where 
legal  redress  is  not  advisable,  or  possible,  point 
to  the  tenor  of  a  blameless  life  as  the  sole 
reply  to  passing  slanders.*^ 

Denham  shook  his  head. 

^*  I  have  a  great  mind,^^  said  he,  '*  and,  were 
it  not  for  Mary,  I  would  make  him  eat  his 
words  myself.     Even  as  it  is,  —  ''* 

^^  No,  Charles,^  said  Claude.  ^*  Remember 
you  are  a  husband,  and  have  no  right  to  risk 
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your  wife's  happiness,  whatever  yon  may  choose 
to  do  with  your  own.'' 

*^  Well,  then,  let  us  get  off  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. We  will  take  a  glance  at  Berlin,  and 
arrange  our  route  for  the  snnuner ;  but  I  shall 
expose  this  unprincipled  ruffian,  that  is  my  duty, 
wherever  I  speak  of  him ;  and  as  for  meeting 
such  a  blackleg,  for  he  is  nothing  more,  he 
must  wadi  his  hands  clean  from  the  stain  of 
fraud  before  he  has  a  right  to  call  upon  me."" 

Mrs.  Denham  now  entered  and  welcomed 
Claude  with  a  warmth  which  proved  how  sin- 
cerely he  was  esteemed,  where  he  was  really 
known.  With  Mrs.  Denham  there  was,  also 
a  lovely  little  girl,  her  niece.  Nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  the  happiness  which 
reigned  continually  in  this  little  circle,  where 
intelligent  and  cultivated  minds  were  inspired 
by  the  best  impulses  that  adorn  the  heart  and 
character.  Mrs.  Denham  was  an  extremely 
lovely  person,  of  three,  or  four  and  twenty,  hav- 
ing all  the  ease  and  charm  of  a  fashionable 
woman,  without  her  frivolity,  or  pretension. 
The  marriage  had  been  one  of  mutual  attach- 
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ment,  and  now  presented  the  agreeable  specta- 
cle of  a  union  surrounded  bj  a  milder,  but 
deeper  light  of  affection,  in  proportion  as  the 
mere  illusions  of  love,  gave  place  to  a  truer 
knowledge  of  character,  and  a  soberer,  but  not 
less  delightful,  appreciation  of  their  relative  po- 
sition and  merits.  The  little  Ellen  was  an 
orphan,  the  daughter  of  Denham's  brother,  who 
had  died  without  any  fortune.  She  had  been 
carefully  educated,  and  was  beloyed  and  watch- 
ed oyer  with  the  tenderest  care.  It  was 
to  recruit  her  health,  which  had  been  some- 
what impaired  by  the  closeness  of  her  applicar 
tion  at  school,  that  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  present  excursion.  It  was,  however,  by 
no  means  a  loss  of  time,  as  Mrs.  Denham  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  instruct  her  young 
charge,  and  to  instil  into  her  mind  those 
principles,  without  which  the  brightest  talents 
and  the  fairest  charms  are  worthless  and  dan- 
gerous. 

For  several  days  Claude  occupied  himself 
with  his  friends  in  seeing  the  town  and  its 
environs.    Now  they  walked  in  the  beautiful 
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gardens  at  Charlotienbouig,  and  now  strolled 
through  the  rojal  grounds,  and  gorgeous  palaces 
of  Potsdam,  where  the  numerous  tokens  of  the 
great  monarch,  philosopher,  soldier,  author  and 
statesman,  whose  spirit  had  recently  quitted  the 
earth,  interested  them  extremely.  All  the  cu- 
riosities usually  shown  to  travellers  were  dili- 
gently explored,  and  many  a  merry  party  they 
had  in  the  course  of  these  exciting  labours.  In 
the  afternoon,  a  drive  around  the  park,  or  an 
evening  at  the  opera,  furnished  new  variety  to 
their  amusements,  and  new  and  agreeable  topics 
of  conversation.  In  these  constant  rounds  of 
occupation  Claude  almost  forgot  his  situation. 
He  found  in  the  circle  which  gathered  every 
day  at  dinner,  that  ease  and  unreserved  gaiety 
of  private  life,  which  pleased  him  more  than 
all  the  brilliancy  and  pomp  of  fashion  amid 
which  he  had  spent  the  winter. 

At  length  the  day  of  departure  was  fixed,  and 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed. 
On  the  previous  afternoon  they  sat  down  to 
dinner,  for  the  last  time  in  Berlin,  and  it  was 
late  before  the  lively  conversation  ceased,  to 
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which  all  that  they  had  seen,  and  all  that 
they  expected  to  see,  gave  rise. 

^^  Well,  here  's  a  long  adieu  to  Berlin,'"  said 
Denham,  *'  and  a  health  to  those  who  remain 
behind,  except  that  scoondrel,  Elkington.  Yon 
may  be  right,  Claude,  in  letting  him  off,  but, 
were  I  in  your  place,  — *" 

"  That 's  Charles,  exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Den- 
ham. ^^  I  do  believe  he  has  a  secret  pleasure 
in  being  shot  at.  I  am  glad  you  are  going 
with  us.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wyndham  you  are 
too  calm,  and  too  reflective,  to  suffer  passion 
to  hurry  you  into  actions  against  right  and 
reason.  Some  of  your  friends  are  not  by  half 
so  sensible." 

^'  Come,  come,  my  love,'^  said  Denham,  '^  no 
scandal."^ 

*'Aunt  Mary  is  angry  because  Uncle  Ed- 
ward was  going  to  fight  a  duel,"  said  Ellen, 
*'  before  we  left  home." 

*'  How  dare  you,"  said  Edward,  laughing, 
*^  betray  your  uncle  in  such  a  heinous  offence. 
TeD  Mr.  Wyndham  the  whole  story,  as  a  pun- 
ishment, and  see  what  he  will  say  to  it." 
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^'  A  man  said  Uncle  Edward  was  no  gentle- 
man,*"  said  Ellen,  coming  up  to  Clande,  who 
drew  her  towards  him,  much  pleased  with  her 
countenance  and  manner,  ^^  and  Uncle  Edward 
challenged  him,  and  then  the  person  begged 
his  pardon,  and  said  he  was  a  gentleman.*" 

*'  To  be  sure,****  said  Edward,  laughing,  "  and 
that  illustrates  my  old  opinion.  Now  this  was 
a  case,  Claude,  where  no  alternative  was  left. 
Upon  the  fame  of  a  gentleman  no  one  should 
breathe  a  doubt.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  such  an  insult  must  be  answered, 
and  then  there  would  be  fewer  evil  tongues. 
If  you  permit  a  man  to  question  your  character 
as  a  gentleman  with  impunity,  where  will  you 
stop  him  ?  From  one  word,  he  will  advance 
to  others  more  ojfensive  ;  from  invectives,  to 
distinct  charges ;  and  from  them,  to  a  blow, 
perhaps.  If  you  are  prepared,  under  any  cii^ 
cumstances,  to  call*  a  person  to  account,  why 
not  begin  at  the  beginning  ?  why  not  refuse 
to  permit  the  slightest  indignity  ?  Principle 
upon  such  a  subject,  would  be  very  well,  if 
you  could  carry  it  out.     But  since,  in  case  of 
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the  last  provocation,  you  must  seek  redress 
the  — ^ 

'^  Bat  I  do  not  see  why  jou  muat^'"  said  Mrs. 
Denham. 

"  What,  even  where  a  blow  ? — *" 

^^Even  a  blow,*"  said  she,  ^'cannot  excuse 
a  man  for  committing  an  action  which  is  at 
once  foolish  and  wicked.^ 

"  There,  my  love,''  said  Denham,  "  you  must 
excuse  me :  a  blow  admits  of  no  compromise  ; 
a  blow  is  the  worst  insult  which  one  man  can 
inflict  upon  another.  A  blow  I  bear  firom  no 
man.  It  puts  consequences  out  of  the  question. 
It  demands  that  every  consideration  in  life 
should  give  way  to  an  honourable,  instant,  and 
reckless  demand  for  redress." 

"  And  yet  our  Saviour  bore  a  blow,"  said 
Mrs.  Denham,  ^^  and  mere  mortals  have  had 
the  greatness  of  mind  to  rise  superior  to  such 
a  humiliation,  rather  thdn  conmiit  a  criminal 
or  an  unwise  action.  I  do  not  see  why  a  blow 
should  be  such  a  peculiarly  unpardonable  insult, 
or  why,  however  much  it  merits  proper  retali- 
ation and  punishment,  it  should  stand  separate 
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from  other  wrongs,  and  redace  him  who  has 
the  misfortmie  to  suffer  it,  from  a  rational  being 
to  a  mere  madman.  I  do  not  see  why  an 
appeal  to  the  laws  may  not  be  made  in  this 
case  with  as  much  propriety  as  in  any  other. 
A  highwayman  ijobs  you  of  your  money — a 
swindler  defrauds  you  in  a  law-suit — a  man 
borrows  money  of  you  and  refuses  to  pay^-« 
person  slanders  you,  or  your  friends  —  an  in- 
cendiary sets  your  house  on  fire^-all  these  are 
wrongs,  but  you  do  not  feel  bound  to  abandon 
your  interests  here  and  hereafter,  for  the  sake 
of  taking  from  the  law  the  task  of  punishing 
the  aggressor.  A  frantic  madman  —  perhi^ 
inebriated  —  and  not  knowing  what  he  does, 
dashes  his  hand  into  your  face,  and  straightway 
you  profess  to  have  received  such  a  stain  on 
your  character,  such  an  injury  in  your  repu- 
tation, as  must  be  remedied  by  conunitting 
what  is  really  a  crimel^^ 

"  It  is  infamy,"*'  said  Denham,  "  and  what 
is  life  without  honour  ?  ^ 

'^  And  how  is  honour  compromised  by  a 
blow  ? '"  demanded  Mrs.  Denham.    '^  Does  it 
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make  you  less  honest  or  noble  in  yourself?  does 
it  make  yon  treacherous,  impure,  intemperate,  or 
in  any  way  abased  or  wicked  ?  Does  it  alter 
your  affections  or  violate  your  duties?  Does 
it  afflict  you  with  a  vice  —  or  deprive  you  of 
a  virtue  ?  for  remember  I  am  not  requiring 
you  to  bear  blows  without  that  sensibility 
which  preserves  the  proper  pride  and  dignity 
of  a  man,  or  to  bear  them  in  any  but  a  noble 
cause.  How  can  a  calm  and  virtuous  mind, 
pressing  on  in  an  honourable  career,  be  de- 
graded by  the  touch  of  a  thoughtless  hand. 
Is  it  not  ennobling  and  almost  divine,  to 
turn  unresistingly  from  so  rash  and  impotent 
an  attack,  and  continue  to  be  occupied  only 
with  what  is  great  and  good  ?  Be  assured  he 
has  lived  a  doubtful  or  an  insignificant  life 
who  is  required  to  illustrate  its  purity  or  its 
courage  by  a  duel.  Believe  me,  my  dear  hus- 
band,^ continued  Mrs.  Denham,  with  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  *^  existence  is  a  mighty  and  mys- 
terious gift.  It  comes  from  the  hand  of  Ood 
himself.  Perhaps  we  do  not,  with  all  our 
wisdom,  know  its  true  meaning.    Do  not  seek 
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to  destroy  that  of  others  for  any  human  pasdon. 
If  a  man  be  a  coward,  taking  life  for  a  blow 
will  not  give  him  courage.  If  he  be  not^ 
enduring  it  will  not  make  him  one.  How 
wisely  might  every  young  malapert  of  the 
present  day,  whose  thoughts  are  of  pistols, 
death  and  eternity,  on  the  slightest  casual 
occasion,  take  a  lesson  from  the  calm  old 
Greek,  who  said,  ^  Strike,  but  hear  me  !  **  ^ 

'^  My  sweet  Mary,^  said  Denham,  as  he  re- 
garded the  bright  eyes  and  heightened  colour  of 
his  wife,  with  admiration, — ^*  you  speak  well  — 
you  speak  eloquently— -but  you  speak  like  a 
woman.  Our  Saviour,  it  is  true,  bore  a  blow — 
but  our  Saviour  was  a  God.     We  are  men.**^ 

^'  And  yet,  did  we  but  know  it,^'  said  Mrs. 
Denham,  ^^  we  have  within  us  the  power  to 
foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  that  divine  master 
who  descended  to  earth  that  we  might  imitate 
his  example.  If  men  would  only  study  the 
spirit  of  his  religion ;  if  a  few,  even,  would 
dare  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  and 
present  the  sounding  reply  of  an  irreproach- 
able life,  to  all  that  attacked  reputation — ^this 
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~-this  indeed,  would  be  courage.    Am  I  not 
right,  Mr.  Wyndham  ? "" 

*^  I  am  certain,'"  said  Denham,  '*  that  Wynd- 
ham, with  all  his  self-control  and  determi- 
nation, would  consider  himself  bound  to  re« 
sent  a  blow  though  at  the  last  extremity/^ 

^^  I  do  not  see,^  said  Claude,  ^^  what  there 
is  in  the  blow  of  a  frantic  fool  .to  absolve  a 
man  from  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
extreme  sensibility  on  this  point  is  a  mode  of 
feeling  —  a  renmant  of  barbarism.  He  who 
conducts  himself  as  he  ought  to  do,  will  rarely 
be  in  a  position  to  receive  a  blow,  and  when 
in  such  a  position,  without  fault  of  his  own, 
he  discovers  more  courage  in  bearing,  than  in 
blindly  resenting  it.^ 

"  Come,^^  said  Denham,  ^^  you  are  cunning 
reasoners,  both  of  you,  but  I  suspect  neither 
knows  what  the  feelings  and  actions  of  a  man 
would  or  ought  to  be  on  such  an  occasion. 
Theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  another. 
And,  as  for  me,  I  really  donH  see  the  use 
of  making  ourselves  uncomfortable  by  reason- 
ing on  matters  which  in  no  way  concern  us.*" 
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''  There  is  this  use,""  said  Claude,  ''  that 
when  a  man  has  determined  how  he  would 
act  in  certain  cases,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
these  cases,  his  steps,  instead  of  being  com- 
mitted to  headlong  passion,  are  guarded  by 
the  cool  decision  of  his  temperate  moments, 
and  he  is  saved  by  the  hand  of  principle 
from  plunging  down  a  precipice.^ 

"  Well !  well !  we  are  too  serious,^  said 
Denham,  gaily.  "  Come,  fill  your  glass,  Wynd- 
ham !  let  us  leave  blows  and  quarrels  to  those 
who  are  threatened  with  them.  For  my  part, 
now  I  am  a  Benedict,  I  shall  keep  away  from 
troubled  waters.  I  may  not  determine  to  let 
any  one  strike  me  who  pleases,  and  if  forced 
into  a  quarrel,  I  may  not  choose  to  sneak 
out  of  it ;  yet,  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  I  would 
do  as  much  as  any  man.  I  hold  with  old 
Polonius. 

*  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel,  but,  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  the  oppoaer  may  beware  of  thee.' 

Come,  success  to  our  new  undertaking,  and 
may  we  all  Uve  a  thousand  years  !  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Claude  now  rose  to  leave  the  table.  It 
was  eight  o'clock,  and  he  had  resolved  to 
go  this  evening  for  the  last  time,  into  society 
in  Berlin.  After  all  that  had  occurred,  he 
did  not  wish  to  leave  town  clandestinely,  but 
to  take  this  occasion  to  bid  farewell  to  such 
of  his  friends  as  were  not  alienated  by  the 
slanders  of  his  enemy,  and  to  steal  one  more 
look  at  her  who  filled  his  soul  with  tender 
anguish.  He  ha  not  seen  Carolan  for  some 
time,  nor  the  Countess,  nor  Ida.  He  knew 
that  the  challenge  from  Elkington,  which  he 
had  refused,  had  ahready  become  the  topic  of 
conversation.  The  fierce  little  general,  dis- 
appointed in  his  intention  of  proceeding  in 
the  duel,  or  of  taking  summary  vengeance 
upon  Claude  for  the  result  of  his  embassy, 

.   VOL.  II.  I 
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found  some  vent  for  his  ftxty  in  spreading 
everywhere  the  news  of  his  enemy'^s  cowardice 
and  disgrace.  As  gentlemen  may  be  veiy 
ready  to  fight  duels,  and  blow  out  other  gen- 
tlemen^s  brains,  and  yet  be  capable  of  wide 
deviations  from  veracity,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  doughty  general  gar- 
nished  his  recital  with  embellishments.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  Mr.  Wyndham  had 
insulted  his  friend  Lord  Elkingion,  by  calum- 
niating him  to  Count  Carolan,  with  the  view 
of  breaking  off  his  approaching  marriage  with 
Ida.  He  had  accordingly  borne  a  message 
from  Elkington,  upon  receiving  which,  Mr. 
Wyndham  had  become  exceedingly  pale  and 
alanned,  and  that  after  having  refrised  to  fight, 
although  urged  to  it  by  provocations  which 
no  gentleman  could,  endure,  he  (the  general) 
took  his  (Mr.  Wyndham'*s)  nose  between  his 
fore  and  middle  fingers,  and  pulled  the  same, 
and  that  the  operation  had  been  perfc^med 
with  so  little  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferer,  that  he  should  have  repeated  it  at 
short  intervals,  when  not  otherwise  engaged, 
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whereyer  the  said  Wyndham  presumed  to  show 
the  said  nose  in  society  —  only  he,  the  said 
Wyndham,  (and  in  this  part  of  the  account 
the  general  gave  such  convolsiye  twists  with 
his  hody,  and  such  contortions  of  his  wonnded 
cheek  as  to  render  the  description  extremely 
lirely  and  impressive,)  had  the  meanness-— 
the  cowardice  —  the  —  (and  here  he  used  to 
make  a  pause  in  consequence  of  there  not 
being  any  word  iii  either  the  French  or  Ger- 
man languages  exactly  strong  enough  to  con- 
vey the  full  extent  of  his  contempt  for  such 
conduct,)  to  go  to  the  police  and  complain 
of  a  threatened  assault  —  thus  meanly  and 
basely  and  in  a  most  ungentlemanly  manner, 
preventing  his  being  shot  »^  or  at  least  horse- 
whipped in  the  street* 

The  world  at  large  are  not  unlike  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  respect  to  the  facility  with  which  they 
may  be  induced  to  follow  any  one  who  under- 
takes to  lead,  especially  in  some  unjust  act  or 
foolish  opinion  ;  and  the  general,  by  his  earnest 
manner  of  censuring  Claude  for  not  permitting 
himself  to  be  shot,  induced  most  of  his  hearers 
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to  conclude  that  the  act  had  been  totally  un- 
warrantable   and    unworthy  of  a    gentleman. 
This,  combined  with  the  charges  already  in 
circnlation    against   our  hero,    had  completed 
his  disgrace,  and  he  was  now  almost  univer- 
sally set  down  as  a  person  of  no  chaiactet 
who  had  impudently  thrust  himself  into  so- 
ciety ;  in  short,  a  mere  **  chevalier  d^industrie.'" 
Several  expressions  of  Count  Carolan  sanctioned 
these  opinions.    That  gentleman,  on  discovering 
that  Claude  had  dared  to  lift  his  thoughts  to 
his  daughter,  fancied  himself  the  object  of  as 
deep  an  insult  as  one  man  could  offer  to  another. 
Revenge,  accordingly,  became  his  predominant 
desire.    If  he  could  have  cruslied  him  into  the 
dust  he  would  have  done  so.    The  letter  sent 
him  by  Claude,  containing  that  of  Denham, 
he  returned  unopened,  and  Claude  received  it 

as  he  was  dressing  to  go  to  Count  N ^*s. 

He  felt  the  insult,  but  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  coprse  he  should  pursue,  and 
he  hoped  in  a  week  to  turn  his  back  upon 
Berlin  for  ever. 
(^  Cpme  what  coi^e  xnay,^^  thought  he,  "  I 
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will  meet  these  gay  crowds  once  more.  I  will 
steal  one  more  look  at  that  fair  face  which  I 
am  never  to  see  again,  and  then,  all  hail  to 
the  fiitnre,  and  adieu  to  the  past  !^ 

While  dressing,  his  servant  brought  him  a 
newspaper  sent  up  by  Denham.  He  unfolded 
it,  glanced  his  eye  across  its  pages,  and  was 
flinging  it  aside,  when  the  name  of  the  Earl 
of  Beverly  caught  his  eye,  and  he  read  the 
following : 

^^  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Beverly. 

^^  Wk  regret  to  be  obliged  to  announce  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Beverly  at  his  princely 
residence  at  L  on  Monday  morning.     The 

Barl,  who  had  been  previously  improving  in 
health,  on  rising  in  the  morning  at  his  usual 
hour,  fell  suddenly  to  the  floor  in  a  fit,  and 
expired  before  any  assistance  could  reach  him. 
An  express  was  instantly  sent  ofi"  to  the  Con- 
tinent to  acquaint  Lord  Elkington  and  Lady 
Beverly,  who  are  at  Berlin. 

**The   late   Earl   was   bom  in  17 — .      In 
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March  17— >  vrhen  only  Mr.  Lawion,  he 
married  a  Mias  Carentz,  a  beautifbl  joxokg 
orphan  of  Vienna.  The  match  was  one  of 
iDcliDation  bnt  terminated  nnfortnnaiely.  A 
short  time  after  their  nnion,  the  bride,  to  whom 
he  was  attached  with  a  fervonr  corresponding 
to  his  high  powers  of  mind  and  pecdiar  aidonr 
of  character,  quitted  him,  allored  by  the  at- 
tractions of  an  ancient  lover,  after  having  af* 
forded  bnt  too  glaring  evidences  of  a  total 
disregard  of  her  own  honour  and  the  peace 
of  her  husband.  She  carried  with  her  a  child 
not  many  months  old,  but  neither  the  unfor- 
tunate in&nt  nor  its  mother  long  survived; 
both  having  been  lost  at  sea  on  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies.  Having  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  father,  he  was  subse- 
quently created  Earl  of  Beverly  by  his  kte 
Majesty.  After  which  he  immediately  married 
again.  Miss  Seymour,  daughter  of  the  distin- 
guished General  Seymour.  Lord  Elkington, 
now  Earl  of  Beverly,  the  only  son,  is  twenty 
two  years  of  age.  He  is  daily  expected  with 
his  mother  firom  the  Continent.^ 
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Claude  read  this  paragraph  with  a  singxdar 
interest.  He  felt  almost  as  if  Proridence  were 
unjust,  to  raise  the  profligate  duellist  to  opu- 
lence and  honour,  and  to  depress  him  who 
had  shown  himself  so  ready  to  sacrifice  even 
Us  reputation  in  the  cause  of  right.  How 
brilliant  was  now  Elkington^s  prospect !  His 
rank  and  wealth  as  the  Earl  of  Beverly  would 
gloss  oyer  the  defects  of  his  diaracter.  His 
gambling  debts  would  be  paid  and  his  mis* 
demeanours  hushed  up.  If  Count  Carolan  be^ 
fore  had  been  anxious  for  a  union  with  him, 
he  would  now  be  much  more  so,  and  he  would 
be  little  likely  to  listen  to  charges  concerning 
him  from  one  with  whom  he  was  already  ob- 
viously offended.  Ida  would  become  the  Coun- 
tess Beverly.  Blest  with  everything  to  elate 
his  spirits  and  to  swell  his  bold,  bad  heart  with 
joy  and  triumph,  he  would  endanger  his  re- 
putation  by  no  further  open  acts  of  profligacy ; 
while  Claude,  having  openly  branded  him,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  mean  calumniator  and  a  de- 
feated rival. 

As  these  reveries  passed  through  his  mind. 
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he  found  himself  at  the  house  of  Count  N 

the  minister.  It  was  blazmg  with  light  and 
very  crowded.  All  the  world  seemed  to  be 
there.  Claude  entered  with  a  secret  trem- 
bling at  his  heart  which  belied  his  outward 
tranquillity.  To  a  proud  and  noble  mind, 
few  ordeals  are  more  painful  than  that  to 
which  he  had  now  voluntarily  subjected  him- 
self. The  open  charges  against  him  by  Elk- 
ington,  le  Beau,  Lady  Beverly,  Thomson, 
(for  he  had  turned  one  of  his  bitterest  de- 
tractors without  the  slightest  apparent  cause,) 
and  several  others,  almost  entirely  destroyed 
his  standing  in  society.  Few  have  the  pru- 
dence or  the  benevolence  to  doubt  a  slander, 
or  at  least  to  omit  to  circulate  it  until  it  is 
clearly  proved;  and  Claude  saw,  the  moment 
he  entered  the  door,  that  he  was  a  proscribed 
man.  The  Count  and  Countess  N ,  how- 
ever, greeted  him  with  al&bility.  He  was  in 
their  house  on  their  invitation,  and  though  they 
had  heard  the  accusations  against  him,  they 
knew  Madame  Wharton^s  opinion  of  him,  and 
they  esteemed  her  as  she  merited.    They  per- 
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fectly  understood,  too,  that  Carolan  was  a  man 
of  the  feeblest  possible  understanding,  that  le 
Beau  was  an  unprincipled  rascal  who  presumed 
to  be  yery  important  on  the  score  of  having 
fought  duels,  and  that  Elkington  was  a  despe- 
rate libertine.  People  of  sense  and  observation 
find  these  things  out  by  a  thousand  various 
trifles,  and  Claude  therefore  with  them  stood 
as  before.  His  host  and  hostesa  seemed  re- 
solved to  support  the  weaker  party,  to  mark 
distinctly  and  publicly  their  dissent  from  the. 
general  opinion,  and  to  soothe  the  wounds 
which  they  rightly  judged  were  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  heart  of  their  young  friend  on  this 
evening.  This  conduct  inspired  the  deepest 
gratitude  in  Claude,  and  supported  him  through 
the  trial  to  which  he  was  subsequently  sub- 
jected. 

It  was  with  a  cold  heart  that  Claude  left 
the  side  of  his  amiable  hosts  to  stroll  around 
the  rooms.  The  same  near-sightedness  which 
had  amused  him  so  much  when  applied  to 
poor  Digby,  he  felt  was  by  no  means  so  en- 
tertaining   when    he    experienced    it    himself. 

X  5 
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Many  an  eye  was  saddenly  averted  as  it  met 
his.  Many  a  step  tnnied  away  from  his  path. 
Some  pretended  not  to  see  hkn,  some  coolly 
perceived  his  fiuse  without  seeming  to  know 
him ;  a  few  seemed  embarrassed  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  as  unwilling  to  hurt  his  feelings  by 
an  open  slight  as  to  seem  to  sanction  his 
equivocal  standing  and  character  by  any  greet- 
ing. One  or  two  young  ladies,  who  thought 
a  man  who  could  dirink  from  fighting  a  duel 
must  be  a  perfect  monster  of  vulgarity  and 
cowardice,  tossed  their  heads  with  unconcealed 
contempt  as  he  passed  near  them;  and  one 
youthful  male  aspirant  after  the  honours  of 
the  btau  mondcy  finding  that  he  might  be  im- 
pertinent without  danger,  took  occasion  to  half 
recognise  him,  and  then  draw  back  and  retire 
in  a  marked  manner,  boasting  afterward  that 
he  had  cut  htm  dead*  We  are  sorry  to  record 
that  Mr.  Thomson  was  among  the  foremost  of 
those  who  thought  it  necessary  to  forget  him 
entirely. 

For  some  time  Claude  wandered  around  the 
rooms,  every  one  appearing  to  avoid  him.    The 
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effect'  of  this  upon  him»  was  visible'  in  an  in* 
creased  paleness.  Where  was  Layalle  ?  where 
was  Oeneral  St.  Hillaire  ?  Some  accident  had 
detained  them.  He  felt  that  he  wonld  have 
giYen  worlds  to  see  the  &ce  of  one  friend,  -^ 
to  have  any  one  to  talk  to. .  He  wandered  on, 
like  a  man  in  a  dreadful  dream.  He  could 
scarcely  belieye  that,  by  the  acts  and  villany  of 
a  single  person,  he  had  been  so  entirely  ruined 
in  the  estimation  of  so  many  people.  Thus 
marked,  as  it  were,  by  the  proscription  of 
the  whole  brilliant  assembly,  and  rendered,  by 
his  pale  countenance  and  haughty  air,  a  con- 
spicuous  person,  amid  the  laughing  and  plea- 
sure-seekings  crowds,  he  thought  himself  suffer- 
ing the  worst  effects  of  his  honest  adherence 
to  principle,  and  of  the  slander  of  his  enemies. 

Carolan  and  his  family,  at  length,  entered 
the  room.  The  Count  looked  at  Claude  a  mo- 
ment with  disdain,  and  turned  his  back.  The 
Countess  carefully  avoided  meeting  his  glance  ; 
and  even  Ida,  —  upon  whose  beautifid  counte- 
nance, now  as  pale  as  his  own,  he  could  not 
avoid  fixing  his  eyes,  —  even  Ida  turned  silently 
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away,  and  was  led  by  a  gentleman  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  room,  without  a  word,  or  a  look ! 

There  are  moments,  when  the  more  we  suf- 
fer, the  better  able  we  are  to  endure  ;  and 
this,  for  Claude,  was  one  of  them.  He  felt 
that  to  remain  in  society,  after  so  open  an 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held,  would  be  neither  necessary,  nor  delicate. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  retire,  but,  before 
doing  so,  to  seek  with  Count  Carolan  a  few 
moments^  conversation.  He,  therefore,  approach- 
ed that  gentleman  with  an  air  so  calm,  and 
yet  so  evidently  agitated,  that  Carolan  started 
at  his  sudden  address. 

'*  Count  Carolan,  a  word  with  you.^^ 

"  Certainly,^  said  the  Count. 

^^  There  is,  I  believe,   no  one  in  Madame 

de  N ^'s  boudoir,  may  I  beg  your  company 

there  for  a  few  moments  P^ 

The  Count  turned  rather  pompously,  and  fol- 
lowed. When  they  reached  that  remote  room, 
they  found  it  deserted. 

^^  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  P^^  said  Carolan, 
haughtily. 
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*^  To  ask  70a  what  I  have  done  to  merit  a 
condemnation  without  a  hearing.  I  perceive, 
with  indignation  and  sorprise,  that  my  reputa- 
tion has  been  destroyed  by  calumny.  I  could 
drag  the  slanderer  to  light,  and  make  him  pay 
with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  falsehood,  but 
that  would  punish  the  falsehood,  and  not  dis- 
prove it.  To  you,  sir,  I  appeal  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  as  having  been  my  first  friend  in 
Berlin.  I  beg  to  know  of  what  I  am  accused, 
and  I  ofier  publicly,  or  privately,  to  submit 
my  life,  actions,  and  character,  to  any  scrutiny 
you  may  desire.  I  do  not  ask  your  friendship, 
but  I  desire  you  will,  by  your  words  and  con- 
duct, refute  intimations  against  my  character, 
which  I  offer  you  the  means  of  knowing  to 
be  above  reproach.*" 

'*!  had  hoped  Mr.  Wyndham  had  disco- 
vered a  more  manly  mode  of  righting  his  in- 
jured fame,  GenUeman  settle  those  things  in 
a  shorter,  and,  you  will  excuse  me  for  adding, 
in  a  more  honourable  way,"  said  Carolan. 

"  Pray  spare  me  your  inanuationB,  rir."  said 
Claude,  mildly.     *^I  am  not  here  to  quarrel. 
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but  to  explain  to  7011  your  injustice  towards 
me.  If  this  injustice  is  wilfnl,  I  abali  not 
resent  it ;  bnt  if  it  is  an  err<M*,  I  am  willing 
to  explain  the  calmmiies  of  Elkington.^ 

**  Stop,  flir,  stop,  or !  I  diall  hear  nothmg 
against  mj  friend.  I  deem  it  proper  to  admit 
him  into  my  fionily,  and,  I  presome,  I  am  the 
best  judge  of  my  own  companions,  and  my 
own  affairs.*^ 

^*  Indeed,^  said  Claude,  remembering  that  he 
was  addressing  the  fiEiiher  of  Ida,  and  thns, 
in  some  degree,  repressing  the  disgust  ndiicfa 
the  pompous,  arrogant  manner,  and  unreason* 
able  remarks  of  his  companion  excited, — **  in- 
deed, sir,  in  offering  my  defence  of  myself, 
I  am  obliged  to  place  in  your  hands,  once 
more,  a  letter  concerning  Elkington,  which— -^* 

**  Stop,  sir,  stop !  I  will  hear  nothing  upon 
that  subject.  I  presume,  sir,  you  are  aware 
that  my  daughter  has  chosen  him  as  her  hus- 
band ;  and,  though  you  have  been  unprincipled 
enough — ^ 

'' Count  Caiolan!'' 
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To  attempt  to  win  her  affections,  and  to 
allure  her  from  her  father^s  house,  — '*^ 
^*  I  ?  I  do  most  solemnly  protest,  — "^ 
**  Stop,  sir !  I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole ; 
and  I  deem  it  proper,  since  you  have  sought 
this  interview,  to  state,  sir,  that,  when  I  took 
you  up,  a  friendless,  nameless  person, — ^too  has* 
tily,  as  it  seems,  —  I  thought  I  discovered  in 
you  something  worth  my  encouragement.  You 
are  nothing,  sir.  It  was  hy  my  stamping  you 
that  you  have  alone  been  received  into  society ; 
and  having  been  mistaken  in  you,  I  must,  from 
a  high  and  imperative  sense  of  duty,  drop  you 
in  the  most  marked  manner.  Any  application 
from  you,  sir,  will  be  entirely  useless.*^ 
•  There  was  an  insufferable  conceit  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  said,  which  made  Glanders 
blood  boil  in  his  veins.  It  was  a  thousand 
times  more  difficult  to  endure  patiently,  than 
the  straight-forward  injuries  of  Elkington,  or 
the  capricious  impertinence  of  Lady  Beverly. 
He  could  not  help  wishing  in  his  heart,  that 
he  could  call  out  to  the  field,  and  plant  at 
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twelve  paces  from  the  muzzle  of  a  good  pistol, 
an  insolence  and  pomposity  so  inezpresablj 
provoking.  Bat  the  father  of  Ida  would  have 
been  safe  from  an  angry  reply,  even  had  Claude 
been  inflaenced  by  no  loftier  consideration  in 
governing  his  passions.  He,  therefore,  re- 
plied: 

^*  If  Connt.  Carolan  supposes  my  present  snit 
as  an  application  for  his  aid  in  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  the  Berlin  society,  he  mistakes  me 
greatly.  I  complain  that,  by  a  sadden  with- 
drawal of  the  respect  with  which,  from  what- 
ever motive,  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour 
me,  people  are  left  to  form  erroneous  opinions 
respecting  me.  I  offer  you  proof  that  sudi 
opinions  are  false ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  gene- 
rosity and  sense  of  honour,  not  to  inflict  upon 
me  an  injury,  without  satisfying  yourself  that 
you  have  cause.^^ 

'^  I  presume,  sir,  that  I  know  how  to  take 
care  of  my  own  honour,  without  your  advice ; 
and  as  to  generosity,  that  which  I  have  already 
shown  towards  you,  has  been  so  ill  returned, 
that  I  must  reserve  it,  hereafter,  for  a  more 
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worthy  object,  and  one  free  from  the  charges 
currently  believed  against  you,  sir." 

"  Will  you  tell  n:ie  what  are  the  charges 
against  me?'" 

^^  Ask  nothing  of  me,  sir.  I  presume  I  shall 
be  ready  to  render  an  account  of  my  actions  to 
those  who  have  a  right  to  call  on  me.**^ 

**  If  then,  sir,^  said  Claude,  his  patience  giv- 
ing way  before  the  insufferable  pomposity  and 
insolence  which  appeared  in  every  word  and 
gesture  of  his  former  patron  —  **  your  opinion 
is  formed  without  cause,  and  adhered  to  against 
proof,  I  can  only  conclude  that,  in  seeking  to 
change  it,  I  have  placed  upon  it  more  than 
its  real  value.^ 

**  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,^  said  Carolan, 
turning  very  pale. 

"I  protest,"^  said  Claude,  after  a  mementos 
reflection,  ^*  I  am  wrong  to  forget  that  you 
have  rendered  me  a  kindness  which  should  ever 
seal  my  lips,  I  cannot  but  think  in  refusing 
me  the  opportunity  to  lay  my  character  before 
you,  you  do  me  wrong;  but  I  did  not  mean 
to  fail  in  my  respect  towards  you,  and,"**  for  the 
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image  of  Ida  floated  through  his  mind,  *<  Coimt 
Carolan,  before  we  part,  I  bag  your  pardon.^ 
No,  sir.     You  intend  to  insult  me»^ 
I  assure  you — '" 

**  No,  sii^-Hstep !  You  cannot  deceive  me. 
I  see  it  is  your  intention  to  insult  me.  I  am 
justly  served,  sir,  for  my  imprudence  in  taking 
up  persons  without  examining  who  and  what 
they  are  !  I  shall  hereafter,  sir,  be  more  on 
my  guard.  And  I  shall  deem  it  a  high  duty 
to  look  with  suspicion  upon  aU  strangers,  ere 
I  give  them  my  countenance  in  sodety.**^ 

Tired  of  contending  against  these  remarks, 
disgusted  beyond  measure  more  with  the  man* 
ner  than  the  matter,  and  unwilling,  from  var 
rious  considerations,  to  resent  the  afiront, 
Claude  remained  silent,  inwardly  hoping  that 
a  fool  might  thus  be  best  dealt  with,  but 
even  silence  was  no  refuge  against  the  dis* 
pleasure  of  Count  Carolan. 

'^  Go,  sir  !  ^  said  the  gentleman.  *^  I  recom- 
mend you  to  abandon  a  class  of  society  for 
which  you  are  neither  fitted  by  your  education 
nor  your  fortune;   but  before  you  go  — you 
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will  be  60  good,  sir — as  not  to  forget  that  a 
bill  for  fifty  poimds  has  been  cashed  by  my 
bankers,  at  yonr  request,  and  npon  my  respon- 
sibility." 

Astonished  at  this  extraordinary  speech, 
Claude,  with  an  indignant  heart,  and  the 
strongest  possible  desire  to  horsewhip  the  of- 
fender, turned  in  silence,  and  with  a  burning 
spot  in  his  cheek,  withdrew,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  retire  instantly  to  his  house,  and  leave 
Carolan,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  without  another 
word.  Accordingly  he  turned  his  back  upon  Ca- 
rolan, who  had  never  appeared  to  him  so  ridicu- 
lous and  disgusting,  and  approached  the  door 
which  led  to  that  of  egress.  He  had  reached  the 
last  antechamber  lost  in  thoughts  of  no  plea- 
sant  nature,  when  he  was  astonished,  not  to 
say  startled,  to  behold  Elkington  planted  di- 
rectly in  the  door-way  through  which  alone 
he  could  pass  to  the  street.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  Claude,  a  low  laugh  announced  a  fiend- 
ish delight  which  foreboded  no  good.  Claude 
stopped  and  gazed  a  moment  with  surprise 
upon  the  features,  attitude,  and  dress  of  his 
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enemy.     He  was  not  in  the  ordinaiy  habfli- 
ments  of  a  ball-room,  but  wore  a  surtout  and 
boots.     His  CTBvat  was  loosely  tied— his  wrist- 
bands unfastened—his  vest  but  partly  buttoned, 
»nd  his  hair  dishevelled.     His  attitude  was  mo- 
tionless as  that  of  a  snake  before  he  springs. 
On  a  nearer  glance  at  his  features,  he  perceived 
that  his  face  was  much  flushed,  and  his  lips 
stamed  with  wine.     There  was  a  certain  au- 
of  swagger  very  different  from  his  usual  elegant 
quietness  of  manners,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Claude  with  a  fury  which  probably  neither 
wine  nor  passion  could  have  produced   sepa- 
rately, but  which  was  the  combined  effect  of 
both.      Behind  him  stood    little    General    le 
Beau.     The  peculiarities  in  the  dress  and  man- 
ner of  SIkington,  however  singular,  were  less 
so  than  his  appearance  at  all  at  this  time  in 
such  a  scene,  the  news  of  his  father's  iUness 
having  so  recently  arrived,  and  some  of  the 
journals  having  even  formaUy  announced  his 
death. 

Claude  saw  that  a  premeditated  attack  await- 
ed him,  if  he  advanced,  and  had  it  been  pos- 
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«ible,  despite  the  sneers  which  such  a  course 
might  have  excited,  he  would  have  returned 
to  the  drawing-rooms,  rather -than  engage  in 
a  scuffle  which,  from  the  desperate  character 
of  his  foe,  might  be  a  fatal  one — ^but  he  saw 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Elkington  to  pur- 
sue him  if  he  retreated  as  certainly  as  to  assault 
him  should  he  proceed.  He  therefore  paused, 
not  knowing  for  a  moment  what  to  do. 

'^  So,  sir,*"  said  Elkington,  ''  I  have  sought 
you  at  your  hotel  —I  have  sought  you  through 
the  streets  — I  have  sought  you  here,  and  here 
you  are !  I  learn  you  are  about  to  quit  Berlin. 
You  have  deeply  wounded  my  honour.  You 
hare  slandered  and  insulted  me.  I  have  de- 
manded of  you  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman, 
which  you  have  refused.  Take  this,  sir,  and 
may  it  bum  on  your  forehead — ^for  ever ! "" 

He  stepped  deliberately  forward,  and  with 
his  clenched  fist  struck  him  a  violent  blow  in  the 
face.  For  a  moment  Claude  was  stunned.  He 
did  not  think  of  returning  it.  He  started  back 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He  heard 
several  voices  exclaim,  ^^  Ab>  a  blow ! ""  in  tones 
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of  BorpriBe  and  honor.  His  heart  stood  still— 
his  reason  left  him.  His  principle  against 
taking  human  life  flashed  upon  him  as  a 
mockery.  He  stirred.  It  was  to  sacrifice, 
and  tear  to  pieces  the  being  who  had  brought 
this  spell  upon  him.  He  found  some  one  had 
grasped  his  arm  and  held  him  back.  Fire 
flashed  from  his  eyes.  He  thought  their  glance 
alone  codd  kiU,  and  he  turned  them*  that 
they  might  do  so  on  his  victim.  He  beheld 
him  standing  there  — very  pale,  but  with  a 
sneering  smile  as  of  a  deyil,  and  his  extended 
finger  pointing  at  him.  .  A  sense  of  agony-*of 
min— of  utter,  interminable  ruin — shame  and 
despair  rushed  on  Claude*  Never  had  he 
known  the  fearful  energies  of  his  nature.  Ne^ 
ver  before  had  he  dreamed  what  it  was  to 
receive  a  blow  I  Some  moments  elapsed.  He 
knew  not  how  long.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
power  of  motion.  Invisible  hands  held  him. 
He  could  not  tell  how — nor  who*~nor  how 
long-^nor  by  what  tremendous  power  — his 
strong  impulse  to  leap  forward  was  withheld. 
He  wanted  motion  —  a  weapon,  a  pistol  -* 
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any  thing  whieh  would  destroy-^crosh— strike 
dead. 

He  was  first  somewhat  recalled  to  reason 
by  the  low  laagh  of  Elkington,  who  advanced 
and  said, 

<<  My  card,  sir !  yon  know  where  I  am.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  firom  yon,  at  your 
earliest  leisure.^ 

<'  To-night !  to-night ! ""  said  Claade. 

"  When  yon  please,  sir.'' 

*^  Lord  Elkington,  yon  are  an  infamons 
scoundrel,''  cried  a  voice  from  the  side  of 
Claude.  It  sounded  like  Denham's,  but  he 
scarcely  attended  to  it.  He  was  stiU  as  one 
in  a  dream. 

^^  How !  who  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Elkington. 

*'  It  is  I,  insolent  ruffian !  ^  said  Denham, 
stepping  up.  ^*  You  know  my  friend  is  no 
duellist,  and  the  blow  you  have  struck,  may 
it  recoil  upon  your  own  forehead  and  sink  into 
your  own  heart.  How  dare  you,  sir,  your 
hands  stained  with  dishonesty— your  name—" 

Elkington,  now  in  his  turn  showed  signs 
of  trepidation,  but  he  said, 
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<^  I  did  not  expect  to  see  yon  here,  but  I 
have  an  aocoimt  to  settle  with  yon  also,  unless 
yon  are  as  whining  a  coward  as  yonr  fiioid.^ 

**  I  will  meet  yon  when  yonr  hands  are 
clean  from — '^ 

^*  If  yon  are  a  man,**^  muttered  Elkington, 
desperate  with  fiiry,  ^^  yon  will  meet  me  at 
once!'' 

He  lifted  his  hand  and  stmck  Denham  upon 
the  forehead. 

The  object  of  this  nnexpected  attack  sprang 
npon  him,  bnt  le  Bean  rushed  between. 

^^  Elkington ! "  said  Denham,  his  hce  livid 
with  passion,  **  you  have  succeeded.  Yon 
shall  hear  from  me,"  and  left  the  room. 

This  scene  was  very  rapid  in  its  occurrence. 
A  general  interference  now  took  place.  Elk- 
ington retired.  Claude  was  released.  The 
crowd  had  rushed  from  the  inner  apartments 
at  the  noise  of  the  fray.  Claude  was  sur- 
rounded by  them.  They  opened  to  give  him 
room  as  he  passed  out.  He  found  himself 
in  the  open  air  alone,  burning  like  an  evil 
spirit  just  out  of  its  abode  of  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  BLOW  !  This  was  the  withering  thought 
which  filled  Claude'^s  mind  as  he  bent  his 
steps  he  scareelj  knew  whither.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  agitation  which  he  had  never  experi- 
enced before.  He  had  no  longer  any  power 
over  his  reason.  His  thoughts  were  tossed 
to  and  fro  hj  a  whirlwind.  He  felt  for  the 
moment  that  he  would  conmiit  anj  crime, 
could  he  but  tear  the  verj  heart  out  of  Elk- 
ington'^s  bosom !  He  did  not  recognize  himself. 
He  appeared  in  his  own  eyes  a  demon,  so 
dreadfully  does  unrestrained  passion  metamor- 
phose even  the  most  rational.  His  calm  gran- 
deur —  his  sense  of  right — his  reasoning  pow- 
ers ^- his  resolutions  of  duty — his  dependence 
on  Ood —  were  all  gone.  There  was  the  same 
difference  between  his  mind  then,  and  as   it 
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usoally  was  in  its  peaceful  moments,  as  be- 
tween the  tall  and  gently-advancing  ship,  with 
sails  set,  each  rope  in  its  place,  obedient  to 
the  helm,  and  rising  and  falling  on  the  smn- 
mer  waves;  and  the  same  vessel,  in  a  fearfhl 
tempest,  its  sails  rent  to  pieces,  its  masts  down, 
its  mdder  broken,  and  its  deck  swept  by  huge 
waves  which  threaten  instant  destmction.  He 
could  only  think  one  thought.  He  could  only 
breathe  one  word—"  a  blow  I  ** 

He  found  himself  at  length  at  home.  He 
went  to  his  room ;  he  flung  himself  on  his  bed, 
but  it  seemed  to  heave  beneath  him ;  fire  flash- 
ed from  his  eyes  and  temples ;  faces  of  a  laugh- 
ing crowd  jeered  and  grinned  around;  the  fin- 
ger of  the  scomfrd  Elkington  pointed  at  him, 
and  people  shouted  in  his  ear  in  all  sorts  of 
tones,  "  A  blow !  a  blow !  ^  The  voice  of 
hate  muttered  it  —  it  was  shrieked  as  if  by 
despair.  Friendship  seemed  to  utter  it  with  an 
inflection  of  inquiry  and  incredulity-— it  came 
to  him  with  the  laugh  of  childhood,  and  from 
the  scornful  lips  of  women  —  "A  blow !  a 
blow ! '' 
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*^  It  is  a  dream !  ^  he  murmured,  and  he 
arose  from  his  bed.  The  heat  in  his  body 
was  intolerable.  The  very  air  he  breathed 
seemed  burning.  He  threw  off  his  coat,  his 
vest ;  he  unloosed  his  cravat  and  shirt-col- 
lar, and  sat  down  by  the  open  window.  But 
he  could  not  sit  still  —  he  could  not  lie  — 
he  could  not  walk.  The  narrow  room  oppress- 
ed him  by  its  limits,  and  he  strode  to  and 
fro,  turning  against  the  walls  as  a  wearied  and 
enraged  lion  paces  the  small  floor  of  his  iron 
cage,  with  a  tread  and  a  heart  that  should 
be  upon  the  burning  desert  or  the  unexplored, 
unbounded  wood. 

"  A  blow  !  a  blow  !     Let  me  think  of  it !  '^ 

And,  for  a  moment,  the  whirl  and  tumult 
of  his  mind  subsided  a  little,  and  gave  place 
to  something  like  continuous  reflection. 

^^No,^  he  thought,  ^*it  is  a  dream, — that 
blasting  stroke  upon  my  brow.  —  A  dream?'' 
he  raised  his  hand  to  his  face.  He  became 
Gonsdous  of  a  dim  sense  of  pain,  now,  for  the 
first  time ;  and,  on  passing  his  fingers  over  it, 
he  found  the  eye  much  swollen.     He  closed 
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the  other,  and  looked  out  of  the  window  with 
the  injured  one.  It  was  nearly  deprived  of  sight. 
A  vagne  appearance  of  light  was  all  he  could 
distinguish.  The  beautiful,  transparent  air,  the 
bending  sky,  the  moon  riding  calmlj  over 
the  shades  of  earth,  were  lost  and  fused  to- 
gether, without  beauty,  or  separate  distinct- 
ness.  The  idea  struck  him,  that,  perhaps,  the 
wound  was  irreparable.  Perhaps  the  eye  was 
blind.  No,  no,  it  was  no  dream  !  It  was  a 
bitter,  deliberate,  public,  burning  insult.  It 
was  the  most  blighting  act  of  scorn  and  shame, 
the  fullest  of  humiliation,  the  most  palpable  and 
memorable,  that  which  could  the  least  be  over- 
looked,  or  pardoned,  or  forgotten  by  mankind, 
of  all  the  wrongs  that  one  human  being  could 
inflict  upon  another.  It  was  irreparable.  He 
who  bestowed  it  could  not  undo  it.  Time  — 
distance — virtue  —  could  not  wash  it  out.  It 
was  an  eternal  stain.  All  great  Neptune^s  ocean 
could  not  cleanse  its  blackened  traces;  one 
thing  only  could  obliterate  them.  The  spot  up^ 
on  his  forehead  could  only  be  efiaced,  the  flame 
in  his  heart  could  only  be  quenched,  by  blood  ! 
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And  he  sat  down,  and  rested  his  elbows 
on  a  table,  and  leaned  his  throbbing  temples 
on  his  hands. 

"O  God!'^  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  drop- 
ping on  his  knee,  "teach  me,  —  gaide  me, — 
save  me !  My  heart  is  wild — my  hand  is  lifted 
—  give  me  some  sign  !  ** 

He  strove  to  pray,  as  was  his  custom,  on 
occasions  where  his  own  sense  of  right  war 
vered,  but  his  heaying  imagination  could  form 
no  address  to  the  Supreme  Being.  That  serene 
Power  which  sits  above  the  clouds  seemed  it- 
self to  have  deserted  him  in  his  deep  degra- 
dation. '  He  could  not  utter  a  prayer,  or  con- 
ceive one.  Strange  things  flitted  before  his 
eyes,  and  flapped  their  wings  in  his  face,  and 
laughter,  and  shrieks,  and  hisses,  rose  once 
more  around  him,  till  the  dark  room  seemed 
crowded  with  evil  spirits,  in  the  fidl  ecstasy 
of  their  orgies  over  a  lost  one.  He  leaned 
again  his  forehead  upon  the  table,  when  sud- 
denly a  voice,  as  if  of  one  of  these  fiends,  seem- 
ed to  say  : 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  coward  !    It  is  craven  fear 
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tbat  holds  your  hand.  Yoa  are  a  canting, 
trembling  hypocrite.  Yon  deceive  yourself 
with  names  of  yirtue,  and  illusions  of  religion ; 
abject,  disgraced,  wietched  creatore !  no  one 
else  is  deceived.  Elkington  is  a  gallant  feUow. 
You  injured  him  like  a  scoundrel,  and  then 
you  fled  from  him  like  a  coward.  Yon  are 
afraid  to  fight  a  duel.  An  unmanly  sensibility, 
and  womanish  effeminacy,  is  the  secret  of  your 
fixed  principles,  your  puny  virtue.  Who  made 
you  a  judge,  a  reformer,  a  prophet  ?  Who  gave 
you  light  to  see  what  none  of  the  wise,  the 
brave,  the  great  can  see  ?  Who  teaches  ^om 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  right  and  what 
is  not  P  between  what  God  conmiands  and 
what  forbids  ?  Why  not  fight  a  duel  ?  It  is 
the  custom  !  It  is  a  good  custom.  It  is  brave 
and  manly.  It  unmasks  cowards,  and  sneaking 
hypocrites.  Fool !  look  into  your  own  heart, 
and  see  what  its  honest  dictates  tell  you  of  a 
blow,  Eveiy  fibre  of  your  trembling  frame 
quivered  with  it.  Every  faculty  of  your  shrink- 
ing soul  fmnted  at  it.  Nature  rose  against  it. 
A  blow  !     Since  time  began  it  is  the  badge  of 
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insult,  the  mark  of  shame.  It  is  a  curse,  ftill 
of  the  accumulated  infamy  of  ages.  The  very 
beast  turns  at  it.  Its  bodily  pain  is  but  a  type 
and  faint  shadow  of  its  moral  ruin.  Bear  this, 
and  you  wOl  receive  another,  and  another, 
and  another.  Who,  hereafter,  will  honour 
you  ?  who  will  love  you  ?  Outcast !  the  blood 
in  your  veins  is  water;  your  heart  is  faint. 
You  are  not  a  man.    You  have  borne  a  blow  !^' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*^  But  I  have  not  borne  it,*^  said  daude. 

He  reached  fix>m  his  book-case  a  pair  of  tia- 
yelling  pistols,  placed  them  in  his  bosom,'  and 
rushed  from  his  house  into  the  street.  At  first, 
he  knew  not  whether  it  was  dark  or  light,  whe- 
ther the  weather  was  fair  or  cloudy,  nor  had 
he  any  precise  idea  of  what  he  intended  to  do, 
or  where  he  meant  to  go.  He  had  not  walked 
far,  when  he  saw  a  sentinel  on  duty.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  unable  to  bear  the 
eyes  of  a  fellow-being.  The  swollen  wound 
upon  his  face  seemed  a  mountain,  and  he  forgot 
everything,  but  the  desire  to  withdraw  himself 
into  solitude,  away  fit>m  the  gaze  of  all  men. 
Then  there  came  over  him,  again,  as  he  walk- 
ed, startling  thoughts  of  self-destruction.  Death 
only  could  relieve  the  agony  of  his  heart.     He 
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cast  his  eyes  about  him  upon  the  sarronndlng 
objects;  the  long,  quiet  8tre.et8,  the  deserted 
squares,  the  silent  houses,  the  soft- waving  trees. 
He  wondered  to  behold  such  tranquillity,  such 
peace,  after  all  his  anguish.  He  walked  be- 
neath the  soft  branches  with  shame.  He  shrank 
from  the  moonlight  reflected  against  the  houses. 
He  seemed  to  tread  on  the  very  pavement  as 
an  intruder,  and  he  looked  around  him  like 
guilt,  stolen  in  the  night  from  its  lurking-place, 
ashamed,  and  fearful  of  being  seen. 

'^  Ah  l^  thought  Claude,  as  a  moment  of 
calm  reflection  came  to  him,  with  the  soft  air 
and  balmy  night  breeze,  *^  little  dreams  he,  who, 
cold  in  nature,  bad  in  heart,  and  feeble  in 
understanding — without  principle,  feeling,  or  re- 
ligion— with  no  restraints  hi  this  world,  and  no 
communings  with  the  other,  ah !  little  thinks 
the  common,  vulgar  mind,  of  the  dread  act  he 
perpetrates,  when  he  launches  a  blow  against  a 
fellow-being.*" 

He  bent  his  steps  towards  his  &vourit6  park. 
His  thoughts  now  rolled  through  his  mind  less 
confusedly.     He  was  no  longer  mad,  but  they 
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had  a  deep  and  solemn  motion.  He  paaaed 
through  the  tall  Bnmdenbonrg  gate.  The 
goBxd  at  his  post  looked  at  him — he  shrank 
from  his  eye,  and  the  man  seemed  indined 
to  stop  him,  but  did  not. 

*'He  sees  humiliation  in  my  very  walk,^ 
said  Claude,  to  himself. 

There  is  something  in  a  night-ramble  which 
restores  the  agitated  soul  to  itself.  The  cod, 
sweet  air,  soothed  and  calmed  the  heat  whidi, 
till  now,  had  oppressed  our  wanderer.  He 
penetrated  into  the  beautiftil  recesses  of  the 
luxuriant  wood.  The  moonlight  scene  touched 
him  through  all  his  agitation,  and  awoke  other 
feelings. 

^'  Receive  me  !  ^  he  said ;  *'  pure  shades,  re- 
ceive the  outcast,  now  doubly  outcast.  Receive 
the  stained,  the  shamed,  the  fallen !  I^uink 
not  from  me,  ye  flowers ;  nor  turn  away  your 
protecting  arms,  ye  calm  old  trees,  who  stand 
for  ages  through  sun  and  storm,  and  never 
know  what  he  who  steals  beneath  your  path 
knows  to-night.  When  last  I  walked  here, 
I  was  pure  and  scatheless  as  yourselves  ;  now 
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I  am  apart  fi^m  other  men,  unless  I  dip  mj 

hands  in  blood !     Oh !   that  it  were  for  ever 

night !     Oh !    cotdd  I  remain  for  ever  here, 

alone  with  yon,  where  no  blood  flows  at  my 

feet,  and  no  hisses  sound  in  my  ears.    A  blow ! 

a  blow  !     Poor,  poor  Rossi !     Ht  went  mad ; 

and  it  was  this  same  hand  that  stmck  him,  too. 

God !  when  he  told  me  of  it,  I  little  knew  what 

a  blow  was.     Why  did  not  the  lightning  arrest 

that  rash  hand,  ere  it  cast  on  me  this  &tal  mi* 

sery.    I  should  have  killed  him,  but  I  was  held, 

for  good,  or  for  evil.   Killed  ?  what  if  I  had  killed 

him  ?     What  is  killing  ?  what  is  life  ?  what  is 

death  ?     Will  not  Ood  pardon  it  ?     Can  I  be 

punished  for  not  bearing  a  burthen  beyond  my 

strength  ?     And,  after  all,  who  says  killing  is 

not    right  ?      The    Holy  Scriptures    call    out 

*^  blood  for  blood ;""  and  is  not  a  blow  blood  ? 

is  it  not  worse  ?     We  have  killed  each  other, 

since  Abel's  time,  daily  and  hourly.     It  is  our 

nature.     It  enters  into  the  plan  of  Providence. 

All  things  kill.     The   soft  dove  snatches  the 

golden  insect :  the  hawk  pierces  the  dove  :  the 

lion  tears  his  prey :  the  boar  has  his  tusk :  the 
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serpent  his  sting.     This  sweet  forest,  so  fisur  to 
view,  is  but  a  scene  of  continual   massacre. 
The  microscope  that  discovers  animalcule  invi- 
sible to  the  naked  eye,  finds  them  killing  each 
other.     I  have  surely  been  led  away  by  idle 
theories  of  human  excellence.    I  have  set  my- 
self apart,   as   better   than  my  fellow-beings. 
I  am  not.     I  do  not  wish  to  be.    God  made 
us  mortal.     1  will  kill  this  man.     I  will  meet 
him,  and  one  of  us  shall  die.     Perhaps,  now, 
he  will  not;   then,  still,  I  will  kill  him.     To- 
morrow—  a  week   hence  —  a   year  —  twenty 
years  —  standing  amid  his  friends — asleep — 
awake  —  in  bed  —  in  the  fields — in  the  dance 
—  at  the  very  altar,  on  his  knees  in  repentant 
prayer  — I  will  kill  him.     I  will  have  his  hearths 
blood  !^ 

He  paused.  The  last  words  had  been  spoken 
aloud.  They  sounded  like  the  imprecations  of 
a  demon,  escaped  from  hell,  amid  these  soft 
glades  and  perfumed  bowers. 

''  Alas  !  what  am  I  become  f  What  bloody 
and  dark  demon  has  entered  my  soul  ?  Is 
this  indeed  honour  ?     Is  this  duty  ?     O  God  V 
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he  continned  after  a  moment^s  pause,  *^  I  am 
lost.  I  acknowledge  myself  weak.  I  know 
not  what  I  say  or  do.  I  am  rushing  blindly 
upon  mnrder-^upon  death.  Fiendish  thoughts, 
in  the  shape  of  human  reason,  seem  goading 
and  urging  me  on.  Alas  I  human  reason  is 
vain.  I  haye  listened  to  it  too  long.  As  yet 
my  hands  are  pure  from  blood, —  as  yet  I  do 
not  stand  before  the  throne  of  Heaven  un- 
called, but  by  my  own  passion.  There  is  a 
higher  power,  I  appeal  to  Him.  I  will  not 
decide  in  my  rashness  what  to  do.^ 

He  lifted  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven. 
It  was  near  morning  and  the  sky  was  singu- 
larly transparent.  He  gazed  breathlessly  upon 
its  quiet,  eternal  fields  ;^  the  serene  order  of  its 
glittering  worlds ;  the  hushed  groups  of  stars ; 
the  moon,  pure,  high,  bright,  and  calm  as  the 
virtue  which  he  had  forgotten,  as  the  innocence 
he  had  so  nearly  thrown  away.  A  dark  cloud, 
of  which  the  summit  was  pUed  up  mass  above 
mass,  like  the  silver  Pyrenean  clifis  above  the 
blue  Mediterranean,  while  the  base  lay  black 
and  definitely  marked  against  the  radiant  air. 
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gave  to  that  upper  worid  of  light  a  new 
and  awful  aspect  As  he  gazed,  a  sadden 
breeze  softly  rushed  over  the  tree  tops,  and, 
reaching  the  face  of  the  half  maddened  b^g 
below,  cooled  his  brOw,  and  cheek,  and  heart, 
lifted  the  hair  from  his  hot  forehead,  and  wafted 
to  his  senses  and  to  his  soul  a  consciousness  of 
love,  of  hope,  of  life,  of  peace,  of  heaven.  At 
the  same  moment  laige  tears  rose  to  his  burn- 
ing eye-lids,  and  rolled  down  his  cheeks ;  and 
throwing  himself  upon  the  ground,  alone  in 
that  silent  wood,  unseen  but  by  watchful  staiS) 
the  proudest  spirit  that  ever  walked  the  globe 
bent  to  earthly  anguish,  and  wept  convulsively 
like  a  child. 

O  EUdngton  !  could  a  wretch  like  thee  bend 
that  brow  to  the  grassy  ground,  and  shake 
with  almost  &tal  pangs  a  heart  which  was 
to  thee  as  the  floating  eagle  to  the  howling 
cur  ?  Thou  hast  triumphed ;  but  beware !  The 
triumph  of  guilt  is  a  wrong  against  Heaven. 
The  good  man  is  the  child  of  Gk>d,  and  God 
is  just,  and  his  eye  is  around  us  in  the  very 
air  when  we  know  it  not. 
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There  is  a  blessiDg  in  tears.  Thej  are  waters 
from  Heaven  which  cleanse  the  soul. 

^^  It  is  not  right,^  muttered  Claude,  ^^  to 
take  human  life  for  human  passion;  shall  I 
not  leaye  the  task  of  punishing  to  the  Sublime 
Being  who  rules  the  universe  ?  Is  He  absent  f 
is  He  powerless?" 

A  stunning  peal  of  thunder  burst  over  the 
startled  earth  ere  the  last  word  had  left  his 
lip.  At  the  same  moment  the  lightning  darted 
with  a  blinding  intensity.  A  torrent  of  rain 
came  rushing  down,  and  Claude  was  drenched 
to  the  skin.  When  he  raised  his  head,  the 
sky  was  wrapped  in  utter  darkness.  The  wind 
swept  over  the  wood,  bending  the  tallest  trees 
and  twisting  their  branches  till  they  howled  as 
if  with  fear  and  pain.  The  peal  of  thunder 
was  followed  by  another  so  close  and  tremen- 
dous that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  oc- 
cupied Claude^s  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
subject  which  had  so  deeply  agitated  him.  He 
hastened  out  of  the  park  into  the  broad  road 
where  he  was  less  in  danger  than  among  the 
trees. 
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There  is  something  in  a  good  drenching 
which  deadens  hnman  passions.  The  floods 
which  fell  on  Claude  were  delicious,  and  cooled 
his  feyer.  He  breathed  more  freely.  He  trod 
more  firmlj,  and,  if  the  troth  must  be  added, 
at  a  considerably  swifter  pace  than  he  gene- 
rally adopted.  His  course  was  bent  also  to- 
wards the  gate  and  he  re-entered  the  town. 

The  rain,  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  com- 
menced, ceased,  and  a  fissure  appeared  across 
the  masses  of  black  clouds  which  obscured  the 
heavens.  Forming  themselves  into  separate 
piles,  the  clouds  broke  apart  in  all  quarters, 
leaving  the  blue  void  stainless,  and  the  stais 
glittering  with  unwonted  brightness.  Then 
the  whole  air,  earth,  and  heaven  were  sud- 
denly illumined  by  a  soft  radiance.  A  massive 
breadth  of  vapour  had  passed  from  before  the 
moon,  and  she  broke  out  fiill  orbed  and  almost 
light  as  day,  while  each  torn  fragment  of  silver 
cloud  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  air  became 
as  still  as  the  heavens. 

^^  O  Ood  V*  exclaimed  he,  **  I  worship  thee  in 
thy  temple.    I  call  upon  thee  for  aid.    May  this 
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be  to  me  an  emblem  of  my  own  gonl !  Its 
passions,  however  tremendous,  belong  to  earth, 
its  calm  hopes  to  heaven.  I  conunit  myself 
to  thee.'' 

And  his  sonl  now  raised  itself  in  prayer 
which  seemed  to  ascend  unimpeded  to  the 
Throne  of  Mercy.  He  had  implored  a  sign, 
and  heaven  had  granted  it.  The  serenity  of 
nature  taught  him  by  its  example  to  be  serene 
after  the  wildest  storm,  which  the  same  hand 
that  conjured  up  could  waft  away.  As  he 
wandered  to  his  home,  no  weakness  disturbed 
his  spirits  or  his  intellect.  He  had  made  up 
his  determination  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  in- 
dignity he  had  received.  The  mortal  body  was 
subdued  and  mastered  by  the  superior  mind. 
His  obedient  pulse  played  temperately,  and  all 
his  soul  was  peace. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Claude  reached  his  hotel  just  before  day- 
break. To  his  astonishment,  he  fonnd  the 
front  door  ajar,  and  two  horses  saddled  and 
held  by  Beaufort,  who  was  easily  distinguished 
by  the  lamp  light.  On  entering  the  honse, 
he  found  the  door  of  Denham^s  room  open. 
He  thought  it  strange  and  stopped  a  moment. 
A  light  step  sounded  within.  He  listened.  It 
was  a  man'*s.  Was  Denham  up?  Was  he 
he  or  his  wife  ill  ?  If  he  should  knock,  he 
might  disturb  them.  He  approached.  Deor 
ham  was  standing  within  with  liis  back  to 
him,  in  a  riding  coat,  boots,  and  spurs,  com- 
pletely dressed.  He  shook  violently,  bending 
his  head  to  his  out-spread  hands.  Then  he 
stepped  forward  breathlessly,  noiselessly,  to- 
wards his  bed-room  door.  As  he  did  so,  Qande 
caught  a  full  view  of  his  countenance   in  a 
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mirror.  It  was  as  white  as  that  of  a  corpse. 
His  gaze  was  fixed  on  an  object  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment. 

Extremely  shocked,  Claude  advanced  and 
followed  with  his  eyes  those  of  his  friend. 
He  started,  however,  at  what  there  met  his 
view  and  was  about  retiring,  for  he  found  him- 
self gazing  upon  the  face  of  Mrs.  Denham  tran- 
quilly sleeping.  A  kind  of  bewilderment  held 
him  chained  to  the  spot.  The  lovely  sleeper 
WB^  apparently  lost  in  a  pleasant  dream.  She 
was  very  beautiful.  Her  hand  had  fallen  over 
her  head,  her  cheeks  were  rosy,  her  lips  touched 
with  a  smile.  A  happiness,  a  beauty,  a  placid 
peace  gave  to  her  countenance  the  loveliness 
of  a  seraph.  Denham  approached  her,  leaned 
over  her.  Again  he  shook  violently.  He  bent 
his  lips  near  hers,  but  did  not  touch  them, 
and  then  turned.  He  appeared  to  feel  no  sur- 
prise on  seeing  Claude.  He  seized  his  arm 
and  they  hurried  into  the  hall. 

'*  How  late  is  it  ?^  said  Denham. 

"  Day-break.'' 

"  Ahready  ?" 
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*^  Certiuiily.  Great  God !  mj  friend,  wiiat 
isthemeanbgofthifl?" 

Denham  turned,  as  if  startled  by  the  sound 
of  his  Yoice,  and  now  recognised  him. 

"What,Wyndham!'' 

"  Ye^.  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  is  Beau- 
fort at  the  door?  The  horses — your  dress — 
where  are  you  going  ?^ 

"  You  don't  know  ?"" 

"  No.^ 

*^  Adieu  !  my  friend/'  he  exclaimed ;  then 
pointing  to  his  room,  he  added,  *'  Claude,  I 
commit  her  to  your  care.  God  help  you  !  good 
b>e!'' 

*'  Her  ? — ^who  ? — what  I''  stammered  Claude, 
for  80  completely  had  he  been  stunned  by  the 
last  night's  scenes,  that  no  trace  of  Denham's 
interference  and  its  consequences  had  struck 
his  attention.  As  his  friend  broke  away,  and 
he  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  driyen  at  a 
rapid  gallop  over  the  payement,  a  dim,  dreamy 
idea  of  Denham,  and  hot  words,  and,  he  knew 
not  what,  came  over  him.  It  seemed  the  re- 
collection of  a  dream.     Denham  then  had  been 
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implicated  in  his  quarrel  and  was  gone  to  fight 
a  duel.  To  fight  fm^  him^  perhaps.  The 
thought  afiected  him  more  terribly  than  all 
his  own  pangs.  He  rushed  to  the  door.  He 
went  into  the  street.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
The  pale  morning  light  was  spreading  gradu- 
ally over  the  heavens.  One  or  two  street  pas- 
sengers were  already  out, — ^labourers  going  to 
their  toil,  milk-women  with  their  little  dog* 
carts.  He  looked  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  had  heard  the  horses^  feet.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  of  the  fugitives.  He  returned  to 
the  hotel.  The  waiters  were  stirring.  He 
spoke  to  a  boy  and  asked  if  he  had  seen  any 
one  pass.     No,  he  had  seen  nothing. 

Claude  suddenly  thought  of  the  police,  and 
instantly  set  off  with  the  determination  to 
call  in  their  aid.  As  he  went  into  the  street 
again,  a  young  boy  came  along  singing  aloud. 
His  iace  was  round  and  rosy,  his  gait  care* 
less  and  thoughtless,  his  eyes  bright  and  dear. 
Ah,  boyhood  !  how  its  recollections  and  an 
appreciation  of  its  sweet  exemption  touched 
his  soul.     He  went  on.     Every  common  thing 
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looked  straDge  to  him,  for  death  was  in  his 
thoughts.  A  maid  wbs  washing  windows  and 
humming  an  air.  A  man  drove  his  cart  by 
with  a  crack  of  the  whip.  In  the  building 
next  the  poUce  office  an  old  blind  man  had 
commenced  his  rounds,  and  was  playing  a  merry 
tune  on  his  organ. 

He  hastened  on.  The  large  doorway  of 
the  public  office  was  closed.  The  great  gates 
and  the  little  door  were  equally  shut  and 
fastened.  He  rang;  no  one  came;  he  rang 
again  and  again.  At  kst  the  door  sprang 
open.  He  went  in.  The  large  dirty  hall  was 
empty.  All  the  doors  around  were  closed. 
He  rang  and  knocked ;  no  one  came.  J)id 
they  know  his  deep  impatience  ?  Did  they 
know  death  and  life  depended  on  their  steps  ? 
He  waited  there  half  an  hour.  .  At  length  a 
rough-looking  bumpkin  came  in,  out  of  the 
court,  scratching  his  uncombed  head  and  gaping 

at  him. 

^'  Where  are  they — ^where  are  the  police? 

''  Nah  !  nah  !^  said  the  man  shaking  his 
head. 
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"  Can  I  see  no  one  here  f 
"  Nah  I  nah  r 
'*  It 's  shut  r 

"  ja  r 

"  How  can  I  see  them  ? — when  ?*" 

"  Eight  o'clock.^ 

^^  Not  before  P  Can'*t  you  tell  me  where  to 
find  them  ?"" 

^^  Nah  !  nah  !^  said  the  man,  and  taking  out 
a  flint  and  steel  he  drew  from  his  pocket  his 
pipe,  lighted  it,  and  went  leisurely  out  of  the 
front  door. 

Every  attempt  made  by  Claude  to  see  the 
officers  was  vain,  and  he  was  about  returning 
to  the  hotel,  when  he  suddenly  thought  of  Elk- 
ington.  What  if  he  went  to  his  hotel.  He 
determined  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
luctance— the  repugnance  he  felt,  to  show 
himself  there,  or  anywhere,  while  bearing 
on  his  brow  the  mark  of  the  insult  inflict- 
ed upon  him  the  preceding  evening.  He 
went  and  gave  the  servant  his  card,  for  Lady 
Beverly. 

'*  She  is  asleep,^  said  Scarlet,  bluntly. 
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He  begged  she  might  be  awakened. 

^*  Impofldble  !^  said  Scarlet. 

''  It  affects  the  life  of  her  son  T 

*^  Perhaps  so  !^  said  the  man. 

^^  What  do  yon  mean  ?  yon  scoundrel  t" 
Clande. 

<<  Come,  come  P  said  Scarlet ;  *^  a  dvil 
tongne  if  you  please.  YouVe  got  a  whole  eye 
yet,  and  you  M  better  keep  it,  if  yon  know 
when  you  're  well  off.** 

^*  I  will  go  myself,'"  said  Claude,  *^  to  Lady 
Beverly's  door.  She  cannot  know  what's  going 
on!" 

He  stepped  forward.  The  man  laid  a  brawny 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  coolly  clenched  the 
other  fist. 

*^  I  tell  you  what,  my  rum  chap,"  said  Scar- 
let, *^  if  it  wam't  for  shame's  sake,  I  'd  bung 
up  that  other  eye.  of  yours  in  less  than  no  time. 
I'd  sanre  ye  as  master  did,  you  good-for- 
nothing,  cowardly  poltroon,  to  let  another  man 
go  out  and  get  shot  aU  for  avenging  of  your 
cuffs.  If  1  couldn't  be  a  better  gentl'man  than 
that,  I  wouldn't  be  none  no  how." 
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Claude  grasped  the  fellow  by  the  throat, 
and  dragged  him  a  few  steps,  with  a  force 
which  greatly  astonished  him,  who  thought  he 
had  only  a  chicken  to  deal  with ;  and  his  as- 
tonishment was  not  diminished  when,  just  as 
as  he  thought  he  was  to  receive  a  drubbing, 
Claude  released  his  hold,  and  said, 

"  Poor  fellow !  while  your  master  goes  un- 
punished, you  ought  to  have  free  room.  Let 
me  see  Lady  Beverly,  and  here  is  my  purse/^ 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,*"  said  Scarlet,  very 
respectfully ;  ^*  but,  milady  can't  be  seen.  In- 
deed she  ^s  not  here — she 's  out  of  town.^ 

"  Out  of  town  r 

m 

*'  Last  night — gone  !  and  not  to  come  back  ! 
we're  to  follow  in  a  day  or  two.** 

^'  I  understand,^''  said  Claude,  with  a  sicken- 
ing heart ;  ^^  your  master  also  is  out.^ 

'^  Yes,  sir,^  said  Scarlet,  in  a  low  tone. 

^^  And  you  are  his  confidential  servant  P^' 

Scarlet  was  silent. 

"I'll  give  you  ten  pounds  if  you  will  direct 
me  where  he  is,  before  anything  happens.'' 

'^  I  might  take  your  money,  sir,''  said  Scar- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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let,  "  but  it  wooldaH  be  of  no  use.      It  '^s  too 
late — It  ^8  all  over  by  this  time.'*^ 

**  Great  Heaven  T 

^'  It  is,  sir,  that  *8  certain.     They   be  gone 
out  now  two  good  hours."** 

''  And    when  did    the    arrangements     take 
place  ?" 

^'  Last  night.  Master,  up  and  struck  3fr. 
Denham — I  believe  the  poor  gentFrnan^s  name  ^s 
Denham,  ainH  it,  sir?  and  he'^s  game,  too; 
true  blood ;  no  backing  out  there ;  up  to  the 
mark :  it  wam^t  fifteen  minutes,  sir,  afore  he 
had  a  gentPman  here,  and  in  half  an  hour,  the 
job  was  settled.  I  heard  it  all  myself.  I  was 
ordered  to  stand  and  keep  watch  afore  the 
door." 

**  And  where  is  it  they  have  gone  ?*" 

^^  Oh,  don't  fret  yourself,  sir,  it  ''s  impossible 
to  help  it.  The  poor  gentPman ''s  good  stuff; 
but,  Lord,  sir,  he  might  as  well  put  his  head 
into  a  seventy-nine  pounder,  when  it 's  a  gitten 
fired,  as  to  go  out  with  master.  He  never  went 
out  with  a  man  yet,  without  pinking  him. 
The  poor  gentPman  ^s  tucked  under  the  green 
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sod  an  hour  ago.  I  hope  he  ain^t  got  no  fa- 
mily, has  he,  sir  ?  These  ere  is  werry  awk- 
ward things  in  such  cases ;  but  when  a  man  "^s 
called  a  ^d-— d  rascaV  what  ken  he  do,  you 
know  ?     How  ^s  your  eye  this  momin\  sir  ?'' 


L   2 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Claude  went  back  to  his  hotel,  in  a  state 
of  mind  bordering  on  distraction ;  but  it  had 
the  effect  to  divert  him  from  the  consideration 
of  himself.  It  seemed  that  a  feital  duel  on 
his  account,  in  return  for  an  insult  which  he 
had  declined  to  resent,  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  sink  him  to  the  lowest  depth  in  the 
world^s  esteem,  if  not  in  his  own.  But  that 
was  a  less  insupportable  reflection  than  the 
situation  of  Mrs.  Denham  and  the  sweet  little 
girl,  who  were  probably  yet  locked  in  peaceful 
slumber  imconscious  of  the  thunderbolt  about 
to  fall  upon  them.  He  would  have  gone  again 
to  the  police,  but  he  had  no  precise  informa- 
tion to  give ;  and  he  felt  sure,  too,  that  it  was 
too  late  for  interference.     There  was,  however, 
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still  a  hope.  It  was  possible  either  that  chance 
might  interrupt  the  meeting,  or  that  Elkington 
might  fall ;  or  that,  if  Denham  should  receive 
a  wound,  it  might  not  be  mortal.  But  then, 
the  utter  recklessness  of  Denham ;  his  know- 
ledge of  Elkington^s  affair  with  the  cards,  and 
the  unerring  skill  as  well  as  remorseless  cha- 
racter of  the  latter,  recurred  to  him  with  an 
agonizing  force.  As  he  entered  the  hotel,  he 
saw  that  there  was  an  unusual  confusion.  Seve- 
ral waiters  were  running  to  and  fro.  One  of 
them  came  up  to  him  Quickly,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him. 

^^  You  had  better  go  to  Madame  Denham."' 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?'' 

"  Mr.  Denham  has  gone  off !'' 

**  And  not  yet  returned  ?'" 

"  No.'' 

He  breathed  again.     He  had  felt  an  unut- 
terable fear  on  approaching  the  house. 

"  Thank  God  r  he  said  ;  "  all  may  yet  be 
weU." 

"The  lady  is  in   a  bad  way,  sir,  —  she  's 
very  iU." 
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At  this  moment  a  voice  from  a  servaat,  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  called  out, 

*'  Has  Mr.  Wyndham  come  in  yet  ?*' 

''  You  ^d  better  go  to  her,  sir,"^  said  the 
landlord ;  ^'  I  fear  something  very  dreadful 
has— '^ 

Claude  having  recovered  from  a  momentary 
faiutness,  nerved  his  heart,  and  entered  the 
room.  All  that  he  had  imagined  of  horrible  was 
surpassed  by  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Denham.  She 
was  pale  as  death  itself.  Her  hair  hung  in  dis- 
order about  her  beautiful  and  lightly  clothed 
person.  Her  eyes  were  distended  with  terror, 
and  the  little  Ellen  clung  to  her  bosom,  weep- 
ing aloud,  winding  her  arms  around  her  neck 
affectionately,  and  repeating — 

^'  Dear  aunt,  my  dear,  dear  aunt.  He  will 
come  —  he  will  come  !     He  will,  indeed,  indeed 

he  will  r 

Mrs.  Denham^s  eyes  were  perfectly  dry,  and 
starting  from  her  head.  The  moment  Claude 
entered  she  saw  him,  for  her  wild  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  door.  She  sprang  up  with  a  hys- 
terical laugh,  and  rushed  upon  him  as  a  lioness 
on  one  who  had  robbed  her  of  her  yoong. 
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"  Where 's  Charles  ?^ 

*'  He  18— he  is— ^ 

'*  Is  he  here  ?— is  he  here  ?'*' 

"  No,  not  here — ^not  this  instant."'* 

*'  Where  is  he  then  ?  What  have  yon  done 
with  him  ?^ 

"  My  dearest  Madam — ^ 

"  Is  he  alive  ?    Is  he  dead  r 

"  No,  no — God  grant.  I  hope  not — not — 
dead,"^  muttered  Claude,  trembling  beneath  the 
powerftd  agitation  of  this  scene. 

"  Is  he  safe  ? — will  he  come  ?  What  do  you 
know  ?     Is  there  any  hope  ?"" 

« I  think,  I  believe—'' 

"  What  do  you  know  f  —  Speak  as  before 
your  God  ;  ifjou  deceive  me  — " 

Claude  turned  away,  and,  pressing  his  ex- 
tended hands  against  his  forehead,  shook  as  one 
by  the  bed  of  the  beloved  and  the  dying. 

She  released  her  hold  on  him,  and  her  hands 
fell  nerveless  by  her  side. 

"  Then  he  is  dead  !  O  God—  O  God  !  I 
have  often  feared  this.'"  She  sank  back  into  a 
chair. 
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**  CluuieSy — m  J  hosband ;  it  is  a  dream ;  it 
is  impowible  !^ 

Claude  approadied  her,  and  took  her  cold 
hand  in  his. 

^'  My  dear  fiiend,  hear  me.  It  is  too  kite 
to  deceive  you  as  to  what  has  occuired.  Your 
husband  has  gone  out  to  comply  with  a  savage 
custom ;  but  we  have  no  news  of  him,  upon 
my  honour.  It  is  very  possible  he  may  return 
alive,  unhurt.  Believe  me,  dearest  Madam, 
there  are  many  reasons  to  hope.  Indeed,  in- 
deed there  are.^ 

^^  I  ^m  sure  there  are,^  said  Ellen,  climbing 
up,  and  again  winding  her  arms  around  Mrs. 
Denham^s  neck,  and  covering  her  lips,  fore- 
head, and  face  with  kisses. 

*'  You  do  not  know  anything,  then  ?^ 

"  Nothing."*' 

^'And  he  may  return;  his  step  may  be 
heard ;  his  image — ^his  beloved  image  may  once 
more  bless  my  eyes. — Hark !  hark  !^  her  &ce 
lighted  up  with  intense  pleasure — '^  It  is, — it 
is,  ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !''  she  screamed  with  joy, 
and  darted  towards  the  door,  which  opened, 
and  admitted  a  stranger. 
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The  shock  was  too  much  for  the  poor  girl. 
She  would  haye  fallen  at  ftill  length  upon  the 
floor,  had  not  Claude  caught  her  on  his  arm. 
He  lifted  her  to  the  sofa,  and,  consigning  her 
to  the  care  of  the  maid,  turned  to  the  new 
comer. 

**Who  are  you,  sir?— and  what  is  your 
message  ?^^ 

'*  Sir,^  said  the  man,  *^  I  am  a  commissioner 
of  the  hotel.  I  have  been  sent  to  the  lodgings 
of  Lord  Elkington  with  directions  to  let  you 
know  when  he  returned.** 

^*  And  he  has  returned  P^  said  Claude,  in  a 
low  tone,  and  with  a  shudder  of  inexpressible 
horror. 

"  He  has.** 

"  Alone  ?" 

"  Alone.** 

There  was  a  pause.  The  commissioner  then 
added,  **  He  wiD  leave  town  to-night.** 

"  Did  you  see  him  ?** 

« I  did,  sir.^ 

**  What  was  he  doing  ?** 

<<  He  was  at  breakfast,  sir.** 

L   5 
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**  Breakfefit  ?"" 

"  Yes,  AT.  He  said  the  eggs  were  boikd 
thirty  seconds  too  long^ 

"  And  appeared  in  excellent  spirits.*^ 

«  Oh,  it  is  certain,*'  said  Claude ;  **  Charles 
and  he  have  settled  it.     I  was  sure — ^^ 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"  What  do  you  know  P'^  said  Claude. 

"  Nothing.^ 

Claude  paused. 

*'  I  will  go.  I  will  see  him  myself.  I  can- 
not endure  this.^ 

And  he  instantly  set  off  for  Elkington'^s  lodg- 
ings. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

^'  LoBD  Elkinoton  is  at  home  ?^^  said  Claude 
to  Scarlet. 

^*  No,  sir/^  said  Scarlet,  touching  his  hat ; 
^*  he  has  been  home,  but  is  now  gone  out  again. 
I  told  you  he  'd  come  back.'*' 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?**" 

'^  Yes,  a  good  many  things  has  happened,'" 
said  the  man.  "  Things  is  always  a»hap- 
pening  r 

"  For  God'*s  sake,  my  good  fellow,  if  you 
know  anything — '' 

**  Egad  !  I  know  a  good  many  things ;  but 
there  ^s  one  thing  I  donH  know :  I  donH  know 
what  right  youVe  got  to  stand  a-questioning 
me  in  this  here  style,  about  private  affairs. 
Mum^s  the  word.     But,  master  said  you  might 
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see  him  if  you  called,  and  only  you,  or  some 
one  from  yon,^ 

*^  Where  is  he,  then  ?     I  wiU  see  him.'" 

^^Well,  he^s  now  at  Count  Carolan'*s  with 
several  other  people.  Count  Carolan  gives  a 
great  *  dejooney  dongsong*  to-day.'*' 

Claude  instantly  bent  his  steps  towards  Ca- 
rolan's. 

It  was  too  early  for  the  arrival  of  the  gene- 
ral company ;  but  several  carriages  were  before 
the  door.  He  entered,  and  mounted  the  stairs. 
They  were  arranged  with  flowers  and  orange 
trees,  and  the  air  was  full  of  perfume.  The 
sound  of  distant  music  reached  his  ears. 

*^  Whom  will  you  see,  sir  ?''  said  the  servant, 
for  neither  Claude's  face  nor  habiliments  indi- 
cated one  of  the  ordinary  guests. 

"  Your  master,  or  Lord  Elkington.'' 

'^  They  are  in  the  boudoir  of  Madame  la 
Comtesse.'' 

"  Lead  on.'' 

And  the  man  went  forward,  opened  the  door, 
and  announced  him.  He  walked  in.  There 
was  Count  Carolan,  General  St.  Hillaire,  Elk- 
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ington,  and  the  young  Prince;  they  were  all 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  At  Clande'^s 
name,  there  was  a  sudden  pause,  and  his  en- 
trance was  remarked  with  much  attention. 
'  '^^  Oh,  sir,^  said  Elkington ;  ^^  are  you  come  ? 
You  had  better  have  sent  a  friend.'*^ 

**  Mr.  Wyndham,"^  said  Carolan,  ^^  you  must 
be  brief;  for  a  trifling  circumstance  has  occurred 
which  renders  it  necessary  for  Lord  Elkington 
to  absent  himself  a  while,  and,  let  me  take  the 
occasion  to  observe,  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner, sir,  that,  in  remaining  here,  when  he  might 
easily  have  gained  the  frontier,  merely  from  a 
high  and  imperative  sense  of  honour,  and  a  ge- 
nerous determination  not  to  escape  from  you, 
he  has  shown  a  character  which  places  him  far 
above  your  caluynies,  and  far  above  reproach. 
I  presume,  sir,  you  have  come  to  demand  satis- 
faction for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  you  last 
night.  It  would  have  been  more  comme  il  faut 
to  send  a  third  person.*" 

*^  I  come  to  demand  my  friend,^  said  Claude. 

*^Your  friend!  Have  you  not  selected 
one  r 
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*'  I  speak  of  Mr.  Denham ;  I  come  to  ask 
of  his  fate.  He  has  a  wife  in  a  state  of  dis* 
traction ;  and  to  relieve  her,  I  have  under- 
taken this  disagreeable  visit.  Is  Mr.  Den* 
ham  dead  ?"" 

'^  Mr.  Denham  is  as  he  is,^^  said  Carolan '; 
^*  and,  permit  me  to  remark  that  if  you  w^re 
more  au  fait  to  the  way  of  the  world,  you 
would  not  prefer  such  questions  to  persons  not 
likely  to  answer.*" 

"Mr.  Wyndham,**^  said  Elkington,  "if  you 
are  not  really  a  more  despicable  character  than 
even  I  take  you  to  be,  you  wiU  not  now  decline 
the  invitation  which  I  tender  you.  Is  it  your 
intention  to  give  me  a  meeting  ?^ 

"  No,  sir.  I  regard  you  as  a  murderous  ruf- 
fian, and,  as  beneath  contempt.^ 

"  You  are  a  dishonoured  man,"*^  said  Mking* 
ton ;  "  and  words  from  your  lips  have  here- 
after no  meaning.^'* 

*^  By  those  who  honour  ^ov,  my  lord,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  always  despised.  By  frequenting 
your  society,  they  sanction  your  deeds,  and 
degrade  themselves  to  your  level.     If  woman. 
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knowing  you,  touches  your  hand,  she  falls  firom 
her  purity ;  and  if  Providence  sleeps  not,  your 
own  character  will  prove  to  you  a  sufficient 
shame,  and  a  sufficient  curse.'" 

"  You  have  received  a  blow  r  ssld  Elking^ 
ton,  pointing  his  finger  at  him. 

^^  I  have,^'  said  Claude  ;  ^^  and  an  insult  thus 
given,  and  thus  endured,  recoils  upon  him  who 
inflicts  and  ennobles  him  who  receives  it.  My 
character  lies  in  the  tenor  of  a  stainless  life, 
and  cannot  be  permanently  injured  by  a  tongue 
uninspired  by  truth,  or  a  hand  unguided  by 
honour.  I  appeal  to  Him  who  knows  mj 
motives  for  protection  against  you ;  He  knows 
also,  that  if  you  are  yet  alive  you  have  to 
thank  my  fear,  not  of  you,  but  of  Him.'" 

There  was  a  calmness  in  his  muiner  which 
carried  conviction  to  the  soul  of  St.  Hillaire, 
and  awed  even  Elkington  himself.  Carolan 
only  said  :  *^  Ah  !  bah  !  fine  notions, — ^high 
ideas,  sir;  but  since  you  are  not  come  here 
to  redress  your  honour, — the  house  is  mine, 
and—" 

He  waved  his  hand  towards  the  door. 
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**  I  forgive  you,  Carolan,^  said  Claude,  "  and 
may  the  time  never  come  when  you  shall  know, 
too  much  to  your  cost,  the  difference  between 
an  honest  man,  and  such  a  person  as  you  have 
made  yout  friend.'" 

*^  How  great ;  how  noble,'"  said  St.  Hlllaire. 

^*  Let  him  say  his  worst.  He  is  a  blighted 
man,  and  the  blow  publicly  inflicted  on  him 
will  never  be  forgotten.  If,  however,  he  dares 
again, — '"  said  Elkington. 

**  Stop,  young  man,'*^  said  St.  Hillaire,  in 
a  deep  voice ;  ^'  you  cannot  —  you  shall  not 
again  persecute  this  person.  If  he  be  destitute 
of  the  courage  which  leads  men  into  danger, 
is  it  proper  that  you  should  therefore  thus  pur- 
sue him  ?  And  if  he  be,  as  I  believe  he  is, 
gifted  with  all  your  bodily  courage,  and  ten 
times  more,  and  if  he  be  acting  as  he  does,  with 
almost  Ood-like  forbearance,  solely  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  righl^  in  what  light  do  you  then  ap- 
pear P  You  have  raised  the  hand  of  a  fiend 
against  true  grandeur  and  the  sublimest  cou- 
rage, which,  even  at  the  blow  and  the   hiss, 
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does  not  stoop  from  its  course.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove your  conduct.  The  blow  you  have  struck 
will  sink  into  your  own  forehead  and  your  own 
soul  deeper  than  into  that  of  this  unoffending 
being.  My  young  friend,  I  do  not  envy  you. 
I  had  rather  be  in  his  place  than  yours.  You 
have  no  other  course  than  to  ask  bis  pardon."" 

^*  His  pardon,  sir  ?  ^  said  Carolan,  in  a  tone 
of  astonishment. 

"  I !  an  apology  ?  "  said  Elkington.  "  Ne- 
ver ! "" 

^'  609  then.  You  are  rash,  young,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  true  uses  and  meanings  of  life. 
That  may  be  some  excuse,  but  I  believe  you 
wiU  suffer  more  than  your  victim  from  the 
occurrences  of  last  evening.  I  believe,  sir,  in 
your  cooler  and  better  moments,  they  will 
haunt  you  as  a  curse,  and  that  they  will  leave 
a  stain  upon  your  reputation  as  a  gentleman.'" 

"  By  G— d,  sir,"  said  Elkington,  **  do  you 


mean — ^ 


c< 


I  mean  that  you  are  in  the  wrongs  young 
mau,*^  said  St.  Hillaire,  sternly,  "  and  that,  for 
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one,  I  disclaim  yoo  as  an  associate.  I  have 
watched  your  course  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  despise  you,  sir."*^ 

''  General  St.  Hillaire^  sdd  Elkington,  ''  do 
you  know  to  whom — "" 

"  General,""  said  Carolan,  "  I  protest — ^"^ 
^VGentlemen,   I    wish  you  good   morning,^ 
said  St.  Hillaire. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

^'  Has  he  come  home  ?  Is  he  here  ?  Have 
you  seen  him  ?  Have  you  heard  anything  ?  "" 
were  the  fearful  questions  from  every  lip,  as 
Claude  returned  to  his  hotel. 

'^  Madame  Denham  is  nearly  distracted,'^  said 
the  landlord.  "  She  calls  for  you.  Pray  go 
to  her."" 

"  I  dare  not,**^  said  Claude,  with  a  shudder. 

''  She  was  demanding  to  be  informed  the 
instant  you  came  in,^  said  the  man.  '*  She  is 
in<  a  state  of  intense  excitement  and  agony. 
She  walks  the  floor  with  frantic  steps,  and  as 
pale  as  a  sheet.  Sometimes  she  groans  and 
weeps — sometimes  she  prays.  She  ^s  in  a  ter- 
rible way.  It  's  quite  dreadful,  and  the  poor 
little    girl   too,   is  so   distressed.      My   God  f 
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what  sort  of  a  man  must  her  husband  be,  to 
leave  her  in  such  a  condition  ?  " 

A  servant  here  came  for  Mr.  Wyndham. 
He  mast  go  instantly  to  Madame  Denham.  It 
was  with  a  falteriug  heart  that  Claude  com- 
plied with  this  request,  and  once  more  ap- 
preached  the  door,  where  so  lately  he  had 
bidden  adieu  to  the  friend  who  perhaps 
was  now  in  eternity.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard 
the  hasty  step  of  the  wretched  wife  —  her 
deep  groans — ^her  bursting  sobs.  He  entered. 
Her  look  made  him  shudder. 

*'  Speak,"  cried  she.     "  Charles  ?  " 

'^  I  know  nothing,"  said  Claude. 

"  Have  you  seen  Lord  EUkington  ?  " 

Claude  hesitated. 

"  Is  he  living  ?  " 

"  He  is," 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wyndham,  for  the  love  of  God 
tell  me  all.  You  know,  I  am  sure  you  do.  I 
can  bear  it  better  than  this  suspense.  Tell 
me — ^my  husband  is  wounded — ^is  perhaps — ^" 
she  clasped  her  hands,  with  quivering  lips,  and 
sobbed  convulsively — "  dead !  " 
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*^  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  nothing  dis- 
tinctly.   He  may  be  alive." 

"  Oh,  God  bless  you  for  that  word !  He 
naay  yet  live.  But  where  is  hef  Why  does 
he  not  return  ?  Perhaps  he  is  wounded  ?  Per- 
haps he  is  this  instant  dying  P  " 

She  pressed  her  hand  against  her  brain. 

^'  Ah,  cruel,  cruel  Charles  !  Is  it  you,  who 
have  abandoned  me  thus  P  you,  who  have  torn 
my  heart— inflicted  these  horrid  pangs  ?  I  will 
no  longer  wait.     I  will  go  seek  him." 

She  rushed  to  the  door. 

^^  My  dear,  dear  aunt,"  said  Ellen,  '*  you 
cannot  go.  You  do  not  know  where  he  is. 
You  are  not  dressed.  If  he  were  in  the  street, 
he  would  soon  be  here;  if  not,  where  would 
you  go  P  Stay  with  me,  my  dear,  dear  aunt ! 
God  will  take  care  of  us,"  and  the  sweet  child 
again  folded  her  in  her  arms,  and  pressed  her 
ashy  cheek  against  her  little  bosom. 

'*  He  might  come,  too,  during  your  absence,'^ 
said  the  maid,  respectftdly. 

''  Oh  yes !  true  !  "  she  said,  with  a  frightful 
smile. 
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Hours  passed  away  as  if  they   were  ages. 
NooD  —  evening  —  night  —  aind   still   Denfaam 
came  not  —  and  no  news.     Claude  had  again 
addressed  himself  to   the   police.     They  were 
abroad  in  search  of  the  parties,  but  they  could 
obtain   no  intelligence   as  to  where  they  had 
gone,  or  what  had  become  of  them.     Elkington 
was  not  at  his  lodgings.     Lady  Beverly  had 
left   town  the  day  before  for  Hamburg,  as  if 
in  anticipation  of  some  difficulty.     It  was  re- 
ported, too,  that  Elkington,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, had  also  gone,  but  whither  no  one  knew. 
His  escape  had  been  connived  at  by  so  many 
gentlemen   who    thought   they   were   aiding  a 
gallant  fellow  out  of  an  unjust  danger,  that  the 
police  could  get  no  trace  of  him.     Indeed,  from 
many  considerations  they  conducted  the  pur- 
suit with  no  great  activity.     Although  dnelling 
was  strictly  prohibited  in  Prusaa,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  great  Frederick,  whose  clear  mind 
had  seen  all  its  folly  and  wickedness,  the  crime 
was  then,  as  we  fear,  alas  !  it  is  now,  considered 
as  one  of  those  genteel  misdemeanours  of  which 
a  large  class  of  educated,  and  many  excellent 
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men  are  rather  proud  than  ashamed.  'The 
judge  who  sternly  sentences  a  poor  ignorant 
creature  for  having  stolen  wherewithal  to  sup- 
port fainting  life,  cannot  condenm  the  passionate 
fool  who  submits  his  disagreements  with  his 
friends  to  the  chances  of  mortal  combat,  and 
who  shows  so  little  respect  for  himself —  his 
adversary — society — ^and  God — as  to  stake  two 
lives  on  a  throw,  and  thus  sanction  one  crime 
by  joining  It  with  another.  The  police  also 
felt  that  the  parties  were  Englishmen  —  that 
securing  a  survivor  in  such  a  case,  would  place 
them  in  an  awkward  dilemma.  Lord  Elking- 
ton''s  rank  and  fortune,  moreover,  threw  a  sort 
of  exemption  over  his  actions  in  the  public 
opinion,  and  it  was  understood  also  that  the 
injury  had  been  words  offensive  to  his  honour 
as  a  gentleman. 

Poor  Mrs.  Denham !  It  seemed  impossible 
that  she  could  endure  the  interminable  length 
of  this  day  ;  but  the  very  intensity  of  her  ap- 
prehensions prevented  her  from  sinking  into  the 
insensibility  which  nature  would  otherwise  have 
provided  for  her  relief.     As  the  night  approach- 
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ed,  her  agony  had  reached  a  state  of  nerrons 
excitement  which  rendered  it  necessarj  to  call 
in  a  physician,  but  she  would  take  nothing,  and 
permit  no  remedies  to  be  adopted,  till  she 
should  receive  direct  intelligence  of  Mr.  Den- 
ham. 

Nine  o^'clock  struck — ten — eleven — ^twelve. 
Still  Denham  came  not,  and  no  news  of  him 
could  be  obtained.    It  was  now  near  one.     The 
widow,  for  all  felt  that  she  was  such,  except 
herself,   started  at  every  step  in  the    street. 
Sometimes  the  sound  of  horses^  feet  would  ad- 
vance from  the  distance.    Sometimes  she  heard 
the  tramping  of  the  soldiers^  feet  as  the  guard 
were  led  round  to  their  posts,  and  once  a  party 
of  riotous  young  men  went  by,  and  by  a  cruel 
coincidence,  stopped  immediately  beneath  the 
window,  shouting  forth  a  glee,  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  peals  of  laughter.     Theq  they  de- 
parted, singing,  their  voices  softening  as  they 
retreated,    and   dying    at    last  utterly  away, 
leaving  they  little  knew  what  silence,  solitude 
and  despair  behind  them. 

^*  Mr.  Wyndham,^  said  Mrs.  Denham  sud- 
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denly  in  a  voice  of  sternness  which  made  him 
think  her  senses  were  failing,  ^^you  are  the 
canse  of  this."" 

^^  My  dearest  Madam — ^^ 

"  Yon,  coward  !^' 

**  Great  Heaven  r 

**  Yon  knew  my  hnsband  had  the  heart  of 
a  lion,— *  yon  knew  he  conldn'^t  see  his  friend 
abused,  and  yon,  yon  meanly  took  a  blow^  a 
bloWf — a  base,  blasting  blow !  and  yet  you  Itvcj 
coward !  and  he,  my  brave,  my  noble,  my 
lion-hearted  Charles,  for  your  infamy  has  risked 
his  life,  which,  Ood  in  his  mercy  be  praised, 
is  but  a  risk.  He  will  not  perish.  It  is  im- 
possible. He  will  come.  He  is  wounded, 
doubtless,  but  what  do  I  care  for  wounds? 
He  will  come,  or  he  will  send  for  me.  I  shall 
nurse  him.  He  will  recover ;  but  you^  sir,  must 
never  look  for  his  friendship  again.  Nor  his, 
nor  mine,  nor  the  world'*s  esteem,  nor  your  own. 
You  are  a  dishonoured  man.  I  had  rather  be 
Elkington  than  you.    A  blow !  coward  !^^ 

Suddenly  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Mrs.  Denham  fell  back  in  her  chair  laughing 

VOL.    II.  M 
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hysterically.  The  intrnder  was  a  messenger 
of  the  police  to  know  whether  any  news  had 
been  received  of  the  afiair. 

One  o^dock.  The  heavy  peal  went  floating 
and  quivering  over  the  silent  town  and  stmck 
into  the  hearts  of  all  present,  for  they  now 
foreboded  the  worst.  The  scdemn  sound  as  it 
died  away  called  forth  new  groans,  sobs,  and 
hysterical  screams.  All  conversation  ceased. 
There  was  as  little  room  for  remark  as  for 
hope  or  consolation.  They  sat  like  those  on- 
happy  beings  we  sometimes  read  of  on  a  wreck, 
waiting  in  mute  despair  till  the  broken  hulk 
goes  down  with  them  for  ever. 

Two  o'^clock  struck.  Mrs.  Denham  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  exhaustion  when  a  sharp  heavy 
knock  announced  an  end  of  this  suspense. 
There  was  decision  in  it.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  servant,  and  a  step  was  heard  in 
the  hall,  quick,  light,  buoyant.  It  approached, 
and  aU  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  door. 

^^  Ah,  God !  he  is  here  at  last,""  cried  Mrs. 
Denham,  with  a  smile  of  inefiable  happiness, 
and  gasping  for  breath. 
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The  new-comer  entered.  It  was  again  a 
stranger.  A  start  of  horror  went  round  the 
room,  and  a  low  shudder  was  heard  from  Mrs. 
Denham,  who  buried  her  &ce  in  her  hands. 

''  Mr.  Wjoidham,^^  said  the  stranger,  who 
was  a  gentleman  in  dress  and  appearance. 

Claude  stepped  forward  and  recognised  Beau- 
fort. 

^^I  beg  jour  pardon,^  said  that  gentleman 
with  a  polite  smile,  <*will  you  permit  me  to 
have  one  word  with  you  ?"" 

He  cast  a  glance  around  upon  the  rest  of 
the  company,  but  without  in  the  least  chang- 
ing his  manner.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  well  knew  what  he  was  going  to  see  when 
he  undertook  the  mission. 

Claude  followed  him  into  an  adjoining  cham- 
ber. 

"Devilish  painful  duty,  my  dear  fellow,— 
disagreeable  thing, — in  fact  d— d  awkward; 
but—'' 

"Speak  out,  and  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened/' said  Claude  sternly.  *^  I  also  have 
my  duties.'' 

M    2 
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**Sir,'*  said  Beaufort,  **yoiir  tone  is  very 
extraordinary,  but  jour  excitement  excuses  any 
liberty.  I  promised  to  let  you  know  tbat  your 
friend  is  hurt.^ 

<'  Hurt  ?  O  Beaufort !  O  Heaven  be  prais- 
ed!     Is  he  only  hurt  ?** 

*'  Why,  his  wound  is  bad,  d — d  bad ;  he- 
he — in  short,  he  ^s  dead,  sir.'" 

"  Dead  l^  said  Claude  with  awe, — with  hor- 
ror, unutterable.     **  Denham,  my  friend  ?^ 

^*  Yes,  dead  enough,  sir.  This  is  possiUy 
rather  annoying  to  you.  I  am  devilish  sorry,-^ 
I  am,  positively.^ 

<'  Dead  r  echoed  Claude. 

"To  say  the  truth,  he  behaved  very  well, 
devilish  well;  I^m  quite  sure  you  11  be  glad 
to  hear  that.  The  thing  was  perfectly  well 
managed,  I  assure  you  —  perfectly.  Nothing 
could  be  handsomer,  or  fairer.  Elkington  mis- 
sed him  the  first  shot.  Devilish  odd,  too, 
wasn^t  it?  The  second  he  hit  him.  He^fi 
a  terrible  dog.  The  ball  went  directly  through 
the  heart.  He  leaped  three  feet  in  the  air 
and  was  a  dead  man  before  he  came  down. 
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I  protest  I  never  saw  anything  so  handsomely 
done  l"" 

^*  And  I  am  to  bear  this  news  to  his  wife  i^ 
^'  Certainly !  I  Ve  done  my  part.  I  stood 
by  him  to  the  last  and  have  brought  the  corpse 
to  town.  It  will  be  here  in, — let  me  see,  half 
past  two, — ^it  '11  certainly  be  here  by  three.  By 
the  way,  Madame  is  a  fine-looking  creature. 
Devilish  pretty  in  that  dress.  Poor  girl,  I  ''m 
devilish  sorry.  You  ^11  take  good  care  of  her, 
Wjudham.  Egad !  you  Ve  a  lucky  dog ! 
Where  are  you  going  to  have  the  body 
put?^ 

"  Did, — did  my  friend  leave  no  message  ?^    , 
^^  Oh,  ^-propos !  what  a  forgetful  dog  I  am ! 
—certainly,  a  note  for  you.^' 
"  Give  it  me.'^' 

^^Yes,  devilish  queer  that  I  should  forget 
that,  as  the  poor  man  isn^t  likely  to  trouble 
me  with  another  in  a  hurry.  He  put  it  in 
my  hand  the  very  last  thing.  He  behaved  im- 
mensely well,  positively.  I  really  thought  at 
first  that  he  was  going  to  touch  Elkington. 
His  ball  hit  his  sleeve.     Elkington  smoked  a 
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cigar  through  the  whole  afiair.  He  ''s  a  capi- 
tal fellow.  Why,  I  Ve  lost  your  letter ;  no, — 
yes,  I  have, — no, — ah !  here  it  is." 

"  Who  has  his  body  P'' 

"Two  men.  We  hired  'em  to  bring*  it  to 
town,  in  the  carriage.  Egad!  it^s  been  aU 
day  in  a  windmill.  We  had  to  disperse,  you 
see.  Elkington  's  gone  this  morning  at  twelve. 
I  start  to-night.  I  shall  run  over  to  Carlsbad. 
This  cursed  German  cuisine  plays  the  devil  with 
one's  stomach.     Won't  you  smoke  ?" 

Claude  did  not  answer.  He  was  reading 
the  note  he  had  just  received  which  struck  hia 
nerves  and  soul  with  an  agony  of  horror  and 
grief,  traced  as  it  was  by  one  now  in  the  grave. 

"  Well,  adieu  !"  said  Beaufort:  "  au  revoir  /" 

And  the  young  man,  lighting  his  cigar  and 
arranging  the  curls  around  his  forehead,  went 
out. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Tbemblino,  thrilling,  half  blinded  by  horror 
and  grief,  Claude,  after  several  yain  attempts, 
read  the  letter.  It  was  written  in  the  writer's 
usual  flowing  hand.  No  tremor  or  sign  of 
haste  or  agitation  was  visible,  except  that  two 
drops  of  wax  from  a  candle,  showed  that  it 
had  been  the  work  of  the  night. 

**  My  dear  Claxtde, 

"This  will  be  put. into  your  hands  only  in 
case  of  my  death.  You  will,  before  then,  be 
informed  of  the  circumstances  which  produced 
it.  I  saw  you  struck  last  night  and  I  lost 
all  prudence.  I  interfered  and  received  a  blow 
myself.  I  have  always  been  brought  up  to 
think  a  blow  ought  not  to  be  borne.  Death  is 
preferable  to  dishonour.     I  know  Elkington  is  a 
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shot)  but  I  canH  help  it.  The  custom  of  sodety 
must  be  complied  with.  Do  not  blame  me, 
my  wiser  and  more  thoughtful  fiiend«  You 
have  your  opinion,  I  mine.  I  am  determined 
to  kill  Elkington  if  I  can,  unless  he  make  me 
the  humblest  apology.  This  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  I  am  prepared  to  fall.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  haye  not  called  on  you  to  ar- 
range the  thing  for  me,  as  I  know  you  would 
have  taken  measures  to  prevent  it;  otherwise 
there  is  no  man  on  earth  I  should  so  readily 
have  chosen.  I  had  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Beaufort,  and  he  consented  at  once. 

^'  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  think  of  the 
future.  It  would  be  useless,  and  might  unman 
me.  My  nucleus  fortune,  you  know,  most  un- 
fortunately, reverts  to  other  heirs  at  my  death. 
But  I  have  insured  my  life  for  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  will  keep, — /  cannot  torite  her 
name,— -out  of  want.  You  are  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion in  society,  calm,  wise,  and  good,  and  with 
leisure  to  make  this  shock  as  tolerable  as  possi- 
ble. She  is  an  angel,  Claude.  Never  has  she 
brought  one  frown  to  my  face,  one  shadow  to 
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mj  heart.  She  is  all  beauty,  —  compliance, -~ 
sweetness,  —  lore ;  a  being  as  rare  as  diamonds 
are.  I  do  not  write  to  her.  I  dare  not.  I 
cannot.  I  have  tried,  bat  there  my  firmness 
forsakes  me.  I  love  her  to  adoration,  the  ex- 
tent of  which,  even  she  cannot  know.  I  have 
kissed  the  glove  she  has  worn,  the  flower  she 
has  touched.  I  have  often  blessed  her,  with 
all  a  lover^s  rapture,  in  her  absence,  in  her 
beautiful  sleep,  and,  were  I  to  suffer  my 
thoughtfl  to  dwell  longer  on  her,  I  should 
let  this  Elkington  go,  I  should  defy  all  men'^a 
opinion.  But  a  blow.  Destiny  calls  me.  I 
have  no  alternative. 

"  You  will  find  in  my  portfolio,  third  drawer 
from  the  top,  in  the  secretary  of  the  little 
room  I  occupied  as  a  reading-room,  a  paper 
of  directions  which  I  have  prepared  for  you. 
The  life  insurance  company  will  pay,  I  pre- 
sume, without  hesitation.  I  am  quite  certain 
she  can  never  want  the  firm  and  wise 
protection  of  a  brother,  while  you  live.  At 
this  moment,  my  fancy  recurs  to  what  may 
happen  to-morrow ;   to  the  pain  it  will  inflict 
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on  her  sweet,  sweet  boeom ;  to  the  scene  whidi 
must  follow  any  accident.  I  am  almost  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  I  am  wrong,  in  thns  pur* 
suing  this  act ;  that  you  are  right,  nobly,  sob- 
limely  right  in  your  higher,  milder,  and  braver 
course.  Yes,  I  do  you  justice,  full,  full  justice. 
As  my  eye  glances  from  this  sheet,  the  last, 
perhaps,  I  shall  ever  write,  to  the  fiice  of  my 
wife,  who  has  trusted  her  happiness  to  me,  now 
sealed  with  a  calm  and  happy  peace,  whidi  my 
infatuation  is  so  soon  to  destroy,  I  feel  like  a 
scoundrel  and  a  fool.  Yet  the  custom  of  so- 
ciety must  be  complied  with.  Protect  her,  ye 
angels  !     Pity  her,  O  God  ! 

^^  Adieu  !  my  friend.  May  we  meet  again  ! 
and,  once  free  from  this  affair,  I  here  record 
my  oath,  never  to  engage  in  another.  Kiss 
Ellen  for  me,  should  the  worst  happen,  and 
bear  my  blessing,  my  &rewell  to  my  wife. 
(« Eyer  affectionately,  my  dear  Claude, 

"  Your  friend, 

^^Charlbs  Dbnham."" 

As  Claude  finished  reading,  there  was  a  slight 
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stir  behind  him.  He  turned.  It  was  Mrs. 
Denham.  Her  pale  face',  her  wild  eyes,  her 
loose  hair,  the  singular  expression  whioh  terror 
and  long  agony  had  called  into  her  coontenance, 
now  heightened  by  the  certainty  that  Denham 
was  no  longer  living,  gave  her  the  aspect  of 
a  spectre  escaped,  at  that  dead  hour  of  night, 
from  the  abodes  of  eternal  woe.  She  had  read 
the  letter  oyer  his  shoulder,  and  she  stood  point- 
ing at  it  with  the  grin  of  a  lunatic. 

**Well,  then!''  she  said,  calmly,  "I  know 
all.  Charles  is  dead.  Charles !  Charles !  my 
life  I  my  love  !  my  husband  1  My  own  be* 
loved  Charles  ! "" 

She  wandered  back  again  to  her  room. 
Claude  could  not  conceive,  indeed,  how  she  had 
been  thus  suffered  to  escape  from  it.  He  had 
not  time  to  follow  her,  before  he  heard  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage  rolling  away  from  the 
door,  and  he  understood,  at  once,  that  the  body 
had  arrived,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  rest 
had,  probably,  been  attracted  to  that  new  and 
appalling  scene  in  the  tragedy.  Shuddering 
with  a  honor  which  he  had  never  experienced 
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before,  and  at  the  thought  of  the  shock, 
which  the  approachiog  scene  was  about  to  in- 
flict on  himself,  as  well  as  on  the  appalled  heart 
of  the  widow,  he  followed  her  once  more  into 
the  room,  which  was  now  deserted  by  eyerj- 
body.    Even  Ellen  was  gone. 

'^  Where  are  they  all  ?^  said  she,  in  a  voice 
perfectly  calm  and  natural.  ^^  Have  they  gone 
to-bed  already,  withont  saying  good-night.  No. 
There  they  are  !  Where  have  they  been  ? 
What  is  going  on  ?*" 

These  queries  were  drawn  forth  by  several 
figures  which  came  in,  with  their  backs  towards 
the  apartment.  As  they  turned,  their  fitces 
were  all  white  and  terror-stricken.  Two  or 
three  men  next  appeared,  waiters,  and  stran- 
gers, among  whom  were  some  street-passengers, 
apparently  attracted  by  curiosity.  A  noise  was 
heard  in  the  corridor,  as  of  the  uneven  tread 
of  men  with  heavy  shoes,  bearing  a  burthen. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Then  the  land- 
lord entered,  and  whispered  Claude,  who  took 
Mrs.  Denham^s  hand,  and  led  her  into  the  ad- 
joining room.    She  accompanied  him  passively. 
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Ellen,  pale  and  terrified,  followed,  bnt  instantly 
darted  back.  The  tramping  grew  nearer.  The 
adjoining  room  seemed  fuU  of  people. 

^^Lock  the  door!^  said  a  voice,  in  a  low^ 
bnt  bnsiness-like  tone.     "  Shut  this  one.^ 

There  was  a  pause,  interrupted  only  by  the 
heayy  tread  of  feet. 

''  Take  away  the  little  girl  !*"  said  the  same 
voice.  ^^The  other  table,  —  no,  breadthways, 
—  now  !  steady  J  —  there !     A  sheet.^ 

There  was  another  pause. 

Claude  held  the  hand  of  his  companion  with 
firmness,  but,  disengaging  herself  with  a  sudden 
start,  she  escaped,  —  darted  forward,  —  and 
threw  open  the  door.  There,  in  his  usual 
clothes,  boots,  and  spurs,  his  cravat  ofi*,  his 
face  stark,  stiff,  white,  his  long,  glossy  hair 
hanging  back  from  his  head,  his  arm  fallen 
lifeless  from  the  table,  his  marble  forehead 
and  lips  touched  with  blood,  lay  the  dear, 
the  revered,  the  happy  husband,  his  stately 
form  extended  in  death.  The  wife  saw  it  as 
she  threw  open  the  door.  There  was  a  quiver- 
ing, broken  shriek,  but  low,  and  short.    She 
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darted  forward.  She  pressed  het  hand  against 
his  brow  —  his  lips — his  heart.  9ie  tondied 
his  closed  eyes— -his  icy  cheeks — his  stony 
forehead.  Her  fingers  were  chilled,  and  stained 
with  blood. 

^<  My  husband  !^  she  cried,  with  a  convnlsiye 
sob.  Then,  without  a  word,  a  tear,  a  mnr- 
mar  more,  she  fell  upon  his  bosom. 

The  nide  men  stood  apart. 

No  one  broke  the  silence. 

And  thns  came  back  the  dnellist  to  those 
whom  Providence  had  appointed  him  to  pro- 
tect; to  his  wife,  — to  his  adopted  child, — 
to  his  home,*— but  yesterday  full  of  happineas, 
—of  peace — of  hope  ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  day  broke  again,  and  all  the  noises  of 
a  busy  city  rose  upon  the  air  as  usual.  The 
birds  were  singing  in  the  groves,  the  shining 
river  lapsed  slowly  on  in  the  sunshine,  the  care* 
less  passengers  flowed,  in  the  some  ceaseless 
tide,  through  the  streets,  intent  on  their  own 
affidrs  of  business,  or  pleasure,  of  folly,  or  vice. 
Night  fell  Trith  its  coolness  and  silence,  its  dewy 
odours,  its  glittering  stars,  its  silver  clouds, 
its  hidden  scenes  of  mirth,  of  revel,  of  rash 
crime,  of  dark  woe. 

During  the  day,  the  early  dawn  of  which 
had  brought  to  Mrs.  Denham  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband,  and  whQe  it  remained  extended 
in  bloody  state  upon  the  spot  where,  so  few 
hours  before^  his  gay  voice  had  sounded,  and 
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he  had  held  aloft  the  sparkliog  wine,  in  the 
full  secority  of  life,  health,  and  hope,  the  un- 
happy widow  appeared  able   to    restrain   her 
feelings  by  their  very  intensity,  as  if  none  of 
the  ordinary  modes  of  grief  could  adequately 
gi^e  them  vent.     She  even  spoke  with  Claude, 
calmly  and  rationally,  on  the  subject  of  her 
afiairs,  begged  him  to  make  several  necessary 
arrangements,   preparatory   to   her   departure, 
alluded  to  the  anguish  the  news  would  cause 
her  fiither,  and  inquired  in  what  way  ^<  Charles^ 
was  to  be  buried.     Since  the  first  sight  of  him, 
when  she  had  fSunted  on  his  cold  and  cruel 
bosom,  she  had  not  ventured  to  see  the  body, 
which  had  undergone  the  sad  ceremonies  pre- 
paratory to  interment,  and  been  duly  clad  in 
tiie  last  appalling  toilet  of  the  grave.     It  was 
considered  necessary  to  commit  it  to  the  earth 
in  the  most  private  manner,  and  as  soon  as 
propriety  would  permit.    Poor  Claude,  who  had 
not  slept  for  two  nights,  worn  out,  staggering 
and  exhausted,  attended  himself  to  these  pain* 
ful  duties,  answered  for  the  expenses,  ordered 
all  the  necessary  articles,  each  one  of  which. 
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even  to  name,  strikes  heavily  on  the  heart,  and 
calls  upon  ns,  like  a  trumpet,  to  remember  the 
fleetingness,  the  nothingness  of  life.  Mrs.  Den- 
ham,  without  him,  would  have  been  alone ;  and 
it  is  frightful  to  think  of  the  rude  shocks  to 
which  her  anguish-stricken  mind  would  have 
been  subjected,  but  for  his  firm,  able,  and 
watchful  attention.  Her  piety  was  fervent  and 
sincere,  and,  in  her  solitary  chamber,  she  im- 
plored support  from  her  Creator.  Her  suppli- 
cations strengthened  ]ier  soul,  and  calmed  her 
despair. 

Night  came  again — night  upon  the  widow—* 
the  cool  sweet  shadows  which  he  had  loved  so 
much,  the  bright  stars,  and  the  round  soft 
moon,  which  he  was  never  to  see  again.  At 
her  request,  Mrs.  Denham  was  left  alone  with 
Ellen  who,  on  this  trying  occasion,  showed  a 
mind  beyond  her  years.  These  two  beings 
were  bound  up  in  each  other,  and  both  like 
two  limpid  rivers  stealing  to  the  sea,  had  poured 
all  their  affections  upon  him,  who  had  deserted 
them.  The  night  seemed  to  open  the  tender- 
ness of  their  nature.     Ellen  stole  into  the  lap 
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of  her  young  aunt,  who  folded  and  pressed  her 
in  her  arms. 

"  We  are  alope  in  the  world,  now,  Ellen."" 
'<  My  dear  annt  !^  was  all  that  the  affection- 
ate and  thonghtfod  child  could  ntter. 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Denham  asked  for 
her  portfolio.  It  was  in  a  little  room  adjoining 
the  bed-room,  looking  out  into  a  garden.  Thi- 
ther Ellen  went  to  fetch  it.  Denham  had  been 
writing  there  the  day  before.  Instead  of  quick- 
ly returning,  she  lingered  in  this  place.  Mrs. 
Denham  heard  a  sob,  and  followed  herself.  On 
entering,  her  eyes  were  struck  by  the  various 
objects  of  the  room.  There  was  his  chair^- 
the  desk  he  had  been  writing  on  —  his  cane, 
and  a  pair  of  gloves,  carelessly  flung  upon  the 
table  by  himself,  and  wearing  the  impress  of 
his  hands.  A  book  which  he  had  been  reading, 
lay  open.  A  sheet  of  paper  half  filled  with  his 
writing,  was  on  the  desk.  The  ink  seemed 
scarcely  dry.  He  had  left  it  at  her  call  the 
day  of  Claude^s  last  visit.  It  was  a  letter  to 
her  father.  She  read  it.  It  was  full  of  gay 
anticipations  of  their  intended  visit  to  Venice. 
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His  cloak  and  his  trayelling  cap  hung  against 
the  wall,  and  the  bereaved  wife  heard,  so  illu- 
sive is  imagination,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  now 
in  light  mirth,  now  in  kind  affection,  or  direct- 
ing a  servant,  or  reading  a  passage  in  poetry. 
Then  his  langh,  then  a  tune  hummed  uncon- 
sciously, peacefully. 

She  fell  upon  a  sofa,  and  tears,  as  if  her 
very  soul  were  dissolving  in  torrents,  gushed 
from  her  eyes,  and  her  sobs  threatened  to  sus- 
pend the  fanctions  of  life. 

Claude  had  voluntarily  slept  in  the  room 
with  the  body.  Locking  the  doors,  and  wrapping 
his  cloak  around  him,  he  threw  himself  upon 
a  S0&  at  a  late  hour.  Even  exhausted  as  he 
was,  with  mental  and  bodily  fatigue,  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  cold  remains  of  the  man  he  most 
loved,  and  the  sobs  of  the  unhappy  widow, 
stiU  for  a  time  kept  him  from  the  sleep  which 
nature  demanded.  For  a  few  moments,  as  he 
lay,  now  the  only  protector  and  guide  of  that 
helpless  woman,  whose  rash,  unreflecting  hus- 
band had  abandoned  her  to  such  horrors,  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  he  had  acted  rightly ; 
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that,  however  gallant  and  chiraliic  might  ap- 
pear the  oonrse  of  Denham,  in  the  eye  of  vain 
pride,  and  worldly  reason,  he  had  acted  not 
only  unwisely  but  cmelly  and  even  wickedly. 
By  submitting  his  quarrel  to  the  chances  of  a 
meeting,  he  had  made  the  pistol  of  a  profligate 
duellist  the  arbiter  of  his  own  honour,  and  his 
wife^s  happiness.  He  had  ignominiously  thrown 
away  a  life  upon  which  rested  heavy  respon- 
sibilities, and  thereby  gratified  E3kington'*s  wish. 
What  was  the  result  of  this  fierce  and  des- 
perate arbitrement?  Had  he  resented  the 
blow  ?  Had  he  wiped  out  its  stain  ?  Had  he 
punished  the  aggressor?  No;  the  aggressor 
had  struck  him  with  the  *  deliberate  intention 
to  provoke  a  combat,  in  which  his  skill  made 
the  result  almost  certain.  In  yielding,  he  had 
weakly  run  into  the  trap  of  a  designing  foe. 
That  foe  had  triumphed!  He  was  laid  low 
in  death.  His  fortune  was  forfdted,  and  even 
the  policy  of  insurance,  upon  which  he  had  so 
strangely  depended  in  the  hurry  and  whirl  of 
his  last  hour,  he  would  have  known,  at  any 
other  time,  could  under  the   present    circum- 
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stances  be  worth  nothing ;  death  in  a  dnel  being 
one  of  those  acts  which  break  the  contract 
between  the  insurer  and  the  insured.  Mrs. 
Denham  then  was  left  penniless  and  helpless, 
in  a  foreign  country.  Her  bursting  sobs  be* 
trayed  her  pangs.  Where  was  the  ear  that 
should  be  first  to  hear,  the  hand  nearest  to 
soothe  them  ? 

At  length  he  dropped  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
these  reflections,  and  for  all  the  distress  he  had 
suffered,  he  felt  that  secret  support  which  at^ 
tends  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  rightly. 
Deeply  agonized  as  he  was  at  the  thought, 
that  the  very  act  of  virtue  upon  which  he  con- 
gratulated himself  had  caused  the  death  of  his 
friend  ;  his  firm  and  unwavering  sense  of  reason 
taught  him  that  the  consequences,  however 
fiital,  were  the  decree  of  Heaven.  Amid  the 
grief  they  occasioned  him,  there  was  no  feeling 
of  self-reproach. 

His  sleep,  though  unbroken,  was  filled  with 
dreams.  Dark  forms  of  bloody  phantoms ;  the 
dim  shadows  of  the  waking  world  hovered 
around  him.     Again  the  lifeless  form  of  his 
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friend  was  borne  in  to  blast  the  eyes  of  the 
distracted  wife,  who  raved  and  shrieked  in  hei 
despair.  Little  Ellen  again  moved  abont  pak, 
and  terrified ;  and  the  strange  faces^  and  hea^y 
tread  of  common  men,  came  and  went  in  the 
details  of  those  arrangements,  so  cold  to  those 
who  perform — so  thrilling  to  those  who  behold 
them. 

Morning  again  dawned.  Long  before  the 
grey  light  had  paled  the  stars,  Claude  was  np, 
and  all  things  were  ready  to  bear  for  ever  away 
the  sad  remains  of  the  loved  one.  The  rade 
men  came  again,  their  heavy  steps  echoing  upon 
the  uncarpetted  floors  and  corridors.  The  coffin, 
that  uncouth  shape  which  differs  so  strangely 
from  the  same  melancholy  image  in  England, 
was  about  to  be  closed. 

The  solemn  awful  dead  I  Claude  gazed  long 
and  deeply.  The  features  were  settled  from  the 
stem  look  which  they  had  worn,  into  a  peace- 
ful smile,  and  an  unearthly  beauty,  such  as  often 
comes  over  the  dead  ere  they  are  withdrawn 
for  ever  from  the  light  of  earth. 

^^AlasT^   he  thought,  as  he  perused  those 
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fixed  and  rigid  features,  a  cold  habitant  of 
abodes  we  know  not  of — ^*  thou  seest  not,  thou 
hearest  not.  Thou  wert  as  I  am.  I  must  be 
as  thou  art.  Mayst  thou  carry  with  thee  into 
the  .dark  reahn  of  eternity,  the  peace  thou  hast 
taken  from  those  who  remain  behind  !^ 

^'  Ready,  sir  !^'  said  the  undertaker,  offering 
to  put  on  the  lid. 

At  this  moment,  EUen,  her  cheeks  almost 
as  white  as  those  beside  him,  came  to  the  door, 
and  beckoned  Claude.  He  went  to  her.  He 
stooped  down,  and  kissed  her  little  quivering 
lips.  She  returned  his  embrace  with  a  fond 
affection,  as  if  she  appreciated  the  kindness  and 
wisdom  of  his  character  and  conduct.  Then 
she  drew  him  by  the  hand  along  into  the  room 
of  Mrs.  Denham  without  saying  anything. 

"  Mr.  Wyndham,''  said  Mrs.  Denham,  "  one 
fiurewell  look  r 

Gaude  had  dreaded  this,  and  he  turned  away 
his  head. 

"  I  entreat ! — I  implore  !  I  am  perfectly 
calm*— only  one.  I  will  be  silent.  I  will  be 
all  myself.    There  is  a  Power  above.     He  will 
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hold — he  will  sustain  me ;  —  one  parting  look, 
—do  not  fear  for  me— one— only."" 

«'  Come,  then,*"  said  Claude,  feeling  that  the 
shock  might  perhaps  be  of  service  by  bringing 
her  feelings  to  a  crisis. 

Step  by  step,  faltering,  trembling,  quivering 
in  every  fibre— -the  agitation  of  the  moment 
thrilling  them  both — they  passed  slowly  into 
the  room.  The  homely  menials  stood  away 
as  they  approached,  and  Claude  regretted  long 
ere  he  reached  the  spot,  the  permission  he 
had  accorded.  It  was,  however,  too  late. 
Mrs.  Denham  advanced.  She  uncovered  the 
face.  The  faint  grey  beams  of  the  early  day 
fell  coldly  upon  it.  She  gazed  a  moment.  The 
silence  was  unbroken,  when  a  shriek,  piercing 
and  wild  —  another,  and  another,  announced 
how  much  she  had  overrated  her  own  strength. 

The  early  labourer  stopped  in  the  street,- 
the  peasant  woman^  resting  her  burthen,  stood 
and  listened,  and  the  windows  of  the  surround-* 
ing  houses  were  thrown  suddenly  open,  while 
Claude  bore  a  senseless  form  upon  his  arm  from 
the  room. 
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The  fast  star  was  yet  visible  in  heaven  as 
he  retnned  from  the  neglected  spot  where  the 
duellist  was  eonunitted  to  the  bosom  of  onr 
common  mother,  hastening  mibidden  into  the 
presence  of  his  Creator,  and  leaving  behind  him 
broken  fortunes  and  broken  hearts  ! 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Mrs.  Dbnham  recovered  firom  the  violence 
of  her  sorrow.  She  was  pale,  thm,  and  hag- 
gard ;  but  she  was  again  as  others  are,  moving 
about,  with  her  particular  grief  treasured  in  her 
own  bosom.  It  seems  strange  how  much  we 
Can  endure,  and  yet  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep 
and  smile,  and  run  the  daily  routine  of  fiuniliar 
life.  But  the  heart  is  made  to  endure.  It  is 
like  a  ship  sent  abroad  upon  the  ocean,  framed 
not  only  to  glide  over  the  smooth  seas,  but  to 
cope  with  the  billow  and  the  whirlwind.  Be- 
hold it  careering  loftily,  with  swollen  canvass 
and  flying  banner,  moving,  like  a  god  almost, 
over  the  beautiful,  obedient  deep.  The  tempest 
bursts  upon  it  and  fearful  is  the  struggle.  It 
is  worn  and  torn  and  broken.  Its  tall  suls  aie 
rent  — its  gay  banner  is  gone,  and  its  spars 
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strew  the  ocean.  But,  when  the  sunshine  comes 
agam,  lo  !  it  is  still  there.  Not  the  same,  but 
it  is  there. 

To  Claude,  this  unhappy  lady  now  owed 
everything.  She  was  actually  penniless.  The 
money  her  husband  had  brought  with  him  was 
absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  in  the 
purchase  of  mourning,  and  in  the  pajonent  of 
two  servants,  a  courier  and  ^femmt  de  chambre. 
The  courier  was  saucy ;  he  insisted  on  more  than 
was  just,  and  seizing  the  valuable  watch  which 
Denham  had  wom,  said  he  would  carry  it  off 
unless  his  demand  was  paid.  Claude  entered 
the  room  at  the  moment,  sent  to  the  police, 
and  compelled  the  off<mder  to  make  a  hum- 
ble apology  and  to  beg  for  pardon. 

The  letter  of  credit,  usually  carried  by  tra- 
vellers, Mrs.  Denham  instantly  enclosed  to  the 
bankers  who  had  given  it,  knowing  that  the 
money  she  might  draw  on  it  would  not  now 
be  refdnded. 

'*  I  am  totally  ruined,^^  said  she  to  Claude. 
*'  I  have  positively  nothing.  Even  were  we 
at  home,  I  should  be  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
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tioiu  My  &ther  has  been  onfortimate,  and 
is  not  in  a  situation  to  offer  us  a  home.  Here 
I  am  worse.  I  am  even  in  debt,  and  without 
the  means  of  retaining  to  England.**^ 

^'  No,  Madam,^  said  Claude,  '*  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  but  I 
have  procured  you  another  letter  of  credit  upon 
my  own  account.  I  have  ordered  in  all  your 
bills.  They  are  paid.  This  is  the  letter  of 
credit.     It  is  for  a  hundred  pounds."" 

'*  Mr.  Wyndham — ^  fidtered  Mrs.  Denham, 
while  little  Ellen  stole  up  to  him,  took  his  hand 
and  pressed  it  against  her  lips. 

**  I  am  your  husband^s  friend,^  said  Claude. 
^^  He  has,  however  rashly  and  unnecessarily, 
sacrificed  his  life  in  my  cause,  and  he  has  be- 
queathed you  to  my  care.  I  will  hear  of  no 
denial.  Indeed,  it  is  already  done.  You  had 
better  return  to  London  at  once.  I  know  a 
lady,  the  kindest,  the  best  in  the  world,  who 
is  going  almost  immediately;  she  will  be  a 
mother,  a  sister,  a  friend  to  you.  I  allude  to 
Madame  Wharton,  of  whom  I  have  so  often 
spoken.^^ 
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"But  this  money  —  1  am  entirely  without 
resources  — I  can  never  repay  it  —  propriety, 
delicacy,  honesty,  all  demand  that  I  should 
decline  it.^ 

"  It  is  very  well  to  talk  in  this  way,^  said 
Claude ;  "  but  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  if  you 
were  ever  so  disposed  to  resist,  you  cannot. 
I  must  exert  the  authority  with  which  I  am 
invested,  and  if  you  will  not  permit  me  to  be 
your  brother,  I  am,  in  my  own  right,  your 
guardian.^' 

"  Dearest  Mr.  Wyndham,"^  said  Ellen,  com- 
ing to  him  as  he  sat,  and  putting  her  arm 
around  his  neck,  ^^  how  good !  how  kind  you 
are !  Ood  will  bless  you  for  your  generosity 
to  us.  If  she  will  not  take  the  money,  give 
it  to  me.  I  know  you  are  sincere,  and  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  help  us  out  of  Berlin.  Oh, 
if  uncle  Charles  had  acted  like  you !  What 
harm  did  Mr.  Elkington  do  him  after  aU,  by 
striking  him  ?  You  were  struck,  and  you  are 
as  well  as  you  were  before,  and  as  good ;  and 
if  he  had  killed  you  too,  we  should  have  had 
no  fidend.    1 11  take  the  money  and  carry  aunt 
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Mary  back  to  London,  and  we  flhall  bless  yon, 
and  pray  for  yon  night  and  day,  as  long  as  we 
live.'' 

'^  Sweet  child,''  said  Clande,  folding  to  his 
bosom  the  ingenuous  little  being  whose  mind 
saw  trnth  unclouded  by  sophistry  or  worldly 
example.  ^*  Since  I  am  to  transact  business 
hereafter  with  you,  and  not  with  your  dis- 
obedient aunt,  I  shall  tell  you  what  else  I 
have  done;  we  nee^  not  care  whether  she 
likes  it  or  not." 

**  No,  indeed." 

**  I  have  directed  one  hundred  pounds  to  be 
annually  held  by  my  banker,  payable  to  yoor 
aunt's  order.  See,  she's  going  to  contradict 
us,  but  we  must  teach  her  obedience  to  her  new 
masters." 

Mrs.  Denham  buried  her  &ce  in  her  hand* 
kerchief. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  next  evening,  Claude 
conducted  Mrs.  Denham  and  her  young  com- 
panion to  the  office  of  the  postty  where  he  pre- 
sented them  to   Madame  Wharton.     He  had 
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taken  the  coupi  and  they  were  comfortably  ar- 
ranged alone. 

The  merry  horn  sounded  again  and  the  clat- 
tering horses^  hoof  struck  fire  from  the  pave* 
ment  as  they  stood  stamping  in  the  court. 
Madame  Wharton  and  Claude  were  already 
so  knit  in  the  bonds  of  friendship,  that  he 
seemed  to  have  known  her  all  his  life.  Their 
parting  was  in  a  corresponding  degree  warm 
and  even  affectionate.  She  folded  him  to  her 
bosom,  and,  somewhat  to  his  astonishment, 
printed  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead.  He  was 
going  to  make  some  lively  comment  tipon  the 
rapid  progress  of  their  friendship,  when  he 
perceived  her  cheeks  bathed  with  tears.  As 
he  bade  larewell  to  Mrs.  Denham  the  poor 
lady's  convulsive  movements  betrayed  how  her 
soul  was  shaken;  but  she  took  the  handker- 
chief from  her  &ce  one  moment,  and  her  eyes 
met  his. 

^'  Mr.  Wyndam,^  she  said,  extending  her 
hand,  *^I  cannot  reply.  I  cannot,  but  God 
will  bless  your  future  steps.     There  is  one 
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thing  I  must  say  before  we  leave,  if  my  heart 
breaks  with  it.  In  my  delirium  the  other  day, 
I  wronged  you  by  charging  upon  yoa  the  ca- 
tastrophe,—the  fatal — the — "^ 

She  paused  a  moment  unable  to  proceed. 

^^  I  wronged  you/^  she  at  length  continued, 
*'^  and  every  step  I  have  heard  of  yours,  every 
tone  of  your  voice  since,  and  every  act  of 
kindness  and  generosity,  reproaches  my  foUy 
and  guilt  in  having  done  so."" 

Claude  was  deeply  moved  by  this  address 
though  it  fell  upon  his  bruised  soul  like  balm. 

^^  Yon  have  acted  rightly,  wisely,  nobly. 
Charles  has—'' 

A  new  agony  of  grief  impeded  her  utterance. 

**  AllonSf  Mesaitursj  en  route  !^  cried  the  con- 
ducteur  cracking  his  whip. 

"  Mr.  Wyndham,  dearest  Mr.  Wyndham !  "^ 
said  Ellen  putting  up  her  lips,  her  eyes  stream- 
ing with  tears.  "  Oood  b  'ye.  Oh  I  I  wish 
we  could  live  with  you  always." 

^^  And  remember,  dearest  child,"  Claude  whis* 
pered  in  her  ear,  before  he  lifted  her  into  the 
carriage,  ^*  in  me  you  have  a  friend ;  write  to 
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me  sometimes.  My  address  is  at  my  banker's, 
and  I  promise  to  comply  with  whatever  yoa 
may  ask,  as  if  I  were  your  father*^ 

The  doors  were  closed  with  a  slam.  The 
voyageurs  in  the  voiture  were  ready.  Adieus 
fall  of  mirth  and  joy  were  bidden  between  part- 
ing friends.  The  cumbrous  vehicle  dashed  off 
into  the  street.  A  handkerchief  was  waved  to 
him  out  of  the  window ;  he  could  not  distinguish 
by  whom ;  and  tears,  sad  but  sweet,  relieved 
his  aching  heart  and  enabled  him  to  breathe 
more  freely  now  that  the  curtain  had  fallen 
over  the  closing  scene  of  the  tragedy  in  which 
he  had  borne  so  painful  a  part.  As  he  walked 
home  through  the  crowded  streets,  the  cool 
air  fell  soothingly  upon  his  face«  as  if  the  breath 
of  angels  were  mingled  with  it.  He  paced  on 
through  the  narrow  Kdnig  Strasse^  crossed  the 
bridge,  where  the  colossal  equestrian  statue 
of  the  great  elector  frowned  upon  him  through 
the  shadows,  and  beheld  the  vast  Schloof,  rising 
against  the  summer  heaven,  as  it  had  stood  for 
centuries,  and  beneath  whose  roof  he  had  spent 
so  many  happy  hours  amid  royal  gaieties  which 
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&8ciiiated  him  so  much  on  his  first 
He  had  calm,  but  high  thoughts  of  life  as 
he  wended  his  lonely  way  homeward.  He 
walked  the  earth  as  one  willing  to  quit  it,  and 
certain  of  a  brighter  abode. 

"Strange  life!''  he  thought:  "yet  why 
should  he  mourn  who  has  done  no  wrong? 
already  the  eyents  which  have  so  harrowed 
me  are  swept  into  the  past ;  already  they  hare 
become  shadows.  The  frowns,  and  the  cold 
looks  of  that  gay  society  who  have  condemned 
me  for  following  the  dictates  of  reason,  hu- 
manity and  religion  ^  the  blow  of  Elkington 
—the  thoughts  of  the  rash — the  sneer  of  the 
unfeeling  —  the  dead  &ce  of  Denham — the 
bursting  sobs  of  the  newly-made  widow  — 
the  horror  and  anguish  of  my  own  soul  swerr- 
ing  from  its  path  at  the  stroke  of  fortune; 
already  they  have  ceased  to  be  realities.  They 
are  memories.  They  are  vanished  dreams.  Is 
it  for  these,  that  I  would  sacrifice  right,  wfaidi 
is  eternal  ?  ^ 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  he  reached  his  hotd. 
*rhe  responsibflity  which  had    rested  on  him 
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was  now  at  an  end.  He  felt  exhansted,  and 
tired  nature  asked  repose.  The  thoughts  which 
had  preyed  upon  him  ceased  their  task,  and 
a  tender  languor  oyerspread  his  soul.  The 
world  was  against  him.  He  had  disregarded 
its  nile»— its  vile  customs— its  antique,  bloody 
opinions.  He  had  received  a  blow.  It  had  not 
stained  him.  It  had  left  him  free  to  act,  as 
the  pale  moon  is  free  to  keep  on  her  heaven- 
appointed  course,  even  when  the  dog  howls 
at  her,  and  the  maniac  treads  on  her  uninjured 
light  and  swears  she  is  unchaste.  Was  he  to 
blame,  that  Deilham,  knowing  his  opinions, 
had  sought  his  fate  ?  Well  he  knew,  (and  the 
thought  gave  him  perfect  quiet  on  that  point,) 
that  had  he  be^i  able  to  prevent  Denham  from 
meeting  his  enemy,  by  sacrificing  his  own  life, 
he  would  have  done  so  without  a  moments 
hesitation.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power  and, 
the  dark  consequences  were  shaped  by  Heaven'^s 

inscrutable  decree. 

« 

As  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  a  voice 
beneath  the  window  —  some  wandering  lover, 
perhaps,  serenading  his  mistress,  broke  forth 
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into  the  following  song  by  CnnaiL  The  voice 
of  the  singer  was  clear  and  mdodions,  and 
gave  to  tbe  music  of  no  common  sweetness, 
the  chann  of  taste  and  feeling. 

Oh  Sleep  !  awhile  thy  power  suspending. 

Weigh  not  yet  my  eyelids  down ; 
For  mem'ry  see !  with  ere  attending. 

Claims  a  moment  foir  her  own. 
I  knew  her  by  her  robe  of  mourning, 

I  knew  her  by  her  fiuled  light. 
When,  faithfiil  with  the  gloom  returning, 

She  comes  to  bid  a  sad  *^  good  nighL" 

Oh  let  me  hear,  with  bosom  swdling. 

While  she  sighs  o^er  time  that 's  past ; 
Oh  let  me  weep,  while  she  is  telling 

Of  joys  that  pine,  and  pai^  that  last 
And  now,  oh  Sleep  I  while  grief  is  streaming. 

Let  thy  balm  sweet  peace  restore; 
While  fearful  hope,  through  tears,  is  beaming. 

Soothe  to  rest,  that  wakes  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

Claude  now  made  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions to  leave  Berlin.  He  had  laid  before  the 
police  an  ac<;ount  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  twice  attacked,  but  having  no  inform- 
ation to  give,  they  conld  do  nothing  for  him 
but  offer  him  a  passport  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  He  was  resolved,  however,  not 
to  depart  till  he  had  in  some  degree  counter- 
acted the  calunmies  of  Elkington.      He  had 

written  to  the  Marquess  of  E ,  who,  with 

Lord  Perceval,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
his  curious  history,  and  perhaps  knew  more 
of  it  than  they  felt  at  liberty  to  disclose.  The 
reply  was  a  letter  so  decisive  and  flattering, 
that  he  almost  hesitated  to  submit  it  to  any 
one's  inspection.  He  however  determined  to 
send  it  to  Carolan ;  and,  fearful  of  having  it 
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returned  like  the  last,  nnopened,  he  resolved 
to  enclose  it  to  General  St.  Hillaire,  who  had 
so  nobly,  and  with  such  dignity  defended  him 
against  the  last  insolence  of  Ellkington.  He 
accordingly  wrote  him  the  following  note. 

^^  Mt  dear  General, 

*'  I  am  about  to  leave  Berlin,  but  cannot  do 
so  without  performing  a  certain  duty  to  myself, 
the  necessity  of  which  emboldens  me  to  address 
this  request  to  you.  It  is  also  proper  that  your 
generous  confidence  in  me  should  be  confirmed, 
and  I  beg,  therefore,  to  enclose  to  you  the  ac- 
companying letter  from  the  Marquess  of  E y 

a  gentleman,  with  whom,  I  beUeve,  Count  Ca- 
rolan  corresponded,  and  whose  opinions  may 
have  some  weight.  I  have  a  kind  of  right  to 
press  this  letter  upon  the  reading  of  Count  Ca* 
rolan,  who  has  openly  exhibited  an  acquiescence 
in  the  misstatements  of  Elkington.  I  leave 
to  his  own  sense  of  right  the  task  of  protecting 
my  name  hereafter. 

^'  As  to  my  courage^  a  suspicion  of  it  can  only 
be  removed  by  those  occasions  of  which  Pro* 
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vidence  sends  enough  to  try  the  temper  of  our 
souls  on  earth,  and  to  furnish  us  an  opportunity 
to  display  it  to  the  world  when  required.  If 
circumstances  have  raised  a  doubt  of  mine,  it 
is  a  misfortune  to  which,  like  shipwreck  or  pes- 
tilence, every  man  is  liable,  and  which,  if  chance 
does  not  remedy  it,  patience  must  endure. 
•Having  deliberately  adopted  a  principle  upon 
this  point,  I  shall  adhere  to  it,  and  abide  the 
consequences.  From  all  other  doubts,  the  letter 
of  the  Marquess  of  E  ■  rescues  me,  and 
after  perusing  it,  Count  Carolan  wiU  at  least 
do  me  the  justice  to  express  himself  satisfied, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  my  past  life,  if  un- 
fortunate, has  been  irreproachable. 

"  For  yourself,  my  dearest  general,  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  in- 
terested yourself  in  my  favour.  That  there 
are  many  persons  above  the  prejudices  of  the 
day,  who  can  find  other  motives  for  the 
course  I  have  chosen  than  vulgar  fear,  I  am 
convinced ;  but  as  the  first  who  boldly  took 
part  with  the  poor  and  the  insulted,  and  whose 
superior  wisdom  comprehended  his  actions,  you 
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will  never  be   forgotten  by  your  sincere  and 
gratefiil  friend,  Clauds  Wtndham/' 

claude  to  count  cabolan. 
"  Sib, 

^*  I  send  you,  through  General  St.  Hillaire,  a 
letter  from  the  Marquess  of  E         ,  furnishing 
a  brief  history  of  my  past  life,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  my  character  and  conduct.     The  appa- 
rent indelicacy  of  presenting  an   enlogium  so 
partial,  as  well  as  my  repugnance  to  open. any 
Airther   communication  with  one   whose   good 
opinion  has  been  withdrawn  with  a  publicity  so 
unjust,  would  secure  you  against  further  iutm- 
sion  from  me  or  my  afiairs.     But  a  name  which, 
however  unadorned  with  rank  or  affluence,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  at  least  unstained, 
gives  me  right  to  deny  with  proof  whatever  has 
been  asserted  with  falsehood,  and  believed  with 
haste.     I  bestow  no  attention  on  Elkington  be- 
cause he  is  willfully  wrong,  and  I  offer  this 
explanation  to  you,  because  I  think  you  only 
carelessly  so.     That  you  are  wrong  your  perusal 
of  the  letter  mclosed  will  compel  you  to  allow ; 
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and  my  slandered  character  indnces  me  to  de- 
mand the  acknowledgment. 

^^  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  Wyndham/' 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  Marquess  of  E  '  ^s 
letter  and  his  own  were  returned  to  Claude  in 
one  from  Carolan,  containing  the  foUowing  lines. 

mb.  wtndham. 
"  Sir, 
*^  I  enclose  the  letter  of  the   Marquess  of 

E as  well  as  your  own,  without  any  other 

reply  to  the  '  demand  ^  you  make  for  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  *•  error,^  than  that  men^s  opi- 
nions are  their  own  and  differ  in  many  points 
more  doubtfid  and  important  than  the  present. 
There  is  an  account  at  my  bankers  of  fifty 
pounds,  which  I  will  thank  you  to  settle. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Carolan.^ 
Claude  tore  the  letter  into  pieces  and  dropped 
it  on  the  floor.    Its  injustice  and  insolence  he 
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felt  for  a  moment  bitterly,  but  he  thought  Cbxo- 
Ian  a  fool,  and  then  dismissed  the  subject  from 
his  mind,  he  trusted  for  ever. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  footman 
brought  in  two  more  letters.  One  was  in  his 
banker'^s  hand,  which  he  welcomed  with  pleasure. 
He  had  not  only  long  since  used  all  his  leadj 
cash,  but  he  had  considerably  anticipated  his 
income.  His  late  payments  for  Mrs.  Denham 
had  caused  him  to  do  this ;  and  as  for  the  fifty 
pounds,  for  which,  in  a  casual  transaction  with 
Carolan  respecting  a  horse,  he  had  become  ii^ 
debted  to  him,  and  which  that  gentleman  so 
singularly  demanded,  he  had  really  almost  now 
forgotten  to  repay  it.  Nor  did  he  find  in  the 
pertinacity  with  which  it  was  demanded,  any* 
thing  more  than  the  desire  of  a  little  mind  to 
avail  itself  of  the  most  trifling  opportunity  of 
offering  an  insult.  Since  his  payments  for  Mrs- 
Denham,  he  had  not,  in  fact,  the  means  to  re- 
fund it  till  the  receipt  of  the  usual  remittance 
from  his  London  banker,  which  he  had  some 
time  before  written  for,  and  which  he  now  erery 
day  expected.     He  opened  the  present  letter 
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therefore,  with  a  feelii^  of  pleasure  as  offering 
the  means  to  settle  his  accounts  and  quit  Ber- 
lin immediately.  It  was  not  without  reading 
it  over  two  or  three  times  that  he  was  able  to 
comprehend  its  fnll  import.    It  was  as  follows  : 

"  Sib,  "  London. 

*'  We  beg  to  inform  you,  for  your  govern- 
ment, that  the  sum  hitherto  deposited  in  our 
hands,  on  your  account,  has  been  withheld  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  we  are  instructed  that  it 
will  not  hereafter  be  continued. 

"  We  are  also  grieved  to  inform  you  that, 
upon  the  presentation  of  your  last  draft,  we 
were  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  declin- 
ing to  accept  it,  on  account  of  the  irregularity 
attending  your  having  drawn  it  considerably  in 
advance  of  your  income. 

*^  We  annex  a  statement  of  your  account, 
wherein  you  will  perceive  that  your  drafts 
amount  to        .  .  .  <£^563 

whereas  your  income,  up  to  the  Ist  of 

June,  amounts  to   .  .  £5Z5 


leaving  at  your  debit    .  .  ^38 
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of  which  we  reqaest  you  will  take  due  note, 
in  order  to  reimburse,  immediatelj,  the  ba- 
lance, which  we  are  instructed  to  desire  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

"  We  remain,  sir, 
"  Your  very  obedient  servants, 

«  N.  B &  Co." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

It  often  happens  that  a  misfortnne  falls  upon 
us  precisely  at  the  time  when  we  are  least  able 
to  bear  it.  This  was  now  the  case  with  Claude. 
He  had  not  overdrawn  his  salary  at  any  former 
time,  nor  had  he  ever  before  been  in  debt. 
But  Rossi  had  been  a  considerable  tax  on  him. 
The  hundred  pounds  to  Mrs.  Denham  had  taken 
all  his  means.  He  was  naturally  careless  of 
money,  and  he  now  found,  with  alarm  and 
horror,  that  his  expenses  amounted  to  consider- 
ably more  than  he  had  the  power  to  pay. 
He  would  be  unable  even  to  discharge  his  hotel 
bill.  He  owed  about  thirty  pounds  besides  the 
thirty-eight  pounds  to  the  London  banker,  and 
a  small  protested  draft.  The  note  of  Caro- 
lan  now  startled  him.  It  wore  a  different  as- 
pect, but  it  was  still  as  full  of  mystery  as  of 
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perplexity.  It  was  a  demand  of  payment  of 
the  fifty  ponnds,  couched  in  terms  intentioDaDy 
insoltingf  and  implying  a  suspicion  that  it  might 
not  be  liquidated.  With  aU  his  fiuicied  self- 
discipline,  his  blood  boiled  at  an  insult,  but  one 
thus  deliberately  preferred  by  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  money  which  he  could  not  pay,  had 
a  character  of  its  own  not  at  all  agreeable. 
He  had  promised  Carolan,  at  their  last  inter- 
view,  to  settle  it  at  once.  He  had  thus  far 
neglected  doing  so,  in  consequence  of  the  whid 
of  affairs  in  which  he  had  been  inyolved. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  evils  which  can  beftl  & 
man,  poverty,  if  not  the  very  worst,  is,  as 
society  is  constructed,  the  most  difficult  to  en- 
dure with  cheerfulness,  and  the  most  full  of 
bitter  humiliations  and  pains.  Sickness  has 
its  periods  of  convalescence,  and  even  guilt  of 
repentance  and  reformation.  For  the  loss  of 
friends,  time  affords  relief>  and  religion  aD<I 
philosophy  open  consolation.  But  poverty  is 
unremitting  misery,  perplexity,  restlessness  and 
shame.  It  is  the  vulture  of  Prometheus.  I^ 
is  the  rock  of  Sisyphus.    It  throws  over  tb^ 
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tmiversal  world  an  aspect  which  only  the  poor 
nan  see  and  know.  The  woes  of  life  become 
more  terrible,  because  they  fall  nnalleviated 
upon  the  heart,  and  its  pleasures  sicken,  even 
more  than  its  woes,  as  they  are  beheld  by  those 
who  cannot  enjoy  them.  The  poor  man  in  so- 
ciety is  almost  a  felon.  The  cold,  openly  sneer, 
and  the  arrogant  insult  with  impunity.  The 
very  earth  joins  his  enemies,  and  spreads  ver- 
dant glades  and  tempting  woods,  where  his  foot 
may  never  tread.  The  very  sky,  with  a  human 
malice,  when  his  fellow-beings  have  turned  him 
beneath  its  dome,  bites  him  with  bitter  winds, 
and  drenches  him  with  pitiless  tempests.  He 
almost  ceases  to  be  a  man ;  he  is  lower  than 
the  brute,  for  brutes  are  clothed,  and  fed, 
and  have  their  dens;  but  the  penniless  wan- 
derer, turned  with  suspicion  firom  the  gate  of  the 
noble,  or  the  thatched  roof  of  the  poor,  is  help- 
lessly adrift,  amid  more  dangers  and  pains  than 
befal  any  other  creature. 

In  an  instant,  from  his  easy  station,  when, 
self-dependent,  he  could  smile  at  Elkington,  and 
turn  his  back  upon  Carolan  and  the  world,  the 
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proud  and  haughty  Wyndliam  was  reduced  to 
utter  and  hopeless  destitution.  He  was  lite^ 
rally  beggared.  He  was  worse  than  beggared— 
he  was  in  debt,  and  he  saw  no  means  of  extri* 
eating  himself.  He  was,  moreover,  debtor  to  a 
man  who  hated  and  despised  him,  and  who  had 
shown  himself  capable  of  insulting  the  more  open- 
ly as  he  found  his  victim  the  more  defenceless. 
This  was  a  position  which  startled  him  with  pe- 
culiar horror.  What  was  he  to  do  P  How  was 
he  to  pay  the  liabilities  he  had  contracted  ? 
How  was  he  to  leave  Berlin  ?  Where  was  he  to 
go  ?  In  what  way  was  he  hereafter  to  maintain 
himself?  These  questions  pressed  themselvei 
upon  his  mind  with  a  fierce  importunity,  resem- 
bling nothing  which  he  had  ever  before  experi- 
enced. 

<<  Well,^  said  he,  pacing  his  room  to  and  hoy 
slowly,  ^^  I  am,  then,  a  beggar.  I  am  a  debtor. 
From  what  cruel  hand  can  this  new  blow  pro- 
ceed ?  What  can  it  mean  ?  Can  I  live  ? 
How?  with  what  hope  of  happiness,  or  ho- 
nour f  Life,  to  me,  was  already  deprived  of 
nearly  every  charm !  what  will  it  now  become  ? 
Had  I  not  better  have  fiallen  beneath  the  aim 
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of  Elkington  ?  hod  I  not  better,  as  a  Roman 
would,  Yoluntarilj  leave  the  earth,  where  I  seem 
to  have  no  more  right  to  dwell  ?^ 

But  these  thoughts  soon  gave  way  to  others, 
calmer  and  more  sensible. 

*^  I  am  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  can  lift 
up  and  put  down  at  pleasure.  Were  suicide 
even  right  in  itself,  it  would  not  be  so  in  me. 
I  am  a  debtor.  I  would  rest  in  my  grave 
without  wronging  any  one  of  a  shilling.  I  am 
young,  strong,  and  healthy.  I  will  not  be  idle. 
I  will  seek  some  occupation.  I  do  not  care 
bow  toilsome,  or  mean.  The  world  ?  I  have 
already  shown  that,  while  I  respect  its  honest 
opinions,  I  despise  its  prejudices.  Its  scorn  and 
hisses  are  nothing  for  me,  when  I  do  not  de- 
serve them.  I  will  descend  into  a  lower  class 
of  life,  as  the  taunting  Carolan  advised  me. 
I  will  labour,  if  it  be  at  the  plough.  I  will  do 
anjrthing  rather  than  live  dependent,  idle,  or 
in  debt.'' 

Nervous  and  agitated  by  this  formidable  pros- 
pect, he  continued  walking  to  and  fro,  endear 
vouring  to  calm  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  and 

VOL.  II.  o 
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to  decide  instantly  upon  some  future  line  of 
conduct.  Many  were  the  singular  ideas  wfaicb 
occurred  to  him.  He  was  now  unable  to 
escape  from  the  ansasHin  who  pursued  him  6o 
mysteriously.  Mrs.  Denham  would  find  the 
annuity  he  had  settled  upon  her  stopped.  He 
must  write  to  her  immediately.  What  would 
Carolan  say,  when  he  found  he  had  broken  his 
promise  to  deposite  the  money  P  What  would 
the  banker  say,  on  receiving  news  of  his  pro- 
tested bill  ?  What  would  the  few  who  still 
defended  him  in  the  society  where  he  had  once 
been  so  flatteringly  receiyed,-^what  would  they 
think  and  say,  upon  finding  EUdngton's  prophe- 
cies true,  that  he  was  an  adyenturer  without 
means  ?  Madame  Wharton,  General  St.  Hil- 
laire,  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  N"  ■ ',  and 
a  half-dozen  others,  who  had  always  remained 
kind  towards  him,  and  who  even,  generously 
and  confidingly,  ofiered  their  intimacy  to  hinOf 
~-  would  not  even  they  now  fiedl  off  ?  would 
not  the  pompous  and  conceited  Carolan,  whose 
mind  and  heart  seemed  filled  with  egotism,  to 
the  exclusion  of  sense  and  feeling,  now  have 
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&cts  of  his  own  to  state  against  him  ?  Had  he 
not  broken  his  word  ?  Had  he  not  borrowed 
money,  which  he  was  unable  to  pay  ?  Sharp 
was  the  pang  with  which  he  revolved  these 
thoughts.  Another  day  passed  away — ^we  will 
not  describe  how  painfully.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  determined  to  go  forth  into  the  air, 
hoping  that  a  walk,  his  favourite  resource  in 
moments  of  agitation,  would  cool  the  fever  of 
lus  blood,  and  suggest  some  more  &vourable 
view  of  his  prospects. 

He  had  taken  his  hat,  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  when  a  man  entered.  He 
was  a  chasseur  of  Count  Carolan.  Claude  had 
known  him  previously,  and  had  remarked  in 
him  a  watchful  attention  to  his  wishes,  and  a 
profound  and  almost  ludicrous  respect.  There 
was  now  a  change  in  his  manner.  He  came 
in  without  knocking,  slammed  the  door  after 
him,  and  neither  took  off  his  hat,  nor  raised 
his  hand,  as  was  his  custom. 

*^  Monsieur  le  Comte  sends  this  letter,  and 

begs  an  answer.^** 

Claude  looked  at   him  with   astonishment, 

o  2 
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then  broke  the  seal.  As  he  did  so,  the  man 
walked  around  the  room,  examined  the  pictores 
upon  the  walls,  and  half  hmnmed  a  tune.  The 
letter  ran  thus:— 

*'  Count  Carolan  begs  that  Mr.  Wyndham 
will  give  the  bearer  the  fifty  pounds  he  owes 
him,  or  that  he  will  name  an  hour  during  the 
day,  when  he  will  deposite  the  sum  at  his 
bankers.  He  will  please  to  conununicate  with 
the  bearer.'' 

'*  Do  you  know  the  contents  of  this  letter  ?^ 
demanded  Claude. 

'*  Oui,  monsieur.'' 

^'  Tell  your  master  I  will  see  the^  banker 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  the  morning." 

*'^  Non,  monsieur.  It  must  be  done  at  once. 
Monsieur  le  Comte  requested  me  not  to  leave 
you,  without  either  the  money,  or  your  distinct 
promise  to  pay  it,  at  a  fixed  hour  to-day. 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  has  sent  to  the  police,  also, 
to  stop  your  passport !" 

*'  My  passport  ?    The  police  ! " 

^^  Oui,  Monsieur,"  said  the  man,  with  a  smile, 
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at  the  same  time  ammging  his  cravat  and  col- 
lar, somewhat  affectedlj. 

There  is  something  in  petty  insolence  more 
difficult  to  endure  than  in  insults  more  pro- 
nounced ;  Claude  felt  all  his  self-government 
necessary  to  restrain  him  from  thrusting  the 
fellow  down  stairs. 

*'  I  will  see  the  banker  at  two  this  morning/" 
said  Claude ;  *'  or,  if  your  master  wishes,  I 
will  see  himself  » 

*^  Non,  Monsieur ;  Monsieur  le  Comte  does 
not  wish,  to  see  you.  He  wishes  you  to  trans- 
act business  with  me."" 

"  With  you  ?"" 

*'  Oui,  Monsieur,^  and  he  sat  down  upon  the 
sofa ;  *'  and  I  wish  you  to  make  haste,  if  you 
please,  for  I  too,  am  a  little  pressed.  Mon- 
sieur might  as  well  give  the  money,  or  worse 
may  come  of  it," 

'^  When  your  master  sends  a  messenger  whom 
a  gentleman  can  receive,  or  a  gentleman  would 
send,"  said  Claude,  *'  I  will  return  an  answer.*" 

**  Oh !  very  well.  Monsieur,''  said  the  man. 
'^  You  mean  to  be  impertinent,  I  see.     I  shall 
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wait,  however,  till  Monsieur  le  Comte  sends 
another  messenger,  which  he  will  probably  do 
presently.'' 

And  he  very  coolly  raised  his  legs  upon  the 
sofa,  and  reaching  a  book,  opened  it  with  the 
air  of  a  young  lord  looking  into  the  last  new 
novel. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  an  end  to  all  things. 
Be  this  as  it  may  respecting  other  matters, 
there  was  certainly  an  end  to  Claude's  patience. 
He  very  leisurely  grasped  the  fellow  by  the 
throat,  and  lifted  him  unceremoniously  to  the 
door. 

*^  You  shall  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  a  gen- 
tleman, or  I  '11  post  you,"  said  the  man. 

The  next  moment  he  was  thrust  down  stairs 
at  some  peril  to  his  neck. 

^*  Well,"  said  Claude,  heated  and  indignant, 
^*  I  commence  my  new  condition  well.  Is  it 
possible  that  Carolan  can  have  already  heard 
the  change  in  my  fortune?  Who  could  tell 
him?  What  mystery  surrounds  me?  What 
devils  are  sporting  with  my  destiny  ?" 
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He  had  once  more  taken  his  hat,  but  was 
again  interrupted  by  the  waiter  of  the  hotel. 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,''  said  Claude,  **  I  forgot 
I  had  rung ;  but  did  you  see  that  fellow  whom 
I  put  out  of  my  room  just  now  P'' 

'^  Yes,"  said  the  man,  bluntly. 

"  Well,  never  let  him  enter  my  door  again  I'' 

^'  He 's  got  as  much  right  here  as  another,"" 
said  the  man,  quietly ;  ^'  perhaps  more."' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  scoundrel  ?"'  said 
Claude. 

"Civil  words,  mein  Herr^'^  said  the  man. 
"  There  's  your  bill  r 

"  My  bm  ?     I  did  not  order  it.'' 

**  No,  I  suppose  not." 

The  truth  crossed  his  mind. 

«  Well,  put  it  on  the  table ;  I'll  look  over  it." 

The  man  went  out,  and  left  the  door  open. 

^^  Come  back,"  said  Claude,  "  and  shut  the 
door  after  you." 

« 

The  fellow  turned  his  face,  whistled,  and 
went  on  his  way  without  paying  him  the  slight- 
est attention. 
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"Ab,  I  forgoC  thought  Claude:  "I  am 
poor.  It  is  already  known/^  and  with  a  heavy 
heart,  he  made  a  third  attempt  to  walk,  which 
luckily  was  successful,  though,  as  he  went  out, 
the  landlord  and  waiter  eyed  him  with  a  sus- 
picion which  almost  indicated  an  intention  to 
stop  him. 

Sad  were  his  thoughts,  as  he  sought  once 
again  his  favourite  retreat  in  the  Thiergartcn^ 
and  it  was  characteristic  of  him,  that  the  dis- 
appointment to  which  his  adversity  would  sub- 
ject Rossi,  and  particularly  Mrs.  Denbam  and 
Ellen,  gave  him  much  pain  even  amid  his 
gloomy  views  of  his  own  future  affairs.  Embar- 
rassment, humiliation,  and  actual  want  stared 
him  in  the  face. 

It  was  deep  noon  as  he  found  himself  in  the 
centre  of  the  wood.  The  park  at  this  hour, 
in  the  middle  of  a  Summers's  day,  appears  like 
the  cool  abodes  of  the  blessed.  It  is  almost 
entirely  deserted  by  human  intruders.  The  la- 
bourers are  at  their  toil.  The  fashion-hunters 
are  generally  abroad  elsewhere  at  the  various 
watering-places.  In  search  of  pleasure,  and  those 
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ID  town,  postpone  their  drive  till  the  snitry  heat 
has  given  way  to  the  cool  afternoon'  shadows. 
Scarcely  any  one  is  seen,  except  some  student 
with  his  book,  his  long  hair,  unshorn  beard, 
open  collar,  and  velvet  coat,  giving  to  him  the 
appearance  of  an  Italian  of  the  middle  ages ; 
or  perhaps  a  bronzed  peasant-woman,  drooping 
beneath  a  heavy  burden ;  or  an  officer  riding 
al6ng  the  deeply  shaded  avenues,  his  bright 
uniform,  nodding  feathers,  and  horse,  glancing 
through  the  trees.  The  breath  of  this  charming 
wood  was  cool  and  fragrant ;  its  moist  paths 
and  fanciful  bridges,  being  profusely  fringed  with 
flowers.  The  little  islands  lay  in  the  motionless 
water  fresh  and  green.  The  birds  called  to  each 
other  through  the  silent  glades.  The  beak  of 
the  woodpecker  made  the  forest  resound ;  the 
squirrels  leaped,  paused,  and  listened  in  the 
road ;  and  the  swan,  that  most  beautiful  ob- 
ject of  creation,  when  throned  on  the  water, 
gave  to  the  landscape  the  air  of  some  enchanted 
island,  which  Prospero  might  have  governed. 

BeautiAil  did  this  calm  bright    world  look 
to  Claude,  on  that  morning;    but   the  topics 

o  5 
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which  pressed  immediatelj  upon  him,  left  him 
little  leisure  for  his  ordinary  and  almost  volup- 
tuous enjoyment  of  nature.  Something  must  be 
done  at  once.  Action— instant  action  was  de- 
manded. He  could  not,  without  a  kind  of  dis- 
honesty, sleep  that  night  in  the  hotel.  Where 
was  he  to  deep  ?  He  had  no  friends  to  whom 
he  could  disclose  his  new  calamity,  and  if  he 
had,  taken  in  conjunction  with  all  that  had 
happened,  could  they  believe  him  ?  How  was 
he  to  pay  his  debts  ?  How  was  he  to  procure 
food  for  the  sustenance  of  life?  He  had  a 
valuable  wardrobe,  watch,  rings,  diamond  pin, 
a  horse.  He  thought  these  mig^t  bring  enough 
to  pay  Carolan,  the  banker  in  London,  and  his 
bills  in  Berlin.  He  determined  without  hesi- 
tation, to  sell  everything,  to  the  very  coat  he 
had  on,  rather  than  wrong  any  one.  He  re- 
solved to  dress  himself  at  once  in  clothes  be- 
fitting his  new  state.  He  resolved  to  listen  to 
no  £Edse  pride  or  shame.  Honour,  he  felt,  was 
in  itself,  not  in  the  trappings  and  the  suits, 
which  men  too  often  take  for  it.  As  to  occu- 
pation, there  was  but  one.     His  own  taste  had 
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rendered  him  a  proficient  in  langoages.  He 
made  a  wry  &ce  at  it;  but  before  he  had 
walked  an  hour  he  had  come  to  the  resolution 
to  offer  himself,  that  day,  as  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish. The  smile — ^the  sneer  of  those  who  had 
predicted  his  downfall,  when  they  should  wit- 
ness it,  rose  before  him.  But  his  mind  was 
really  brave,  and  the  habit  of  looking  to  his 
Maker  for  support,  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
against  these  painful  anticipations. 

The  degrading  blow  inflicted  by  Elkington, 
and  which  Claude  at  first  thought  could  never 
leave  his  mind,  was  already  forgotten  in  the 
wholesome  exercise  of  action,  in  the  preparations 
to  meet  the  real  exigencies  and  sober  duties 
of  life.  Even  Ida,  now  that  occupation  had 
displaced  idle  reveries,  he  regarded  with  cooler 
judgment.  His  love  for  her  was  far  from  being 
abated.  It  was  even  increased  by  what  had 
happened.  But  it  was  divested  of  hope.  It 
had  assumed  the  character  of  an  enchanting 
dream,  to  soothe  hereafter  his  solitary  mo- 
ments ;  to  compensate  him  for  the  homely 
cares  of  life ;    to  be  gazed  at  as  the  mariner 
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watches  the  polar  star,  who,  without  thinking 
to  reach  it,  makes  it  the  guide  of  his  steps. 

While  pursuing  these  thoughts,  he  had  pene- 
trated into  the  most  solitary  and  unfrequented 
recesses  where,  indeed,  there  was  no  regular  foot- 
path, but  only  green  lanes  winding  through 
thick  shrubberies,  and  lofty  trees,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  single  horsemen.  He  had  reached 
the  end  of  his  walk,  and  was  preparing  to  re- 
turn, when  his  foot  struck  against  something 
heavy,  which  he  thought  to  be  a  stone,  but 
for  a  peculiar  sound.  He  passed  on  for  several 
moments,  but  retraced  his  steps.  The  earth 
was  moist,  and  the  long  grass,  and  thick  sat- 
rounding  shrubbery,  showed  that  it  was  rarely 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  After  feeling 
about  for  some  time  with  his  foot,  he  struck 
the  object  again.  It  was  half  buried  in  the 
ground.  He  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  stout 
leathern  purse,  quite  full.  He  opened  it :  the 
contents  were  louis  d'^ors.  He  sat  down  and 
counted  them.  There  were  two-hundred  and 
fifty. 

Claude  emerged  from  the  shadowy  recess, 
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and  looked  ftround.  Not  a  person  was  to  be 
seen,  though  he  half  expected  to  behold  some 
human  face  gazing  on  him.  The  wood  was  as 
hushed  as  at  midnight,  except  occasionally 
the  woodpecker  tapped  the  hollow  trunk  of 
the  birch,  or  an  acorn  dropped  through  the 
leaves,  or  a  squirrel  stood  still,  listening,  start- 
ing, close  to  his  side,  as  if  watching  against  every 
intruder-;  or  the  crow,  which  slowly  floated  over 
him  close  to  the  tree  tops,  uttered  his  hoarse 
cry.  He  looked  at  the  purse  again.  It  was 
wet,  mildewed  and  nearly  decayed.  The  clasp 
was  covered  with  mould.  It  had  possibly  been 
months,  perhaps  years  where  he  had  found  it. 

He  advanced  towards  home.  A  ragged 
man  met  him.  His  features  were  bloated  with 
intemperance.  His  face  was  haggard,  and  yet 
vicious  in  its  expression,  and  he  was  almost 
destitute  of  clothing. 

'^  A  pfenning,^  said  the  beggar,  holding  out 
his  hands. 

Claude  gave  him  a  groschen.  He  gazed 
at  it  surprised  at  receiving  so  much  more  than 
he  had  asked,  and  went  away  looking  back  once 
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or  twice.  He  little  knew  how  near  he  had 
been  to  wealth.  Claude  thought  of  the  bless- 
ing which  that  money  would  be  to  him,  and 
to  himself;  but  he  thought  of  it  without  wayer- 
ing.  He  knew  the  course  of  right  was  fixed, 
and  was  not  only  the  noblest,  but  the  most  ad- 
vantageous to  pursue. 

«<  Elkington  has  accused  me  of  dishonourable 
intentions,^  he  thought;  <*I  could  have  shot 
him  for  the  slander,  but  what  would  that  prove? 
Here  Heaven  sends  me  an  occasion  to  conAite 
the  charge  by  my  conduct  !^^ 

And  had  he  been  about  to  expend  the  money 
in  pleasure,  he  could  not  have  felt  more  impa- 
tience than  he  experienced,  to  return  the  new- 
ly found  treasure  to  its  owner. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

On  re-entering  the  town,  Claude  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  walls,  trees,  and  fences,  where 
public  bills  were  usually  posted,  and  which  he 
had  never  thought  of  regarding  before.  There 
were  advertisements  of  concerts  in  the  gardens, 
of  fireworks,  menageries,  theatres,  auctions,  &c. 
At  length,  one  larger  than  the  rest,  conspicu- 
ously headed,  '^  One  hundred  thaUrs  reward  r 
met  his  eye.  On  examining  it,  he  read  as  fol- 
lows :^ 

^^  Lost  on  the  first  of  January,  in  or  about 
the  town,  a  leathern  purse  containing  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  louis.  The  finder  will  receive 
the  above  reward  on  presenting  the  purse  at 
the  comptoir  of  Monsieur  Kuhl,  No.  488,  Klos- 
ter  Strasse.'^ 

The  bill  was  blackened,  weather-worn,  and 
nearly  efi*aced.    Part  of  it  had  been  torn  oS 
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by  some  idle  hand,  and  a  stariog  new  adver- 
tisement of  a  '*  Grosser  concert^  was  pasted 
nearly  over  it  as  a  thing  past  and  forgotten. 
Claude  instantly  bent  his  way  towards  the 
connting-house  of  Monsieur  Kuhl. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  he  entered  the 
comptoir  and  found  himself,  after  passing  an 
ante-chamber,  in  a  large  apartment  611ed  with 
clerks  behind  high  desks  and  counters  ;  he 
inquired  for  Mr.  KUhl,  and  was  asked  for 
his  card,  which  the  young  man  after  reading, 
not  without  marks  of  interest,  carried  in  to  his 
chef.  The  young  man  presently  returned  and 
desired  Claude  to  walk  into  a  private  room. 
Mr.  Kuhl  was  writing.  He  was  one  of  the 
richest  bankers  in  Berlin ;  a  large  plain-looking 
person  not  dressed  with  much  neatness.  One 
could  scarcely  have  conceived  from  his  appear- 
ance that  he  was  worth  millions.  He  looked  up, 
rose  and  himself  handed  a  chair  to  his  visiter. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Mr. 
Claude  Wyndham,  the  gentleman  la^y  con- 
nected with  the  dreadful  affair  which  has  hap- 
pened in  our  town  and  created  such  a  sen- 
sation ?'' 
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« 

Claade  acquiesced. 

'^  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham.  Do  not  blush,  young  man,'^  said  Mr. 
Kiihl,  for  Claude  coloured  at  the  allusion  ;  ^*  I 
am  the  father  of  three  sons,  as  hot  afler  gun- 
powder as  if  it  were  good  wine ;  and  I  have 
learned,  with  great  admiration,  your  whole  con- 
duct in  this  affair.  Don't  blush,  sir,  to  have 
set  your  face  against  duelling.  You  haye  acted 
nobly.  Every  father,  every  mother,  every  wife 
and  child  in  the  universe,  ought  to  bless  and 
support  you.  Such  an  example  is  worthy  a 
hero.  Your  illustrious  countryman,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  did  the  same,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  Washington  the  great  American  soldier 
and  statesman  discountenanced  the  practice. 
Sir,  in  the  name  of  my  family,  in  the  name 
of  mankind,  I  thank  you.^ 

And  the  honest  man,  who  had  risen  in  his 
enthusiasm,  seized  Claude^s  hand  and  shook  it 
heartily. 

*^  Sir,"^  said  Claude,  '^  I  have  acted  according 
to  my  conscience,  and  your  approbation  as  a 
stranger  is  grateful  to  me."" 

^^  Conscience,  sir  ?    I  ^m  glad  to  find  that  a 
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man  of  joor  appearance,  and  moying  in  yoor  ex- 
alted rank  of  life  has  <«e.  The  young  folks  of 
the  day  geneially  are  without  it.  Egad  !  their 
corsets  are  laced  so  tight  that  there  isn'^t  room 
for  it.'' 

And  he  langhed  loudly  at  his  humour. 

^'  I  shall  always  be  too  proud  if  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  wiU  honour  me  by  a  visit ;  my  wife  and 
daughters  want  to  see  you.  You  are  prayed 
for  in  our  £Eimily.     You  have  saved  bloodshed.'' 

"  I !  indeed,  sir  ?" 

^*  My  son  has  met  you  somewhere,  and  it 
seems  has  a  great  esteem  for  you.  I  don't 
wonder,  sir ;  egad !  now  I  look  at  you,  I  don't 
wonder.  Well,  sir^  this  young  whipper-snap- 
per, only  nineteen,  must  get  into  a  quarrel  with 
another  blockhead.  My  boy  was  struck ;  swords 
were  chosen.  The  ground  was  selected,  and 
the  young  fools  would  have  cut  each  other's 
ears  and  noses  off  as  sure  as  fate,  if  Madame 
Wharton  had  not  happened  to  come  in.  I  'm 
her  banker,  sir.  She  visits  our  family,— God 
bless  her !  and  a  noble  creature  she  is.  She 
gave  us  your  history,  sir.     My  son  heard  how 
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you  had  borne  a  blow,  passing  it  over  with 
the  contempt  it  merited  rather  than  commit 
a  crime.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on  him, 
for  the  boy  has  a  sool.  He  went  to  his  ad- 
versary and  told  him  he  had  come  to  exchange 
apologies.  They  did  so,  and  they  are  now 
the  best  friends  possible.  One  bold  example 
goes  far,  particularly  with  the  yonng.  Let 
a  few  more  men  like  yon  thns  discountenance 
duelling,  and  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of 
vulgar  blackguards  and  cutthroats,  where  alone 
it  deserves  to  be  sanctioned.  Sir,  I  honour 
you,  and  if  ever  I  can  serve  you  in  any  way, 
command  me  to  any  extent.  My  house,  my 
purse,  are  at  your  service.^ 

*^I  have  not  come  to  take  purses  to-day, 
but  to  give  them,'^  said  Claude,  whom  this 
narration  had  restored  to  a  part  of  his  natural 
ease  and  gaiety  of  manner.  *^  Yon  are  named 
as  the  person  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  gold, 
lost  in  January.*" 

**  Well,  sir  ?^ 

"  Here  it  is.^' 

"  Why,  where  on  earth  did  you  light  upon  it  ?^ 
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^^  I  found  it  this  morning  in  the  park.'" 

"  By  heaven  !  you  know  not  what  you  >e 
done."^  He  seized  his  hat.  ^*  You  shall  take 
a  walk  with  me.  It  is  not  iar.  I  will  show 
you  something  which  will  repay  your  trouble.'" 

Claude  began  to  think  the  old  gentleman 
was  crazy  from  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
went  ptt£5ng  and  blowing  along  through  the 
streets,  muttering  half  uttered  exclamations  of 
impatience  and  joy. 

"  Here  we  are,'^  said  Mr.  Kiihl. 

They  stopped  before  a  little  low  poor-looking 
house  in  Friedrich  Strasse.  Mr.  Kiihl  hurried 
up  to  the  fifth  story  and  knocked.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  little  old  lady,  neatly  dressed, 
but  with  a  pale  countenance.  Nothing  could 
be  more  scanty  than  the  Aimiture  of  the  room. 
Upon  a  mean  bed  lay  another  female,  an  in- 
valid, and  a  little  poorly  clothed  child  sat  on 
the  floor  eating  a  piece  of  dry  black  bread. 

*'  Come  in  !  come  up  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  man 
Dieu !  I  Ve  brought  a  visiter.  Come  up, 
Monsieur.^^ 

The  little   old   lady  courtesied  with   an   air 
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of  good  breeding  which  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  the 
things  around  her. 

^^  Pray  be  seated,^  said  she,  handing  the  two 
broken  chairs. 

*'  I  want  you  to  relate  to  this  Monsieur  your 
history,^  said  Mr.  Kiihl,  ''be  brief,  for  he^'s 
a  hard-hearted  dog,  and  won\  bear  any  ampli- 
fications.^ 

The  old  lady  looked  rather  surprised. 
''  I  really  don'^t  know,^^  said  she  in  French, 
''  why  I  should  trouble  Monsieur  with  miseries 
which  he — ^ 

"  Nach  !  obey  me^  said  Mr.  Kuhl.  "  Tell 
it ;  I  am  sure  it  will  amuse  him.  He  ^s  ex*^^ 
tremely  fond  of  tragedy."" 

"*•  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean/^  said  the 
old  lady,  '^  but  I  know  you  are  my  only  friend, 
Mr.  Kiihl,  and  I  shall  comply.'^ 

"And  in  the  very  fewest  words  possible,^ 
added  Kiihl. 

"  Well,  then  !  we  are  two  poor  sisters  ; 
our  parents  were  rich,  but  lost  all  their  for- 
tune, and  then  their  lives.     We  had  one  sister ; 
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flhe  was  goyemesa  in  the  fiunily  of  a  Rnssiaii 
noblmnao,  twenty  years.  We  scarcely  heard 
anything  of  her,  till  one  day  the  news  anived 
of  her  death.  She  had  amassed,  or,  a  consi- 
derable snm,  abont  two  hundred  and  fifty  Lods 
d^ors.  We  were  old  and  destitute,  and  she 
had  consigned  this  money  on  her  dying  bed 
to  a  servant  of  her  patron  who  had  permission 
to  travel.  He  brought  it  to  Berlin,  and  here 
he  lost  it;  so,  at  least  he  says.  His  master 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  gambled  it 
away,  and  he  is  at  this  instant  in  Siberia.  This 
has  been  the  last  we  ever  heard  of  our  little 
property.  My  poor  surviving  sister  is  an  in- 
valid, and  we  are  struggling  along  with  as  much 
resignation  as  possible.^^ 

''  There  is  your  money  !^  sud  Kiihl.  **  Hand 
it  out,  Mr.  Wyndham.^ 

And  it  was  with  a  sincere  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion that  Claude  laid  the  purse  upon  the  table. 

<'  Count  them,""  said  Mr.  Kuhl. 

She  did  so. 

"  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty.'" 

^'  Now  you  are  happy,  and  independent  for 
life.^ 
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^^  And  that  poor  innocent  being  in  Siberia !  ^ 
said  she. 

Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  desolate  little 
old  lady,  and  the  invalid  half  rose  in  her  bed  to 
gaze. 

*'  There  is  a  reward,  70a  know !  ^  said  Kiihl. 

<^  Not  a  cent,^  said  Claude.  ^*  I  would  not 
niingle  this  pleasure  with  any  interested  feeling 
for  the  world." 

^*  I  thought  as  much  !  ^  said  KUhl. 

^^  Who  are  you,  sir  ?  ^  said  the  lady,  turning 
to  Claude. 

^^  No  matter.  I  will  come  and  see  you  again 
by  and  by.  In  the  mean  time^  you  had  better 
let  Mr.  Kiihl  take  charge  of  your  newly-found 
prize,  for  it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  lose  it 
again. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND   VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  mightiest  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  human  heart,  affect  but  little  the  outward 
world,  and  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  an  indivi- 
dual, interrupt  but  slightly  the  order  of  affairs. 
The  gay  society  of  Berlin,  as  well  as  a  large 
part  of  the  people,  went  to  Spandow  to  behold 
the  mock  siege  of  that  fortress.  Claude  had 
determined  to  take  no  notice  of  the  late  occur- 
rence which  had  so  materially  altered  his  condi- 
tion, and  not  through  any  false  shame  to  shrink 
from  being  seen.  He  determined  to  view  this 
interesting  military  festival,  and  to  mount  his 
horse  for  the  last  time  before  he  sold  him.     He 
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therefore  rode  out  with  the  crowd.  Carriages 
fiili  of  ladies  and  gentlemen^  royal  equipages 
and  thousands  of  equestrians  and  pedestrians 
were  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  general  ^^e.  When 
he  reached  Spandow,  he  left  his  horse  at  an  inn 
and  ascended  the  ramparts.  The  scene  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  animated.  Large  bodies 
of  troops,  amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand, 
were  disposed  for  defence  upon  the  walls  and 
at  the  windows  of  the  houses  over-looking  the 
ramparts.  As  many  more  were  also  stationed 
before  the  walls  preparatory  to  the  attack.  For 
a  long  time  the  crbwds  of  spectators  came 
thronging  into  the  town.  Claude  secured  a  very 
•good  place  on  the  ramparts,  surrounded  by 
troops,  bombs,  shells,  cannons,  be. 

As  he  stood  here,  with  a  group  of  gentlemen 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  attack,  a  young 
man  of  g^iteel  address,  but  whom  he  had  never 
met  in  society,  addressed  him  in  B^rendi. 

^*  This  is  a  very  pretty  scene,  sir ;  we  shall 
have  a  good  view  as  we  stand.*" 

Claude  replied  politely,  and  the  stranger  was 
pleased  to  continue  the  conversation. 
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"  Do  you  reside  in  Berlin  ?  ^  inqxdred  the 
jonng  man. 

^<  I  am  a  trayeller,*"  said  Clande ;  "  I  have 
been  in  Berlin  during  the  wintar.^ 

"  I  hope  you  like  our  metropolis  ?  ^ 

"  Very  much/^ 

^'  Have  you  been  much  in  society  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal.'' 

^'  It  is  very  brilliant,  I  believe.'' 

"  Very." 

^^  Pray  were  you  acquainted  with  the  parties 
in  the  late  affair  which  has  made  so  much 
noise? 

''  What  affair  ? "  asked  Glaude. 

^'  The  duel  and  the  poltrennerie  ol  this  Mr« 
Wyndham." 

^*  Yes,  I  knew  the  parties." 

^^  Then,  sir,  you  can  perhaps  give  me  some 
information  upon  a  snligect  which  is  so  gene- 
rally talked  oi.  Elkington,  they  say,  casti- 
gated Wyndham,  who  dared  not  take  up  the 
quarrel,  and  who  had  been  caught  cheating  at 
cards." 

I  heard  no  such  report,"  said  Claude,  quiet- 
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]y,  but  shocked  to  find  how  little  justice  he 
could  expect  from  common  fame. 

**  There  was  a  dreadAil  fracas — Lord  Elking- 
ton  caught  Wyndham  with  marked  cards,  and 
horsewhipped  him.**^ 

*^  No,  no,**^  said  another  gentleman,  standing 
near,  *^  it  wasn^t  cheating  at  cards,  but  the  fel- 
low was  impertinent  to  a  young  countess,  whom 
Lord  Elkington  has  come  over  here  to  many, 
and  Elkington  challenged  him.  He  was  a  great 
coward,  as  any  one  must  be,  sir,  you  know,  to 
offer  rudeness  to  a  lady.  Finding  no  other 
means  available,  Elkington  tweaked  his  nose; 
kicked  him  down  stairs,  and  afterwards  horse- 
whipped him.    Pray  sir,  were  you  there  ? '" 

"  I  was.'' 

^'  Did  you  witness  the  afiair  ? "" 

**  I  did.'' 

^'  Then  do  tell  us  something  about  it.  They 
say  this  Mr.  Wyndham  took  as  sound  a  dmb- 
bing  as  possible  without  the  slightest  resistance.'^ 

*^  Why,  what  a  sneaking  rascal  I "  said  the 
first.     ''  That  Elkington  is  a  fine  fellow ;  be 
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drives  a  splendid  turn-out.  I  Ve  often  seen  him 
in  the  park.  He  ^s  a  capital  fellow,  and  a 
perfect  gentleman.^ 

"  He  must  be,'^  said  the  other.  "  I  wish 
I  had  been  there.  It  must  have  been  very 
amusing.     Pray  tell  us  exactly  how  it  was.^ 

"  Why,  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  spoil  your 
story,^  said  Claude,  smiling ;  "  but  if  you  wish 
it,  I  will  state  the  circumstances  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  the  truth." 

"  Do,  pray  do.  I  Ve  been  these  several 
days  running  about  trying  to  get  an  authentic 
statement.  I  do  like  to  see  these  explosions 
in  high  life.     They  are  capital.     Do  tell  us.*" 

^'  Lord  Elkington,"  said  Claude,  *'  attacked 
a  gentleman  who  was  from  principle  opposed 
to  duelling,  and  who  had  openly  and  often 
declared  his  determination  never  to  fight."*^ 

'*  Well,  that  showed  he  was  a  coward  at 
once,**^  said  the  young  man. 

"  To  be  sure  it  did,''  said  the  other ;  "  for 
what  reason  could  a  man  have  for  not  fighting 
a  duel,  but  cowardice  ?  " 
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^<  Certainly,^  said  the  other.  ^*  He  must  be 
a  contemptible  rascal.'*^ 

*^  The  gentleman  had  been  gniltj  of  no 
wrong,''  continued  Clande,  **  but  that  of  ex- 
posing a  yerj  dishonest  trick  of  Elkington,  and 
the  latter  gentleman  struck  him.'' 

^  Struck  him  f  well,  after  that — ^he  had  to 
fight,  then  ?  " 

^*  No.  He  declined,  and,  being  of  a  peculiar 
mode  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  duelling, 
he  preferred  to  bear  even  a  blow,  rather  than 
deviate  from  what  he  thought  the  path  of 
right." 

"  Ah,  bah !"  rejoined  the  other.  **  You  may 
depend  upon  it  he  is  an  infamous  coward.  A 
man  who  talks  about  principle,  and  virtue,  and 
conscience,  and  such  trash,  when  he  is  struck^ 
you  may  be  sure  is  a  sneaking  sort  of  fellow. 
What,  take  a  blow!  that's  what  do  gentle- 
man would  do,  under  any  circumstances,  right 
or  wrong.  If  any  one  struck  mf ,  I  would  shoot 
him,  and  never  after  feel  sorry  for  it.  I 
would,  indeed — I  would,  sir,  upon  my  honour. 
Wouldn't  you,  Bob  ?" 
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"Certainly,  would  IT**  said  Bob,  "a  man 
that  would  stand  a  blow  would  stand  a  kick ; 
and  a  man  that  would  stand  a  kick,  would 
stand  haying  his  nose  tweaked;  and  a  man 
that  would  stand  having  his  nose  tweaked,  must 
be  a  blackguard,  and  can^t  be  a  gentleman ;  for 
what  but  cowardice  could  keep  a  man  from 
fighting,  when  he  had  been  struckj  and  had  his 
nose  tweaked  ?^^ 

"  Ah  !  there 's  the  question.  I  agree  with 
you  exactly.*^ 

Claude  moved  a  little  away«  Many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  standing  around.  Some  of 
them  he  knew.  They  bowed  to  him  coolly, 
and  regarded  him  with  curiosity.  Once  he 
heard  a  lady  whisper  to  a  young  companion, 
"  There  !  that 's  he  ! ""  and  another  lady  touch- 
ed her  friend^s  shoulder,  and  whispered,  "  The 
person  that  was  horse-whipped  the  other  night 
by  Lord  Elkington.^^ 

And  several  lovely  faces  were  turned  towards 
hun  with  curiosity  and  derision. 

As  he  stood,  sometime  after,  with  his  back 
turned  to  a  group  of  young  ladies,  he  heard 
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them  talking  of  the  affair,  which  he  perceived 
had  excited  universal  attention. 

^^  Oh,  good  Lord  !  '^  said  one,  little  aware 
that  they  were  within  hearing  of  the  object  of 
their  remarks  —  ^*  what  a  strange  person  he 
must  be  !" 

*'  O  Dieu  !  if  I  were  a  gentleman,  I  would 
rather  be  killed  I  ^  said  another. 

^^  He  will  neyer  be  able  to  look  any  one  in 
the  face  again,^  added  a  third. 

^^  I  was  on  the  stairs  the  whole  time,^  said 
another.  '^  Papa  had  just  called  us  down,  and 
we  were  stopped  by  the  crowd,  and  then  I  stood 
and  saw  it  all.^ 

**  Oh  !  I  wish  I  had  seen  it ;  it  must  have 
been  very  interesting.'*' 

"  Oh,  yes  I  it  was,  very,  I  assure  you.  Lord 
Elkington  is  so  brave.  He  went  up  to  Mr. 
Wyndham,  and  called  him  all  sorts  of  names ; 
why,  if  he  had  done  so  to  me,  I  couldn't  have 
helped  boxing  his  ears  to  save  my  life.  He  said 
he  was  a  rascal,  a  coward,  and  all  sort  of  things.'' 

'^  And  what  did  Mr.  Wyndham  do,  then  ? 
Didn't  he  draw  his  sword  d'^ 
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^^  No,  poor  man,  he  was  so  extremely  afraid, 
he  didn^t  say  a  word.^ 

"Ah,  poor  fellow  !"  cried  the  rest. 

■ 

And  here  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

^*  Well,  that  is  exceedingly  fiinny,  pray  go 


on. 


"  Then  Mr.  Wyndham  said  he  conldn^t  fight 
a  duel,  and  Lord  Elkington  walked  up  to 
him,  and  struck  him.  I  screamed  right  out.  I 
thought  I  should  have  died  with  fright.^ 

"  Well,  what  then  ?'' 

**  Well,  then,  after  he  had  struck  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham, and  kicked  him  about  a  little,  till  he  was 
out  of  breath,  poor  Mr.  Denham  ran  up,  and 
called  Lord  Elkington  a  villain,  and  then 
Elkington  struck  him  too,  and  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham stood  by  all  the  time,  and  never  said  a 
word.*" 

"The  horrid  wretch  I"" 

"Then  poor  Mr.  Denham  half  drew  his 
sword;  he  was  just  going  to  kill  Elkington, 
and  I  was  just  going  to  faint,  when  out  jumps 
that  ridiculous,  little,  old  General  le  Beau,  and 
Mr.  Denham   went   away,  and  I   thought   I 
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should  have  died  of  laaghing,  and  the  next 
morning  Denham  was  shot  dead.^ 

**And  Mr.  Wyndham  never  did  anything 
about  it?'' 

•'  Never ;  only  think  how  horrid  !  ** 

"Didn't  shoot  him?'* 

«  No." 

"  Isn't  it  ridiculoos  ?  What  a  pity  Mr. 
Wyndham  is  such  a  coward  !  he  is  such  a  hand- 
some fellow  l'^ 

"  Oh  !  I  never  could  endure  him." 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Emily ;  he  is  the 
most  beautiftd  young  man  I  ever  saw ;  so  tsU, 
so  noble  !  0  heaven  !  what  a  pity  he's  such  a 
coward !" 

'<  Dear  me,"  said  the  first,  "  look  behind 
you." 

There  was  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  and 
then  they  all  tripped  away  to  another  place, 
with  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sapprass 
their  laughter. 

Claude  quietly  kept  his  position.  Presently 
a  group  of  young  men  came  by«    He  knew 
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them  alL    Like  everybody  else  they  were  talk- 
ing of  him. 

*^WelI,  I  say,^  said  one,  ^^no  gentleman, 
whatever  may  be  his  principles,  has  a  right  to 
fly  in  the  &ce  of  society.  If  he  "^s  right,  we  're 
wrong.    It  ^s  as  mnch  as  to  say  we  ^re  ruffians.'*'* 

^^  Certainly  !'^  said  another. 

''  I  don't  think  so,""  said  a  third.     '<  I  find 
something  noble  in  a  man's  adhering  to  his 
principles,  whatever  they  are.     They  say  any 
religion  is  better  than  none,  and  I  say,  any  ^ 
principle  is  better  than  none.'*'* 

**Ah,  bah!''  cried  a  gruff  voice,  "it's  all 
stuff.  The  fellow 's  a  coward,  and  takes  this 
method  to  conceal  it.  I've  no  respect  for  a 
man  who  will  not  fight.  He 's  a  coward,  and 
a  blow^  too  !  ah,  bah  !" 

*<  Oh  !  don't  talk  to  me  of  principles.  No 
one  can  be  a  gentleman — " 

^^  Yes,  who  can  stand  a  blow  ?"  demanded 
another. 

"Why,  a  fellow  spat  in  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's face,  and  he  did  not  return  it,"  said  the 
advocate  of  Claude,  though  rather  feebly. 
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"  Very  well,  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,^  said 
the  other. 

^*  But  why,  whj,^  said  the  voice  of  Lavalle, 
who  DOW  spoke  up,  for  the  first  time,  ^^  why  is 
that  magnanimous  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which 
is  the  reverse  in  Mr.  Wyndham.  I  find  him  a 
noble  fellow.  In  my  opinion,  (no  ofience  to  any 
one,)  he  is  the  bravest  nmn  I  ever  knew,  and 
one  of  high  character,  and  superior  genius.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  splendidly  done,  as  the 
manner  he  took  the  blow.  I  saw  he  did  not 
really  believe  Elkington  would  go  so  £u-  after 
what  he  had  said.  He  started  aghast ;  and  I 
thought  he  really  would  have  torn  him  limb 
from  limb.  Elkington  is  no  coward,  but  he 
quailed  before  Wyndham^s  eye.  I  believe  he 
would  have  killed  him  on  the  first  impulse  had 
he  not  been  held.  Talk  of  that  man'*8  being 
afraid,  indeed!  How  calmly,  —  how  nobly — 
how  beautifully  his  mind  has  quieted  and  put 
down  the  fiery  passions  in  his  breast.  I  love 
that  man.  He  is  too  noble  for  this  age.  I 
would  rather  have  his  friendship  than  that  of 
any  one  I  ever  saw  \^ 
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^'  Well,  welly  perhaps  so ;  he  did  look  like 
the  devil  when  he  caught  it.  I  '11  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that.**^ 

*^  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Messieurs,  he  ^s 
a  very  fine  fellow,^  said  Lavalle. 

^^  Well,  I  don'^t  think  so  i""  exclaimed  an- 
other. *^  I  think  after  all  his  cant  about  prin- 
ciple and  religion,  a  man  who  takes  a  blow 
must  be  a  coward.  A  blow  you  see,  gentle- 
men, is  a  devilish  serious  thing.  It 's  a — a  d— d 
serious  thing.     It 's,  as  one  may  say,  the  devil.'^ 

^^  So  it  is,^  said  another.  ^'  I  would  take 
anything  but  a  blow — '^ 

"  Or  a  kick,**'  cried  one. 

*^  Or  a  tweak  by  the  nose^*^  said  another. 

^'  These  are  insults  which  ought  to  be  paid 
for  with  blood." 

^'  That  is  the  creed  among  gentlemen,^  said 
another. 

'^  But,^  said  Lavalle,  ^'  these  things  depend 
upon  one'*8  character  and  mode  of  thinking. 
Honour  is  in  the  mind,  and  the  disgrace  of  a 
blow  is  conditional.     If  one  receives  it  passively 
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because  he  is  afraid  to  resent  it,  then  certainly 
a  blow  is  a  disgrace  of  the  last  extremity ;  but 
if  one  receives  it,  and  refuses  to  seek  the  ordi- 
nary redress  from  a  pure  principle,  because  he 
believes  that  an  intellectual  man  and  a  Christian 
ought  to  suffer  any  outward  indignity  rather 
than  violate  the  law  of  God^  I  say  that  man 
is  a  character  of  the  noblest  order,  and,  just  in 
the  proportion  in  which  he  shocks  the  preju- 
dices of  mankind,  and  exposes  himself  to  ridi- 
cule, misinterpretation,  and  odium — just  in  that 
proportion  his  abstaining  from  the  vulgar  mode 
of  vengeance  is  grand  and  brave ;  and  since  we 
are  created  in  the  image  of  our  Maker,  it 
should  be  our  object  to  think  and  act  like 
Him." 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  few  moments. 
Claude  had  already  wished  to  escape  the  im- 
propriety of  listening,  but  he  was  confined  to 
a  narrow  compass  by  the  crowd,  and  the 
troops,  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  it. 

The  conversation  was  resumed  by  Thomson 
who  said : 
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^^  In  mj  opinion  Mr.  Wyndham  is  a  good- 
for-nothing  fellow.^' 

**  Yes,  he ^8  a  {<hAj"  said  a  gmff  voice.  '^  Even 
if  he  ^s  not  a  coward,  he  is  a  fool  for  putting  him- 
self in  a  position  so  awkward  and  equivocal.  I  am 
no  coward,  neither/^  continued  the  gruJET  voice. 
*^Egad,  I^m  not  afraid  of  either  Elkington 
or  the  world ;  but  from  mere  motives  of  po- 
licy /  wouldn't  draw  the  eyes  of  all  man- 
kind on  me,  as  the  person  who  was  kicked — 
as  the  religious  gentleman  who  was  knocked 
down,  as  the  man  of  principle  who  got  his 
nose  tweaked."*' 

There  was  here  a  general  laugh. 

^*  Now,  suppose  I  were  as  much  of  a  wag 
as  I  chose  to  be,  and  wanted  some  sport,  what 
would  I  do  P  Why  the  first  time  I  saw  my' 
moral  gentleman  in  a  coffee-house,  I'd  walk 
me  up  to  him  with  ^  a  good  evening  to  you, 
sir,'  and  give  him  a  kick.  I  'd  then  take  an 
ice  or  two,  and  before  I  took  my  leave,  what 
would  I  do  ?  —  why,  just  walk  me  up  to  him 
again,  and  fetch  his  nose  a  tweak,  with,  *  adieu, 
Monsieur,  au  revoir !'      Well,  what 's  he  to  do 
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to  this?  nothing;  he  cWt  fight,  he  won't 
strike.  Egad !  every  mischieyous  schoolboy 
might  give  him  a  kicking  on  the  way  to 
school ;  every  garfon  at  a  restaurant^s  might 
cuff  his  ears;  there  's  no  living  with  such 
principles."^ 

"  That  ^8  very  true,^  said  Thomson. 

"  If  we  were  in  Heaven,  ah !  why  very  well ; 
but  we  are  not.*" 

^^  No,  certainly  not,^  said  Thomson. 

*'  Nor  likely  to  be,  some  of  us  !^  said  Lar 
valle. 

'^No,^  said  Thomson,  and  here  again  was 
a  general  laugh. 

**  Well,  I  ''ll  answer  what  has  been  observed,'^ 
said  Lavalle.  *^  The  wag  who  would  strike  a  man 
wantonly,  merely  because  he  was  secure  against 
retaliation,  and  that  man  one  who  refrained 
from  taking  personal  vengeance  out  of  respect 
to  the  laws,  society,  and  religion,  would  be  a 
scoundrel  so  despicable  that  I  for  one  would  not 
associate  with  him,  nor  frequent  the  company 
he  keeps.  Agamst  such  a  person,  the  laws 
would  interfere,  and  probably  he  would    find 
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himself  in  a  prison  before  long.  I  begin  to 
think  with  Wjndham,  that  men  who  grope 
about  for  ages  in  darkness  till  some  superior 
being  shows  the  way  out  of  it,  only  want  a 
few  resolute  persons,  of  undoubted  courage  and 
honour,  to  set  their  faces  against  duellings 
and  to  surrender  to  the  laws  the  charge  of 
punishing  personal  assaults  as  well  as  all  kind 
of  insults,  to  render  duelling  unfashionable  and 
vulgar.  What  a  world  of  misery  would  then 
be  saved  to  society,  what  groans  of  widows 
and  orphans  !^ 

*'  But,*"  said  one,  ^^  society  would  become  a 
pack  of  fellows  without  chivalry,  without  ho- 
nour ;  and  men  would  spit  in  each  others^  faces 
with  impimity.'*' 

*^  No.  Where  among  the  leaders  of  society, 
and  particularly  among  wometiy  the  duellist  was 
looked  upon  as  the  thief  now  is,  and  he  who 
had  even  dared,  stirred  on  by  his  vulgar  and 
blind  passions,  to  desecrate  Code's  holy  image 
with  a  blow,  would  be  considered  as  base  as 
the  destroyer  of  female  innocence,  or  the  blas- 
phemer of  Ood  himself.     Then,  instead  of  brute 
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force,  mechanical  steadiness  of  hand,  and  prac- 
tice of  the  eye ;  instead  of  yile  nndiscriminat- 
ing  vengeance  and  beastly  fury,  all  the  differ- 
ences of  men  would  be  referred  to  tribunals, 
and  the  ineyitable  evils  which  might  be  detectr 
ed  in  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  only  in- 
cidental to  mortal  affairs."*^ 

''  But  such  unresenting  men  would  be  tram- 
pled on  by  some  one.^"* 

"  No.      Who  strikes  a  woman  ?** 

^^Ah,  but  that^s  a  different  thing;  that's 
disgraceful .'' 

^^  But  why  .'—because  it  is  the  custom ;  be- 
cause she  does  not  fight.'^ 

^^  But,  would  you  make  women  of  us  all  ?^ 
said  the  gruff  voice. 

^^If  you  must  be  either  womea  or  brutes, 
yes,''  said  Lavalle,  quickly. 

The  booming  cannon  which  had  been  heard 
at  times,  and  in  the  distance,  now  approach- 
ed, and  shook  the  air  at  shorter  intervals; 
and  the  besiegers  advancing,  directed  a  heavy 
fire  against  the  part  of  the  walls  where 
Claude  stood.      It  was  immediately  returned. 
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and  cannon,  musketry,  and  all  the  dreadftd 
machinery  of  war  filled  the  air  with  fire  and 
smoke,  and  caused  the  earth  to  tremble.  The 
tumult  and  roar  became  at  once  so  general  as 
to  cut  short  all  conversation. 

In  the  confusion  that  reigned  everywhere, 
Claude  was  several  times  in  contact  with  his 
old  acquaintances,  of  whom  some  were  affable 
as  usual,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  were  cold, 
and  many  pretended  not  to  recognise  him  in 
the  least.  Amongst  them,  he  saw  the  Caro- 
lans.  None  of  their  party  perceived  him,  but 
Ida.  Her  eyes  met  his  a  moment  as  he  pass- 
ed. They  were  full  of  gravity  and  sadness. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  offer  her  any  token 
of  recognition,  but  followed  the  example  which 
she  had  set,  and  they  parted  coldly  and  in 
silence.  A  short  time  afterwards  he  found 
himself  nearly  alone.  The  crowd  of  soldiers 
had  been  repulsed  by  the  assailants  who  had 
gained  entrance  into  the  fort,  but  had  succeed- 
ed in  rallying,  and  were  driving  them  back 
in  their  turn.  Claude  did  not  follow  them. 
His  heavy  heart  took  no  share  in  this  animated 
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and  beautiful  spectacle,  which  presented  a  per- 
fect counterpart  of  a  fierce  battle,  every  spot 
being  crowded  with  combatants.  Even  the 
windows  and  house-tops  poured  forth  sheets 
of  fire  and  smoke,  whose  heavy  masses  roll- 
ing slowly  through  the  air  rendered  the  strik- 
ing scene  only  dimly  visible  here  and  there. 
Claude  leaned  against  a  post  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  which  was  nearly 
hidden  from  him  by  volumes  of  smoke,  and 
he  was  conscious  of  the  wish,  that  instead  of 
a  mock  battle,  the  wild  uproar  raging  around 
was  a  real  conflict. 

^^  Perhaps,  then,^  he  thought,  **  some  ball 
might  end  a  life  which  seems  doomed  to  hu- 
miliation and  sorrow,  or  at  least  I  should 
have  an  opportunity,  by  mingling  in  its  dan- 
gers, to  forget  the  events  that  are  pressing  me 
into  the  dust.*" 

It  was  one  of  those  thoughts  which  some- 
times come  across  the  most  sensible  mind  in  a 
moment  of  despondency.  As  if  for  affording 
him  an  opportunity  to  test  its  sincerity,  a 
whizzing  sound  in  the  air  caught  his  ear,  and 
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at  the  same  instant  a  sharp  shock  struck  the 
post  within  a  few  feet  of  his  head.  On  ex- 
amining  it,  with  surprise  he  perceived  that  a 
bullet  had  lodged  in  it.  Greatly  startled  at 
an  occurrence  which  he  concluded  to  be  purely 
accidental,  he  sprang  back  without  any  rem- 
nant of  the  desire  which  had  just  been  so  in- 
opportunely realised ;  but  that  the  shot  was 
not  the  result  of  chance  was  immediately  made 
manifest,  for  another  ball  whizzed  by  his  ear 
and  struck  a  large  stone  on  the  bank  beside 
which  he  was  standing.  Looking  in  the  di- 
rection whence  the  shot  had  come,  Claude  could 
just  see  through  the  smoke  a  line  of  houses  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  old  town  within  the  walls, 
from  the  upper  windows  of  each  of  which  the 
troops  were  pouring  a  rapid  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, although  not  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  was  standing. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

It  was  night  when  Claude  readied  his  koteL 
Amid  all  his  troubles  he  felt  happy  in  the 
consciousness  that  thej  were  incurred  witbout 
wrong  on  his  own  part ;  and  he  was  delighted 
with  the  happiness  he  had  been  the  means  at 
communicating  to  the  poor  old  ladj,  and  the 
acquittal  which  he  had  caused  to  the  innoceot 
stranger. 

» 

"A  pretty  company  is  waiting  for  you 
up  stairs,^  said  the  waiter  who  had  present- 
ed the  bill. 

"  A  pretty  company  ?**' 

**  Otti,  monsieur.  Very  pretty !  Don'^t  be 
impatient.     They  will  not  run  away.''" 

At  a  loss  to  conceive  to  what  this  imperti- 
nence referred,  Claude  mounted  to  his  room. 
In  the  little  antechamber  sat  three  persons,  of 
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whom  one  was  a  youth  dressed  in  a  very  af- 
fected style ;  the  other  was  a  plain-looking 
man  ;  the  third  an  athletic  person  of  forty, 
whose  nncommon  stature,  brawny  hands,  and 
broad  shoulders,  gave  token  of  great  muscular 
strength.  Each  had  a  bill  in  his  hand,  and 
each  stepped  up  to  him  at  once  and  handed 
his  account.  They  were  messengers  from 
a  tailor,  a  livery-stable  keeper,  and  a  barber. 
The  latter  was  he  whose  toilet  had  at  first 
given  him  the  appearance  of  a  young  noble- 
man, with  his  long  moustache,  his  careftilly 
dressed  hair,  his  elegant  clothes,  and  the  white- 
ness and  delicacy  of  his  hands.  His  bill  was 
for  soap,  perfumes,  brushes,  razors,  cutting 
hair,  and  numerous  other  matters.  It  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thalers.  The  coach  bill,  and 
that  for  keeping  the  saddle-horse,  amoii&ted 
to  the  more  serious  sum  of  one  hundred  thalers ; 
while  the  tailor  held  out  a  ^  Rechnung,^  at 
the  bottom  of  which  a  total  of  two  hundred 
thalers  stared  him  in  the  fiioe. 

Perhaps  few  novel  writers  would  choose  to 
subject  their  hero  to  a  crisis  so  uBromantic. 
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Haunted  castles,  blood-stained  floors,  and  glid- 
ing  spectres,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  Mis. 
Radcliffe's  or  Maturings  stories  would  have  been 
more  tolerable  to  Claude  than  these  three  bills 
of  paper  at  the  present  moment.  The  idea 
of  being  in  debt  mastered  his  fortitude.  It 
was  precisely  the  thing  for  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  virtue  offered  no  consolation,  and  wis- 
dom and  philosophy  no  remedy.  He  could  not 
advance,  stand  still,  or  retreat.  He  could  nei- 
ther tell  the  truth,  nor  remain  silent.  The 
intruders  who  had  thus  early  come  like  ominous 
sea  birds  before  a  storm  to  give  him  a  melan- 
choly foretaste  of  poverty,  were  not  long  in 
discovering  his  confusion,  and  their  maimers 
changed  at  once  from  their  usual  obsequiousness 
to  mingled  astonishment  and  insolence.  Men  ge- 
nerally look  upon  a  debtor  as  in  some  degree  their 
property.  Pecuniary  difficulty  breaks  all  ties, 
absolves  from  all  courtesy,  raises  the  creditor  to 
the  eminence  of  a  despot,  and  often  inspires 
him  with  the  desire  of  exercising  the  arbitrary 
power  of  one.  The  helpless  debtor  most  be 
suspected,  accused,  insulted  in  silence.     The 
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attacks  of  others  are  tmsapported  by  self-ap- 
probation and  the  natural  independence  of  a 
man.  He  is  a  slave,  chained,  to  be  spit  upon 
by  the  angry  and  laughed  at  by  the  unfeeling ; 
and  his  own  heart,  alas !  joins  his  enemies  and 
pleads  against  him. 

'^You  must  come  to  me  the  day  after  to- 
morrow,^ said  Claude. 

"  Ah,  bah  ! "  said  the  barber.  ''  Diahle  ! 
Monsieur.  Do  you  believe  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  run  after  you— noit,  Momieur  r 

**  You  are  going  to  quit  Berlin,*"  said  the 
groom. 

"  No,  upon  my  honour.*" 

*'  Nonsense  !  honour  !"— dtoft/f  /  when  you 
don^t  pay  your  debts,^  said  the  barber,  putting 
on  his  hat,  knocking  it  down  over  his  eyes,  and 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  trowsers-pockets. 

'*  I  assure  you,*"  said  Claude  quietly,  ^*  I  do 
not  mean  to  leave  Berlin.^ 

That  ^s  a  lie,  Monsieur,*"  said  the  groom ; 
your  passport  has  been  stopped,  or  you  would 
have  been  off  before  now.*" 

Claude  stepped  towards  the  last  speaker  and 
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was  going  to  put  him  oat  of  the  room,  when 
he  reflected  that  the  man  knew  no  better,  and 
that,  aks!  he  had  some  cause  to  think  as  he 
spoke.  He  paused,  with  that  shame  and  in- 
certitude which  the  debtor  most  <^n  feel. 

^*  Yon  are  a  very  impudent  fellow,*"  said  he. 

**  Eh,  bah !""  said  the  barber,  ^  a  pretty  gen- 
tleman ! — awh  !  honour  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !^-voi/a, 
Mtmaitur,  There  ^s  my  bill,  I  don'^t  stir  till 
it  V  paid.^ 

The  tailor^s  man  now  stepped  up. 

*^  Mr.  Wyndham,  can  you  give  me  the  money 
or  any  security  ?^' 

«  No.^ 

^^  Well,  sir,  you  are  a  swindler,  sir ;  and 
if  I  had  you  in  a  field,  I  ''d  giTO  you  the  sound- 
est drubbing  you  ever  had  in  your  life ;  miod 
sir,  I  warn  you,  the  first  time  I  meet  you  is 
the  street,  I  11 —  a  gentleman,  indeed !  an 
adventurer !     I  Ve  half  a  mind — ^" 

The  man  shook  his  brawny  fist  so  near 
Glanders  face  that  it  almost  touched  his  nose. 

There  are  few  men  who  could  avoid  plunging 
into  a  brawl  upon  such  provocation,  and  fewer 
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novelists  who  would  have  the  hardihood,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  to  represent 
a  patient  sufferer  of  such  opprobrious  terms  and 
insulting  actions.  But  Claude'*s  mind  was  high, 
calm,  and  reflective ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  Uess- 
ings  of  great  sacrifices  that  they  render  mincHr 
sufferings  more  easy.  Claude,  who  had  borne 
a  Mow  from  the  hand  of  a  gentleman^  under 
the  most  aggravated  circumstances  which  could 
attend  such  a  humiliating  infliction,  saw  no- 
thing to  drive  him  from  his  balance  in  the 
brutality  of  uneducated  and  coarse  men,  in  the 
exercise  of  what  they  deemed  their  duty,  and 
who  would  have  been  much  better  pleased 
with  him  had  he  been  imprudent  enough  to 
put  himself  on  a  level  with  them  by  conmien- 
cing  a  collision.  He  said,  therefore,  without 
passion, 

^  My  good  friends,  I  owe  you  money ;  I 
am  unable  to  pay  you  at  present  in  consequence 
of  a  misfortune.  You  have  your  remedy,  if 
you  think  it  worth  adopting.  I  shall  not  leave 
Berlin,  and  you  must  take  your  course.^ 

His  cahnness  appeared  to  puzzle  the  men, 

c  2 
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and  even  to  abate  the  indignation  of  all  except 
the  barber.  So  trae  it  is  that  a  mild  word 
tometh  away  wrath. 

''  You  most  be  aware.  Monsieur,^  said  the 
tailor,  ^^  that  two  hundred  and  ninety  thaleis 
is  a  laige  sum  to  lose  for  a  poor  hard-working 
man  like  me,  with  a  large  family  too.^ 

'^  Indeed,^  said  Claude,  ^^  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  prevent  your  losing  it.  I  shall  not 
leave  Berlin,  be  assured  I  shall  not,  and  yon 
should  remember  that  in  using  the  language 
of  insult  towards  me,  you  are  condonning  me 
before  you  know  whether  I  deserve  it.^ 

^^  Diabk  /^  exclaimed  the  barber. 

''  Have  you  any  prospect  of  ever  paying 
me  ?^  asked  the  tailor. 

*^  No,  frankly,^  said  Claude ;  **  in  money,  I 
have  not,  at  least,  any  certain  prospect.  I 
am  totally  ruined.  But  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  prevent  loss  to  any  one  ;  moreover,  the 
greater  part  of  the  clothes  you  have  made  for 
me,  are  in  that  wardrobe  ;  you  may  take  them 
if  you  will  this  moment."^ 
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The  man  seemed  as  much  surprised  by  the 
beginning  as  by  the  end  of  this  reply.  He 
answered  with  greater  respect. 

«  Well,  I  wiU  take  the  clothes.'*' 

*'  It  is  but  just  you  should,*"  said  Claude ; 
and  opening  the  wardrobe,  he  laid  out  its  whole 
contents,  much  of  which  was  scarcely  worn ; 
besides  the  court-suit,  which  our  poor  fortune- 
hunted  traveller  did  not  see  thus  pass  away 
without  a  sigh  over  the  brilliant  associations 
it  conjured  up,— the  royal  halls,  the  midnight 
suppers,  the  delightful  dinneia,  and  the  hours 
spent  in  company  of  one  he  was  now  perhaps 
never  to  see  again. 

The  man  swung  the  garments  on  his  shoul- 
ilers,  and,  with  an  awkward  bow,  went  away. 

Claude  then  sat  down  and  wrote  an  order  for 
the  horse. 

"  For  you,"  said  he  to  the  groom,  "  you  can 
take  your  master  this.  It  is  my  authority  to 
sell  the  horse,  and  indemniiy  himself  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  loss  I  have  occasioned 
him.'' 
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The  man  took  it,  and  also  went  away. 

^'  Et  moiy  Monsieur  r  said  the  barber,  fold- 
ing his  arms  insolently,  and  standing  close  to 
Claude,  with  his  feet  a  yard  apart* 

**  There  is  your  money ,^  said  Clande;  **  write 
me  a  receipt.^ 

The  man  did  so.  The  money  was,  by  a  cnri- 
ous  chance,  the  very  last  groschen  he  had  in 
the  world.  There  was  even  a  pfenning,  the 
smallest  coin,  deficient. 

^^  Monsieur,  there  is  wanting  a  pfenning,'" 
said  the  man. 

"  I  have  no  more." 

^'  I  can  change  a  bill  !^  said  the  barber. 

^^  I  have  no  bill,^  said  Claude. 

''  Ha  !  ha  !""  said  the  little  dandy.  '« It  ap- 
pears. Monsieur,  that  I  am  just  in  time,  ha ! 
ha  !  ha ! — parbleu  !  au  recotr,  moil  cher  r 

^'  Well,  now  I  am  at  the  worst  i^  exclaimed 
poor  Claude  to  himself. 

But  he  was  not  at  the  worst.  Poverty 
never  is,  low  as  it  may  be ;  there  is  always  a 
step  lower  in  humiliation  and  misery.  It  is 
at  the  worst  only  in  the  grave. 
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'"Ah,  Ida,""  thought  he.  "Little  do  jou 
dream,  amid  your  stately  grandeur — '^ 

His  reflection  was  cut  short. 

The  door  opened  without  a  knock,  and  a 
stranger  entered.  He  had  under  his  arm  a 
large  package  of  papers.  He  was  followed  by 
a  second,  a  polite  little  man,  plainly  dress- 
ed ;  behind  him  stood  two  more,  stout,  rough, 
grave-looking  fellows,  each  with  a  laige  club ; 
and  in  the  shadow  of  the  corridor,  half  seen, 
stood  yet  a  fifth,  whose  stature  and  proportion 
were  greater  than  those  of  his  companions,  and 
who  also  leaned,  silently  upon  a  heavy  cane. 
Claude  started  at  this  apparition. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,^  said  the  first.  "  I 
have  come  to  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  Count 
Carolan  for  fifty  pounds.^ 

"  It  is  not  possible  !^  said  Claude. 

"  I  am  very  sorry ;  it  is  a  most  painftd  duty, 
but  it  is  a  duty,  and  my  instructions  are  posi- 
tive."" 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,""  said  Claude ; 
"certainly  Count  Carolan  would  not, — could 
not— "" 
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**  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  receiyed  his  com- 
mands  in  person,^  said  the  polite  man.  *^I 
am  his  lawyer.  I  hope  you  wiU  excose  us; 
but  you  know,  my  dear  sir,  oar  profession  has 
its  unpleasant  features;  and  in  this  we  are 
but  the  mere  instruments  of  another.^ 

"  And  where  must  I  go  ?*" 

«  To  the  debtors  jail  in Street.^ 

**  Why,  I  haye  been  told  that  is  the  receptacle 
for  the  refiise  of  the  town,^  said  Claude,  draw- 
ing back  with  considerable  alarm.  '^  There  is 
a  more  respectable  prison.^ 

"  Unfortunately,  that  is  full.? 

*^  But  there  is  a  mode,^  said  Claude,  '^  by 
which  I  may  be  arrested  differently — ^by  whidi 
I  may  be  guarded  in  a  separate  room.**^ 

^«  These  are  privileges  reserved  only  for  peo- 
ple of  a  certain  standing  in  society.'*^ 

^'  But,  I,^  said  Claude,  ^*  was  assured  of  my 
claim  to  belong  to  that  class.^ 

"So   we  thought,'*^  said  the  lawyer;    "but 
Count  Carolan  refused  to  listen  to  it.     He  said' 
you  did  not  belong  to  that  class,  and  had  no 
claim  to  the  privileges  of  unepemmne  dUiinguie.'^ 
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I  am  ready,^'  said  Claude. 

**  Will  Moxudenr  like  me  to  call  a  droskey  ?^ 
said  one  of  the  men. 

"  Yes,  certainly — ^no/'  said  Claude,  remem- 
bering he  was  penniless. 

The  sturdy  bailiffs,  shouldering  their  clubs, 
surrounded  him,  and  he  passed  into  the  street. 
As  he  left  the  door  of  his  hotel,  a  splendid  equi- 
page drove  by.  The  coachman  and  two  chas- 
seurs in  the  richest  livery.  He  recognised  the 
carriage  of  Carolan.  The  Count  himself  was 
in  it,  with  Ida.  He  caught  a  rapid  glance  at 
her  face  as  they  dashed  by.  They  were  pro- 
bably going  to  a  ball.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  from  the  light  of  the  street  lamps ;  but 
the  face  of  Ida  appeared  sad  and  pale. 

^^  60  on,  fair  and  sweet  girl,^  thought  Claude, 
^*  thou  to  the  bright  haunts  of  pride  and  plea- 
sure-*-! to  prison  and  despair  !*" 

He  went  on  his  way  to  confinement,  envying 

the  meanest  of  the  careless  crowd  about  him, 

who,  whatever  were  their  privations,  had   at 

least  their  freedom.      He  passed  by  many  a, 

lighted  shop,  full  of  people,  many  a  caft  where 

c  5 
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young  officers,  and  tUgantB  were  flipping  their 
cream  or  coffee.  He  passed  the  theatre,  its 
windows  lighted,  and  the  armed  horseman  8ta* 
Uoned  in  the  middle  of  the  street  before  the 
door,  guarding  the  votaries  of  pleasure  from 
any  interruption.  Some  of  the  passengers  were 
hastening  by,  humming ;  the  little  boys,  as  if 
prisons  and  miseries  had  no  existence,  were 
shouting  in  their  careless  sports ;  laughter 
and  music  met  his  ears,  and  the  very  barking 
of  the  dog  had  in  it  something  careless — some- 
thing fi^ee,  which  contrasted  mournfully  with 
his  situation.  Once,  a  sudden  melody  from  a 
band  of  wind  instruments  broke  from  a  neigh- 
bouring street.  Soft,  plaintive,  slow,  it  swelled 
upon  the  air  till  he  passed  close  to  the  musi- 
cians, who  retreated  behind  him,  their  sweet 
strains  dying  away  like  the  last  relic  of  happi- 
ness. His  way  lay  through  the  schloss,  that 
vast  and  gloomy  pile,  whose  immense  courts, 
towering  walls,  and  heavy  sculpture,  impressed 
the  mind  with  a  vague  sense  of  grandeur.  A 
part  of  it  was  white  in  the  moonlight,  while  its 
broad  angles,  and  massive  buttresses  threw  the 
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rest  into  black  shadows.  Often  had  he  lingered 
amid  these  stately  courts,  touched  with  their 
vast  and  solemn  character,  and  many  an  hour 
had  fleeted  away  in  their  gorgeous  apartments. 
The  guards  paced  to  and  fro  before  the  arches, 
and  along  the  balconies.  Several  domestics  in 
the  royal  livery  were  passing  across  the  broad 
and  worn  pavement.  .  A  carriage  easily  dis- 
tinguishable as  that  of  one  of  the  royal  family, 
was  drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  a  broad  flight  of 
stone  stairs.  So  susceptible  was  Claude  to 
picturesque  beauty  in  the  common  scenes  of 
life,  that  he  paused,  to  gaze  with  a  kind  of 
pleasant  awe  at  these  high  towering  walls 
crowned  with  statues,  their  dark  irregular  sum- 
mits marked  along  the  sky,  and  the  stars,  the 
moon,  all  that  was  visible  above,  through  the 
few  filmy  clouds  drifting  with  a  soft  silent  mo* 
tion  apparently  close  along  the  high  roofs.  He 
forgot  that  he  was  a  captive  as  his  eye  mea- 
sured these  lofty  walls. 

^^  AllonSf  Monsieur,  (dlonsr  said  one  of  the 
men,  touching  his  shoulder  slightly  with  his 
extended  finger,  *^  we  have  no  time  to  lose.*" 


\ 
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And  he  proceeded  on  his  course  without 
again  looking  around  or  above  till  he  reached 
the  prison. 

The  building  was  a  large,  dark-looking  edi- 
fice of  great  extent.  The  windows  were  in 
shadow,  but  the  grated  bars  were  distinguish- 
able, and  their  lower  parts  were  stronglj  board- 
ed up.  One  look  around,  at  the  broad  square  of 
which  this  receptacle  formed  the  prominent  fea- 
ture—at the  shoreless,  tranquil,  ever  bright  hear 
Tens,  and  the  door  was  opened  with  a  clanking 
noise  of  chains  and  bolts, — was  shut  again  with 
the  same  ominous  sounds,  and  he  was  within 
the  walls  of  a  gaol.  His  reflections  on  entering 
it  were  not  rendered  less  gloomy  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  there  for  a  just  debt, 
which  he  scarcely  believed  it  would  ever  be  in 
his  power  to  pay.  His  conductors  led  him 
into  a  low,  smoky  room,  meanly  furnished,  and 
dimly  lighted  by  a  tallow  candle.  Here  they 
demanded  his  money.  He  had  none.  They 
required  to  search  him.  He  submitted.  The 
men  exchanged  a  few  trivial  remarks  upon  mat* 
ters  in  no  way  connected  with  him,  and  had 
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one  or  two  jokes  about  something  which  had 
happened  daring  the  day,  and  at  which  they 
laaghed  heartily.  In  the  midst  of  these  a  new 
face  appeared,  with  a  large  key.  It  was  that 
of  his  gaoler.  He  was  an  athletic  man,  with 
a  good-^hnmoored  countenance. 

**  Bon  soir^  Mtmaieur^  said  he ;  '^  allons  !  yon 
most  come  with  me.^ 

He  led  the  way  np  one  pair  of  naked  deso- 
late stairs ;  long  dismal  corridors  stretched  from 
the  landing-place  on  either  hand.  They  mount- 
ed yet  another  staircase.  Things  here  looked 
even  more  dismal.  The  air  was  dose,  and  im- 
pregnated with  sickening  odours,  among  which 
the  fumes  of  bad  tobacco  were  pre-eminent. 
He  followed  his  new  master,  as  a  felon,  to  a 
door,  from  which  the  former  withdrew  the  bolts, 
and  which  he  then  unlocked.  The  massive  key 
turned  twice  with  a  clanking  spring,  ere  the 
last  barrier  between  poverty  and  the  happy 
world  was  passed;  and  Claude  found  himself 
in  a  filthy  apartment,  crowded  with  unhappy 
wretches;  the  smoke  of  a  just  extinguished 
candle  filling  his  throat  and  nostril.     A  dozen 
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oonunon  straw  beds  lay  on  the  floor,  each  be* 
longing  to  a  prisoner.  It  was  eleven  at  night. 
The  men,  although  they  had  evidently  been 
up,  and  Claude  detected  near  the  candle  the 
ends  of  a  pack  of  dirty  cards  thrust  hastily 
beneath  some  clothes,  made  a  great  parade  of 
rising  and  putting  on  their  clothes.  One  said, 
"  Light  the  candle  r  the  other  "  Where's  the 
phosphorus?^  and  presently  their  candle  was 
again  lighted  and  their  gannents  put  on. 

^^  Good  I  Here  you  are  at  last !  ^  said  the 
gaoler  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

And  then  withdrawing^  he  closed  the  door 
and  doubly  locked  it,  the  whole  company  shak- 
ing their  fingers  at  him  with  many  expressions 
of  derision  or  rage  as  he  disappeared.  All  wa^ 
now  curiosity  among  the  prisoners.  They  gar 
thered  around  the  new-comer  with  a  freedom 
and  familiarity  which  he  knew  as  little  how 
to  avoid  as  to  endure.  His  tall  noble  form, 
his  air  of  high  breeding,  and  the  elegance  of 
his  dress,  created  as  great  a  sensation  as  that 
produced  by  Oulliver  when  found  by  the  Lilli- 
putians.   At  length  one  of  them  accosted  him. 
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"  Are  you  here  for  debt  P"' 

"  Yes." 

^^  Have  you  got  any  money?"  demanded 
another. 

«  No." 

*'*'  But  how  came  you  to  be  arrested  at  this 
time  of  night  ?" 

**  I  know  not." 

*^  That  ^8  not  legal,"  said  a  second. 

''  No,  indeed,"  rejoined  a  third. 

And  then  they  drew  up  together  in  a  comer 
and  held  a  kind  of  council  of  war,  canvassing 
the  cruelty,  and  illegality  of  such  a  measure 
and  declaring  that  he  would  be  *^out  to-mor- 
row." In  the  meantime  one  took  his  hat  and 
another  his' gloves.  One  offered  to  make  tea, 
another  proposed  coffee ;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  attempts  to  withdraw  himself  from  such 
friendly  obligations,  one  of  his  companions  light- 
ed a  spirit  lamp,  and  with  a  few  leaves  of  bad 
tea,  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  presently  produced 
what  he  was  pleased  to  offer  as  a  good  strong 
cup. 

Claude  took  it  and  attempted  to  drink.     It 
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seemed  a  type  of  liis  bitter  and  mean  destiny ; 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  too  soon  begin 
to  aocostom  himself  to  the  loathsome  draught. 
Besides,  he  was  reluctant  to  offend  the  un- 
happy beings  who,  howeyer  rude  and  different 
from  the  polished  companions  of  his  past  houiSi 
seemed  at  least  kind  in  their  intentions.  They 
were  coarse,  vulgar,  and  repulsive ;  but,  alas ! 
they  were  the  only  firiends  he  had.  A  vacant 
bed  of  straw  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  that 
he  was  to  occupy. 

Before  his  companions  retired,  Claude  found 
a  great  difference  in  their  several  characters. 
One  was  a  dissolute  knave  in  every  word  and 
action ;  another  was  really  kind  and  compara- 
tively disinterested.  The  rascal  (who  one  of 
them  whispered  had  been  in  another  pri- 
son for  robbery)  approached  Claude  and  joined 
him  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  narrow 
floor.  He  told  him  in  a  few  words  how  the 
prisoners  lived :  ^^  They  had  two  meals  a-day 
handed  up  in  large  pails.  The  coarsest,  cheap- 
est food  which  could  support  life.  They  had 
one  hour  arday  to  exercise  in  a  kind  of  court 
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a  few  yards  square,  ftill  of  putrid  odours.  The 
light  was  to  be  put  out  every  night  at  ten. 
All  friends  coming  to  visit  them  were  to  pay 
at  the  door  two  and  a  half  groschens.  Some 
of  the  prisoners  were  here  for  fifteen  cents, 
and  whoever  remained  a  year  had  the  right 
to  go  out  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  could 
not  again  be  confined  for  the  same  debt.^ 

^*Now  I,"^  said  the  man,  "have  come  here 
of  my  own  accord.  They  dunned  me  to  death 
at  home,  so  I  Ve  come  here  to  spend  my  year 
like  a  gentleman,  and  then — keh  !  I  ^m  free 
as  the  best  of  ^em.  Pooh !  don^t  be  down- 
hearted, my  buck !  it  ^s  nothing  when  you  are 
once  a  little  used  to  it.  We  smoke,  play  cards, 
smuggle  in  our  bottle  of  rum,  and  live  like  the 
King.  Look  here,""  said  he,  and  he  opened  a 
kind  of  brown-paper  cofier  full  of  pipes,  cheese, 
black  bread,  bottles,  tallow  candles,  tobacco,  and 
half-smoked  cigars.  ^*  Here  is  some  rum ;  take 
a  drop,  it  ""ll  make  you  sleep.  Prisoners  donH 
generally  sleep  the  first  two  or  three  nights, 
but  you  ^11  soon  get  used  to  it.  If  you  don^t 
go  out  in  two  or  three  months  you  won^t  feel 
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it  at  all,  I  Ve  been  here  now  nine  months. 
I  '*m  quite  sorrj  I  am  getting  through  so  fast. 
Come,  cheer  up  V^ 

And  he  laid  his  hand  somewhat  facetiously 
on  the  shoulder  of  Claude,  who  shook  it  off, 
not  firom  anger,  so  much  as  from  an  involuntary 
repugnance. 

'*  Ah,  you  Ve  particular  in  your  acquaintance 
may  be.  Well,  that  ^s  all  very  well,  but  beg- 
gars shouldn'^t  be  choosers.  A  gentleman  as 
can't  pay  his  debts  oughtn^t  to  carry  his  head 
quite  so  high.     No  offence,  I  hope,  sir.'*' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Claubb  walked  the  room  till  morning,  grasp- 
ing at  a  thousand  expedients  to  extricate  him- 
self from  his  disagreeable  dilemma.  The  idea 
of  imprisonment  has  a  moral  effect  upon  the 
mmd  which  no  one  can  conceive  who  has  not 
experienced  it.  The  eircomstances  of  his  own 
confinement,  too,  were  peculiarly  painful.  Had 
he  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon  for  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  he  could  much  better 
have  supported  the  misfortune  than  he  now 
found  himself  able  to  do.  He  felt  that  he  was 
imprisoned  for  a  cause,  held  by  all  mankind  to 
be  a  good  and  sufficient  one.  He  racked  his 
brain  for  some  means  of  paying  Carolan,  whose 
cruel  conduct  sunk  deeply  into  his  heart  as  he 
contrasted  the  dark  dirty  walls,  the  miserable 
dilapidated  room  and  furniture,  the  greasy  and 
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ragged  beings  who  were  his  companions,  with 
the  brilliant  circle,  and  magnificent  halls  in  the 
midst  of  which  his  oppressor  was  probably  mov- 
ing at  that  instant.  He  did  not  feel  indigna- 
tion, or  a  desire  of  vengeance  bo  much  as  sor- 
prise  and  wonder  that  one  in  Carolan^s  position 
conld  be  so  deaf  to  the  dictates  of  common 
humanity,  and  common  decency,  as  to  crash  so 
remorselessly  into  the  earth,  without  examina- 
tion or  forbearance,^-one,  who  at  least  was  a 
fellow-being. 

Sad  and  dark  were  the.  ihongbts  with  whieb 
he  begailed  the  hours  of  that  long  sleepless 
night,  walking  the  floor,  after  all  his  fellow 
lodgers  were  asleep.  How  strangely  the  scenes 
of  the  past  year  rose  upon  his  memory !  How 
varied  and  yet  swift  had  been  his  course  to 
his  present  condition !  All  those  with  whom 
he  had  made  acquaintance,  the  young,  the  fEur, 
the  happy,  the  free,  appeared  to  him,  Ida, 
bright,  radiant,  as  he  had  first  seen  her,  and  pale 
and  sad  as  she  had  crossed  him  that  night.  Was 
he  beloved  by  that  tender  and  beautiful  being  ? 
Amid  the  scenes  in  which  she  moved,  was  her 
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heart  with  him  in  this  inde  abode  ?  Ah,  yes ; 
and  for  a  moment  the  idea  of  her  sympathy 
touched  the  rough  walls  with  sweetness,  and 
made  the  stained  boards  beneath  his  feet  soft 
as  a  path  of  roses.  Poor  Denham'^s  pale  and 
bloody  face  startled  his  ruminations  with  the 
ghostly  visage  of  death  ;  and  the  mysterious 
assassin,  with  his  dagger,  and  Elkington,  with 
his  hand  uplifted  to  inflict  the  blow,  seemed 
to  hover  around  him  like  ugly  shadows. 

His  frame  was  agitated,  his  blood  heated  and 
feverish.  Human  life  seemed  such  a  solemn 
and  strange  medley,  such  a  mockery,  that  again 
dark  ideas  of  self-destruction  dashed  across  his 
mind,  and  he  thought  that  in  one  moment  he 
could  end  his  gloomy  and  harrowing  pains,  and 
sleep,  with  poor  Denham,  where, 

**  '  nor  steel,  nor  poison 

Malice  domestic,  nothing  can  touch  him  farther/' 

It  required  all  his  habitual  self-command  to 
shake  himself  free  from  these  excited  thoughts, 
nor  would  he  perhaps  have  been  able  to  do  so  but 
for  ent  re/Zechon,  which  is  a  support  to  the  upright 
mind  in  the  darkest  hours  of  distress  and  peril. 
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He  had  nothii^  of  whkh  to  aecoie  hiimdfl 
He  had  not,  at  least  knowingly,  done  wrong. 
Naj,  more»  (for  his  principles  were  so  fixed, 
that  they  did  not  wayer  even  while  endoriiig 
the  painful  consequences  of  than,)  he  had  acted 
rightly.  He  had  sacrificed  himself  to  his  sense 
of  duty.  Thus  far  the  results  had  been  rain 
and  humiliation,  a  stained  name,  cooled  fiiends, 
triumphant  enemies.  But  he  knew,  as  in  the 
game  of  whist,  that  although  bad  play  some- 
times succeeds,  and  skill  fiuls,  these  results  are 
but  accidental  and  temporary  chances,  and  no- 
wise alter  the  general  Talue  of  fixed  and  sound 
rules  of  action. 

One  hope  struck  him,  that  by  the  aid  of  St. 
Hillaire,  Lavalle,  Digby,  Kiihl,  &c.  he  might 
procure  such  a  security  agunst  his  departure 
from  Berlin,  as  would  release  him  from  the 
actual  limits  of  a  prison.  It  was  accordin^y 
his  intention  to  abandon  boldly  and  openly  all 
pretension  to  admission  into  the  society  to  whidi 
he  had  been  accustomed;  to  give  lessons  in 
English  or  French,  for  he  was  perSsctly  capa- 
ble of  both ;  to  live  with  an  economy  as  strict 
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as  health  and  decency  would  permit,  and  to 
toil  with  ardour  till  he  coold  accumulate  staSr 
cient  to  dischaige  all  the  obligations  he  had 
ccmtraeted.  Rossi,  who  depended  on  him,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Denham,  occurred  to  him ;  but  the 
pang  which  he  experienced  on  account  of  not 
being  able  to  continue  to  them  the  assistance 
he  had  promised,  he  felt  it  would  be  manly  to 
bear  with  patience,  and  yet  wiser  to  dismiss 
alti^ther  from  his  mind.  He  repeated  from 
our  great  poet, 

*'  What  is  done  is  doDe/' 
and 

"  Thiugs  without  remedy  should  be  without  regard." 

Wisdom,  although  flowing  from  a  murderer'^s 
lips. 

The  pale  morning  broke  upon  his  medita- 
tions. As  daylight  dawned,  his  companions 
arose.  They  looked  in  the  clear  beams  of  day 
more  repulsive  and  hideous.  Their  clothes 
were  miserable,  their  persons  filthy.  Many 
wore  no  other  article  of  dress  than  a  large  robe 
de  chambrt  of  greasy  sheepskin,  the  wool  turned 
next  their  skin.     The  eyes  of  some  were  sore 
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and  inflamed  by  debauchery.  These  were  the 
men,  who,  in  a  general  spirit  of  benevolence; 
he  had  wished  to  receive  on  terms  of  equality; 
now  he  shrank  from  them  with  an  aversion  whidi 
he  could  neither  conquer  nor  conceal.  They 
were  his  fellow-creatures,  with  immortal  souls 
like  his  own,  but,  thus  fallen,  by  whatever 
cause,  he  found  them  loathsome  and  unendur^ 
able.  Fearful  decrees  of  Providence,  which 
render  one  unhappy  mortal  so  far  beneath 
another,  that  nature  revolts,  and  the  sweet 
theories  of  humanity  fall  before  their  touch  ! 

The  break&st  was  brought  up  at  eight:  a 
mass  of  greasy  soup,  which  Claude  could  not  eat 

*'  You  have  no  money  ?^  inquired  the  goaler, 
who  perceived  he  did  not  eat. 

"  None !'' 

'*  Ah,  but  you  'U  get  nothing  else.  You  must 
come  to  it  at  last.^ 

^^  Perhaps  the  gentleman  would  like  a  roast- 
ed chicken  and  som^  champagne  !^  said  his 
rude  acquaintance  of  the  previous  evening. 

^*  Bring  us  a  few  strawberries  and  cream  V 
cried  a  second. 
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<^Will  you  take  them  with  or  without 
sagar  P'^  asked  the  first,  and  there  was  a  gene- 
ral grin. 

The  prospect  of  being  without  food  was  seri- 
ously alarming,  and  Claude  begged  paper,  pens, 
and  a  messenger,  to  cany  a  note. 

<'  Where  '''s  your  cash  to  pay  for  these 
things  ?^  said  the  man. 

"  I  'm  sure — ^that — ^is,  I  hope  my  fnend  will 
pay." 

The  man  shook  his  head  distrustbgly. 
^^  And,  cannot  I  have  a  room  to  myself?" 
^^  No,"  said  the  man.      *^  Is  that  a  reason- 
able request  ?     You  >e  not  in  a  hotel.     Why 
you,  more  than  they  ?" 

**  The  gentleman  is  of  a  thoughtful  disposi- 
tion, and  fond  of  solitude,"  said  his  persecutor. 
*<  I,  myself,  should  like  an  apartment  looking 
out  into  a  garden,  with  a  balcony." 

This  &cetiousness  was  received  with  a  gene- 
ral laugh. 

^^Take  my  watch,"  said  Claude,  '^and  let 
ipe  have  a  little  money  on  it,  till  I  can  see  my 
friends." 

VOL.  HI.  D 
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The  man  again  shook  his  bead. 
On  a  greasy  table,  with  broken  legs,  Claude 
wrote  a  letttf  to  Digby,  begging  him  to  come 
and  see  him*    The  messenger  took  it,  and  soon 
returned.     The  gentleman  was  not  at  home, 
but  Claude  felt  relieved.     The  idea  of  quitting 
the  room  and  company  in  which  he  now  found 
himself,  was  his  principal  desire.      It  seemed 
that  this  alone  would  almost  make  him  happy. 
Alas  I  how  were  his  wishes  narrowed  since  the 
time  when  he  dreamed  of  palaces,  and  equi- 
pages, and   Ida  hanging  on  his  arm,  a  fotnd 
and  hi^py  wife !     Every  moment  in  his  pre- 
sent position  was  almost  insupportable.     The 
rough  humour  mixed  with  malice  of  his  enemy, 
for  although  he  had  not  been  twelve  hours  in 
this  den  of  common  misery,  he  had  (poor  hu- 
man nature !)  already  an  enemy;  his  undisguised 
repugnance  to  the  familiarity  of  his  companions, 
and  his  desire  to  escape  from  contact  with  them, 
were  observed  and  resented  by  nearly  all,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  make  his  situaticm  as  un- 
comfortable as  possible,  as  some  meaner  birds  of 
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prey  might  piek  at  Prometbeus  while  chained 
and  writhing  nnder  the  beak  of  his  fierce  vulture. 

^  DonH  mind  ^em,  ar,^  said  a  wretched  little 
hunchback.  «  They  are  a  rough  set  and  don^t 
know  how  to  behave.  Forgive  them.  They 
dbn^t  know  what  they  do.^' 

^My  honest  feDow,^  said  CSaude,  holding 
out  his  hand,  ^*one  day  you  and  I  shall  be 
better  acquainted,  perhaps.**^ 

His  air  and  manner  struck  even  those  rude 
eyes,  and  for  some  time  there  was  a  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  Digby  ?  Every  time 
the  door  opened,  he  started.  A  hundred  times 
his  heart  beat  quick,  as  he  thought  he  heard 
his  friend^s  step,  but  still  he  did  not  come. 
The  day  wore  away,  night  arrived,  but  brought 
no  reply  from  Digby.  At  ten,  Claude  ex- 
hausted, lay  down  upon  his  miserable  couch, 
but  could  not  sleep.  He  fell  into  that  dread* 
fal  state  of  dozing  when  all  the  stings  of 
reality  seem  sharpened,  and  the  soul  is  given 
up  to  its  horrors  without  the  support  of  wak- 
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ing  reason.  He  was  oppressed  witb  firightfbl 
dreams.  He  started  often ;  sometimes  he 
thought  himself  fisdling^firom  a  precipice  ;  some- 
times the  ghostly  image  of  Denham  glided 
past,  and  once  he  woke  screaming  with  the 
dagger  of  his  assassin  glimmering  over  him  in 
the  shadow.  He  thought  now  he  should  be 
obliged  to  remain  a  year  in  prison.  What 
hope  had  he  of  relief?  How  could  he  ever 
pay  his  debts?  A  year  with  his  present  as- 
sociates would  cause  him  to  contract  foul  dis- 
eases, would  make  him  perhaps  as  unclean 
-and  gross  as  they.  He  rose  again  to  escape 
from  these  dreadful  apprehensions.  His  eye- 
balls burned ;  his  head  ached,  and  he  found 
vennin  crawling  over  him. 

'^Ah,  Carolan,^  he  thought,  **may  Hearen 
forgive  you  !  I  fear  I  never  can.  Ruthless, 
bitter  oppressor  !  And  this  is  the  bland  and- 
polished  man  I  met  with  so  much  pleasure, — 
the  smiling,  elegant,  hospitable,  affluent  leader 
of  rank  and  fashion !  How  little  do  we  know 
men  from  seeing  them  in  society,  from  dining 
with  them,  from  being  with  them  in  assemblies 
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of  pleasure  !  How  few  reflect  while  they  en- 
joy this  person^s  profuse  hospitality  and  accept 
his  courteous  attentions,  that  were  they  once 
beneath  his  grasp,  were  they  once  to  offend 
his  pride,  they  would  be  thrust  unpitied  into 
a  loathsome  dungeon,  deprived  of  light,  air, 
exercise,  food ;  left  to  mourn,  to  die*  perhaps, 
within  these  dismal  walls,  while  music  and 
laughter  and  the  giddy  dance  are  going  on 
almost  within,  sound  of  their  groans !  Wben^ 
such  a  man  is  dying,  will  no  stem  image  of 
his  victim  frown  accusingly  by  his  bed  side? 
Will  he  be  called  to  no  account  for  the  pangs 
his  jewelled  hand  has  inflicted? — for  the  mi- 
sery which  a  word  from  his  bland  lips  could 
have  spared  ?  Ah,  cruel  and  thoughtless  enemy ! 
The  ways  of  God  are  fearful,  and  you  may 
one  day  feel,  with  horror,  the  bitterness  which 
the  captive  drinks — the  cruelty  of  trampling  on 
the  helpless  i"" 

Morning  again  broke,  and  again  the  break- 
&st  came.  He  took  a  cup  and  drank  and  ate. 
His  &ce  was  so  pale  and  haggard  that  although 
his  tormentor  ventured  a  jest  upon  the  recoveiy 
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of  his  appetite,  it  was  Teceired  in  silence  bf 
the  dicle  of  bystandefs  who  proceeded  to 
light  fheiT  pipes  without  payisg  Urn  any  more 
attention.  The  food  which  had  looked  so  loath-* 
some,  tasted  better  than  he  expected.  It  was 
clean  and  not^  disagreeable.  Hunger  brings 
down  pride,  and  misery  learns  to  bow  I  Alas ! 
it  is  a  useful  lesson. 

He  now  wrote  a  note  to  the  English  embassy, 
with  the  m^nbers  of  which  he  had  a  passing 
acquaintance.    It  was  answered  in  an  hoar  by 
an  order  firom  the  director  of  tine  prison  to  pot 
him  in  a  room  by  himself,  and  give  him  every 
attention  compatible  with  his  security.      His 
heart  leaped  wifliin  him  in  being  shown  into 
a  cleaner  room  fronting  the  square.     The  lower 
half  of  the  windows  was  boarded  up,  but  there 
was  a  small  hole  in  each  one  of  them  tiirough 
which  he  could  look  into  the  street.     There 
was,  also,  a  bedstead  and  a  bed,  a  washhand 
basin  and  water,  a  wooden  chaur  and  a  table 
with  four  legs.     Moreover,  he  was  here  alcme. 
His  first  moment  of  solitude  in  this  new  eham- 
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ber  was  one  of  exquisite  pleasure.  The  man 
said  he  had  also  procured  fifty  thalers  on  liis 
watch  and  seals,  which  he  held  at  his  orders, 
and  he  agreed  to  send  in  better  food  from 
an  adjoining  rt$tauranU  The  good-humoured 
gaoler  seemed  to  sympathise  with  him  in  hifl 
dehght,  and  said, 

"You  11  be  better  here,  won^t  you?  I''m 
glad  they  gave  you  this  room."" 

This  expression  of  kindness  touched  Claude's 
heart.  He  had  scarcely  been  an  hour  alone, 
when  Digby  came  in.  His  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  indignation,  and  there 
was  also  perceptible  in  his  manner  a  certain 
roughness  and  want  of.  respect  very  different 
from  that  he  had  usually  adopted  towards 
him* 

"  Well,  how  are  you,  Mr.  Wjmdham  ? "' 
said  he.  *^  Sorry  to  see  you  here ;  these  things 
will  happen,  but  you  mustn't  think  yourself  the 
only  unfortunate  man  in  the  world.  I — I,  also 
haye  my  griefs." 

**What  griefe?''  said  Claude,  who  even  in 
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his  misfortime  had  a  heart  open  to  those  of 
othetB« 

^  Mary,  our  Maiy,  the  little  nngrat^fbl  fool 
has  eloped  from  os.**^ 

*^  Great  Heaven  r  exclaimed  Clande. 

'^  Yes,  and  with  that^  (he  looked  around  as 
if  to  assure  himself  that  his  formidable  foe  could 
not  hear  him)  ^^  in&mous  profligate  EUdngton. 
She  left  a  note  to  me,  stating  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  her,  that  I  must  not  be  either 
alarmed  or  augrj,  that  we  should  meet  again 
in  London,  and  that  she  should  receive  us  as 
the  Ck)untes8  of  Beverly »^^ 

'^  What  incredible  infatuation  !^  said  Claude ; 
^^  what  black-hearted  vUlany  !^ 

**•  I  think,  moreover,  that  her  mother  was 
privy  to  her  flight.  Sir,  I — she — ^'^  he  drew  out 
his  handkerchief,  and  wept  a  few  moments  in 
silence. 

^^  Indeed !  this  pains  as  much  as  it  surprises 
me,^**  said  Claude. 

(«D — a  them,  let  them  go,^  said  Digby, 
rising  in  wrath ;  ^'  she  is  no  daughter  of  mine. 
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I  diBinherit  her — I  disown  her ;  and  as  for  her 
mother — '^ 

This  intelligence  greatly  astonished  Clande, 
and  he  sympathised  deeply  with  the  bereaved 
father. 

"  Let  them  go,"  said  Digby.  "  I  shall  never 
ntter  her  name  again.  What  did  yon  want 
to  see  me  for  ?^  he  demanded,  abruptly. 

'^  Ah,  at  this  moment,  I  cannot  think  of  in- 
truding my  affairs  upon  you."^ 

**  I  'm  very  sorry  for  you,  I  ""m  sure,'**  said 
Dighy;  ^^but,  these  things  happen  every  day, 
and  they  must  be  borne.  I  was  in  ga6\  once 
twenty-four  hours  myself.  I  did  not  mind 
it.  It  ^s  nothing  after  all.  Imagine  your- 
self in  a  ship,  or  indisposed,  or  that  it  rains. 
It  is  the  very  same  thing.  You  Ve  an  ex- 
cellent room  here ;— what  ^s  the  amount  of 
your  debt  ?** 

"  Fifty  pounds  l"" 

^*'  Ah,  fifty  pounds  !  Bless  me  !  a  good  round 
sum !  How  are  you  going  to  pay  it  ?  You 
have  funds,  I  hope  ?^ 
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'.*  No,  Bot  a  farthing.^ 

^^  Ah,  ha !  that  'fi  bad ;  what  are  yon  going 
to  do  atxmt  it  ?"" 

Ctaude,  although  chilled  by  thifl  cold  and 
careless  air,  which  he  did  not  expect^  rebtod 
to  him  his  plan  to  procure  security,  and  teadi 
English. 

'*  Ah,  ha !  seonrity  for  your  appearance^  A  ? 
Yea— 4>ut  whom  hare  you  fixed  upon?  Yon 
have  plenty  of  friends,  I  beUeve.  I  '11  tell  you 
who'd  be  your  security  in  a  nodnute,  if  you^d 
ask*  her.  I  have  no  objection,  for  it  shanH 
be  said  of  me  that  I  deserted  a  friend  in  dtp^ 
treas,  to  see  her  privately  myself.  She  11  pro- 
duce the  money  in  two  seconds.  I^m  quite 
sure  she  will.  I  should  not  mind  asking  her, 
right  up  and  down — right  out  and  out ;  that  'Is 
the  way  to  do  business." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?'' 

^'  That  yoimg  Countess  Ida." 

Claude  started. 

"  What,  you  won't  ?" 

"  Certauily  not." 

'^  Oh,  ah !    you  '11    think    of    it,    perhaps. 
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You  ^11  take  a  different  view  of  it,  when  you 
have  been  hefe  a  week  or  so.  Well,  I  >e  an 
engagement  mjself;  at  present,  my  head  ^s  so 
battered  with  the  thought  of  m j  poor  Mary, 
that  I  scarcely  know  if  I  ^m  on  my  head  or  my 
beds.  If  I  can  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
yon,  yon  may  command  me.*^ 

''  Mr.  Digby,""  said  Claude, ''  I  wiU  be  frank 
with  you.  I  am  here  under  extremely  disagree- 
able circumstances,  and  I  wish  to  be  released  on 
bail  for  my  appearance.  I  intended  to  solicit 
this  favour  of  ^ycm.  It  is  but  a  nominal  risk. 
I  need  not  explain,  that  you  are  liaUe  for  the 
debt  only  in  case  of  my  running  away,  which 
I  hope  you  feel  there  ^s  no  danger  of.^ 

**  What 's  the  amount  P"^  said  Digby,  turning 
very  red. 

^^  Fifty  pounds.  If  I  get  out,  I  can  make 
my  living.  If  I  remain  here,  I  really  oanH  see 
how  I  am  to  do  anything.'" 

"  WeU,  well,  I  Tl  think  of  it ;  I  ni  see  Mrs. 
Digby,**  said  Digby. 

'^  No,'*  said  Claude.  "  It  is  not  requisite. 
The  service  I  ask  of  you  is  not  one  which  re- 
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quires  conaideration.  Say  yeSj  or  no,  and  re- 
lieve me  from  farther  soBpense.  Will  yea 
deposit  the  money  in  court  for  my  appear^ 
ance?'*' 

"  Why,  we,  you  see — I,— the  fiwt  is,  my  dear 
fellow,  since  we  left  London,  the  times  are 
hard— devilish  hard ;  my  agent  writes  me  ci 
very  serious  losses; — ^nothing  on  earth  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  oblige  you ; 
but  money,  you  know,  is  money,  and  I  have 
long  ago  made  a  resolution  never  to  become 
security,  under  any  circumstances,  for  any  man. 
Besides,  I  ^m  going  back  to  London  inmiedi- 
ately,  and  in  fact,  I  come  to  make  my  parting 
visit.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart,  you  ^11  get  out 
of  your  difficulty,^  he  continued,  shaking  very 
heartily  the  hand  which  Claude  did  not  refuse ; 
"  I  do,  Wyndham,  upon  my  soul,  I  do.  Any 
commands  for  London  P*^ 

"  None.'' 

'*  Well,  adieu  !  good  b'ye.  God  bless  you  ! 
my  heart  bleeds  to  see  you  here,''  and,  veiy  red 
in  the  face,  Digby  withdrew. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  several  officers 
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of  the  coart  came  to  prosecate  the  suit  against 
him  in  behalf  of  Carolan.  He  had  been  arrest- 
ed abmptly  in  consequence  of  Carolan^s  com- 
plaint that  he  was  about  to  elude  the  debt  by 
fli^t.  He  confessed  the  amount  at  once  with** 
out  defence  or  explanation.  By  this  proceeding 
about  a  hundred  thalers  were  added  to  the  ori-> 

gUBllBUin. 

Several  more  days  passed  in  this  way,  no  one 
came  to  see  him.  At  length  he  was  brought  up 
to  court,  to  hear  the  judgment  pronounced. 
He  was  ushered  into  a  neat  small  room,  where 
three  gentlemen  on  the  bench,  and  two  clerks, 
with  two  or  three  bailiffs,  and  Count  Carolan'^s 
lawyer,  composed  all  the  company.  One  of 
the  judges  had  dined  in  company  with  him  at 
CaroIan'*s  several  times,  and  discovered  a  dis- 
position to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  This 
same  person  now  regarded  him  with  the  same 
cool  quiet  indifference,  with  which  he  would 
have  looked  upon  any  other  prisoner.  The  sen* 
tence  was  read^  and  he  was  condemned  to 
remain  in  prison  till  the  debt  was  paid. 

He  was  at  once  reconducted  to  his  dreary 
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dwelling,  and,  with  a  Aunting  sonl,  he  felt,  as 
the  doors  once  more  clpsed  upon  him,  as  if  he 
was  stepping  into  his  grave. 

A  week  more  elapsed.  No  one  visited  him, 
and  he  was  determined,  after  the  unexpected 
rebaff  received  from  Digbj,  not  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  any  other  friend,  not  even  of  St. 
Hiliaire  or  of  Lavalle.  He  borrowed  a  few 
books,  but  his  money  was  rapidly  gliding  away, 
and  he  trembled  to  lay  out  a  fiirthing  for 
anything  but  the  actual  necessities  of  life.  He 
found  he  was  obliged  to  pay  two  thalers  a 
month  for  the  bed ;  and  every  sheet  of , paper 
he  used,  and  every  message  he  sent,  cost  him 
double  the  price  he  would  have  paid  had  he 
been  at  liberty.  His  food  was  also  expensive, 
and  although  he  denied  himself  all  luxuries, 
he  could  not  avoid  an  extravagant  expenditure. 
Here,  abandoned,  sad,  hopeless,  without  oc- 
cupation, without  company,  he  learned  the 
use  of  money.  Every  groschen  he  expended 
was  first  carefuUy  considered.  He  had  do 
soap,  no  napkins;  and  he  was  obliged  to  cur- 
tail the  luxuty  of  clean  linen.      Accustomed 
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to  much  air  and  exercise,  the  confinemeut  de- 
bilitated him.  His  &ce  grew  thin  and  pale, 
and  his  spirits  sad.  Pains  and  aches  came 
over  him.  He  was  pining  for  air  ^  for  the 
sight  of  men— of  nature.  He  thought  he 
should  speedily  step  from  his  dismal  abode 
into  the  last,  and  perhaps  scarcely  less  cheer* 
less  refuge  of  the  captive-— the  grave  I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

One  day,  after  he  bad  been  about  two 
months  in  this  situation,  he  heard,  early  in  the 
morning,  the  tread  of  several  clumsy  feet  on 
the  stairs.  Through  a  small  aperture  in  his 
door  filled  with  glass,  the  turnkey  could  look 
into  his  room  with  pleasure  without  entering. 
Through  this  place  Claude  saw  four  or  five 
persons  carrying  down  a  rough  pine-board  cof- 
fin. Some  one  was  dead.  It  struck  upon  his 
soul  as  a  mournful  presentiment.  Alas !  he, 
too,  might  soon  be  thus  borne  away  by  rude 
hands,  to  a  neglected  grave,  unmoumed,  un- 
missed.  On  inquiring,  when  his  turnkey  came 
in,  who  had  died,  he  found  it  was  his  rough 
persecutor,  who  had  come  here  voluntarily  to 
live  like  a  gentleman.  Poor  fellow !  he  felt  glad 
he  had  made  no  return  to  his  taunts. 

^^  Did  he  sufier  much  ?^  asked  Claude. 
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'^  No.  It  was  all  over  in  five  hours  after  the 
first  attack.'^ 

*^  What  was  the  matter  with  him  ?^ 

The  man  shook  his  head  slowly  and  went  out 
without  answering. 

The  next  morning  but  one,  Claude  was  again 
disturbed  bj  the  same  unusual  sound  of  heavy 
feet  at  an  early  hour.  He  addressed  himself 
once  more  to  his  little  glass  aperture.  It  was 
another  coffin  resting  so  weightily  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  its  bearers  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
contents. 

A  vague  suspicion  arose  in  his  mind  that 
some  pestilence  had  broken  out  among  the 
prisoners. 

When  his  attendant  came  in  again  he  asked 
him  if  it  were  so. 

^«  You  Ve  hit  it,^  said  the  man  nodding  his 
head  in  the  affirmative. 

'«  What  is  it  ?''  asked  Claude. 

'*  A  horrid  thing.  It  strikes  you  like  a  bullet, 
racks  you  with  cramps,  turns  you  blue  in  the 
&ce,  and  pops  you  off  in  less  than  no  time.*"^ 

^^  Is  it  contagious  P^ 
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"  Rather.'' 

"  Are  there  any  sick  with  it  now  ?'' 

*^One.  None  that  has  caught  it  has  sar- 
viyed.  One  of  'em  is  just  a>going,  I  'm  afraid ; 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  the  doctors  don't  nnde^ 
stand  it,  and  no  one  '11  go  near  this  poor  fellow 
for  fear  of  catching  it«  It  is  the  poor  little 
hnnchback,  you  know,  that  battled  the  others 
for  being  cross  with  you." 

**  And  is  he  dying  so,  unattended  ?" 

^*  Ye&  What  can  one  do  ?  It  ^s  as  good 
as  death  to  go  near  him  and  he  is  too  ill  to 
be  removed  to  the  hospital.  I  think  the  poor 
devil  don't  get  his  medicine  half  the  time." 

**  May  I  go  to  him  ?" 

**  You  1"  said  the  man  with  surprise. 

^^  Yes.  I  will  stay  with  him  if  I  can  be 
permitted." 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

^^  Yes.  You've  a  right  to  the  room,  and  it 
will  be  very  good  of  you  ;  but—" 

*^  Let  me  go  then  at  once." 

He  led  the  way  as  he  spoke,  and  Claude 
again   entered  the  room,  from  which  he  had 
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escaped  with  so  much  pleasure.  It  presented 
an  appalling  scene.  The  invalid  lay  in  a  cor- 
ner, livid,  and  apparently  dying.  The  rest 
were  withdrawn  as  far  as  possible.  He  was, 
as  the  man  had  said,  too  ill  to  be  removed  to 
the  hospital,  and  the  persons  in  authority  had 
not  yet  arranged  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
the  others.  Gloomy  and  haggard  faces  were 
around.  The  hardy  mirth,  which  sometimes 
flourishes  in  a  prison,  had  disappeared.  All  was 
ominously  silent. 

On  approaching  the  patient,  Claude  found 
him  very  low.  His  head  lay  in  an  uneasy 
position,  the  pillow  having  fallen  aside.  Claude 
shook  and  replaced  it ;  a  draught  of  a  cool- 
ing nature  was  standing  beyond  his  reach  on 
the  floor. 

"  Drink  !  drink  !  drink  !  ^  said  the  poor 
sufferer. 

^*  It  ^s  death  to  go  near  him,^^  said  one  of  the 
other  prisoners  in  a  low  voice. 

Claude  handed  it  to  him  according  to  the 
directions.  He  seemed  refreshed  by  it  and 
tamed  his  eyes  grateftilly  upon  his  benefactor. 
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^*  I  ^m  almost  gone  !^  he  said  with  a  faint, 
difficult  voice.     '^  Half  an  hour  more.^^ 

'*  My  good,  kind  friend,  can  I  do  anTthing 
for  yon  ?'" 

"  Pray  !  pray  !*'  said  the  poor  fellow,  point- 
ing to  a  book. 

Claude  knelt  and  read  a  prayer,  selected  for 
the  bed  of  the  dying. 

^^  I  have  a  child  !^  said  the  man,  when  the 
prayer  was  finished;  *^  take  her  that  book !  They 
will  tell  you  down  stairs — where — to  find  her. 
Say  I  blessed  her, — and  you, — God  bless  you  *. 
Oh,  I  am  cold!'' 

He  fell  back. 

Claude  gazed  upon  his  fiuse  for  several  mi- 
nutes, a  change  came  over  it,  but  the  spirit 
passed  calmly.     He  closed  the  eyes. 

*«  To  a  better  worid,  poor  friend  !  "^  said 
Claude.  "  I  will  do  your  bidding,  and  more, 
if  in  my  power."" 

He  thought  the  scarcely  parted  spirit  heard 
him,  as  it  left  the  body. 

As  he  descended  again  to  his  own  roomy  the 
poor  fellows  around  bowed  to  him  respectfiilly* 
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Some  of  them  blessed  him.  It  was  a  simple 
tribute  to  goodness  and  courage,  and  he  fdt 
how  much  more  braye  as  well  as  rational  it 
was  to  torn  from  eren  the  grossest  insult  with 
patience  and  to  risk  life  only  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  and  Tirtue. 

In  the  afternoon  the  turnkey  presented  him 
a  ImII  for  dinners  of  fiye  thaleis,  stating  that 
he  had  no  more  cash  on  hand  and  the  restam- 
raieur  would  supply  no  more  till  he  was  paid. 
The  gross  prison  fitre  rose  to  his  memory.  He 
felt  already  his  appetite  fiuling.  He  was  fiiU 
of  pains.  He  believed  he  should  soon  lose  his 
health  and  perhaps  his  life,  if  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  a  diet  so  repulsiye  and  so  unlike  that 
which  habit  had  rendered  necessary.  He  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  Count  Carolan. 

MONSIKVB   LX   COMTE, 

I  hare  been  now  in  prison  two  months.  I 
am  in,  without  money,  without  food,  reduced 
to  the  common  fiire  of  the  unhappy  inmates 
of  this  mournful  dwelling.  I  have  to  infonn 
you  also,  that  a  fatal  pestQence  has  broken  out 
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in  the  buildiDg  and  carried  off  three  yictims  in 
two  days.  I  request  yon,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, to  release  me.  I  offer  jou  mj  word 
of  honour  not  to  leave  Berlin  without  paying 
you.  If  your  object  is  to  get  the  mopey,  you 
can  never  succeed  by  keeping  me  here.  If 
your  object  is  to  humble  my  pride,  it  is  hum- 
bled as  far  as  a  man^s  should  be.  If  you 
desire  my  life,  unless  I  can  breathe  the  w, 
and  take  a  little  exercise,  your  desire  will 
speedily  be  gratified.  My  freedom,  if  yon 
grant  it,  I  shall  employ  in  honourable  labour, 
of  which  you  shall  have  the  first  fruits.^  Be- 
lieve me,  sir,  incapable  of  falsehood. 
**  I  am.  Monsieur  le  Comte, 

^*  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  CLAunE  Wyndham.** 

It  was  with  the  last  two  groschens  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  world,  that  he  despatched  the 
messenger  with  this  note.  He  felt  that  in 
writing  it  he  had  not  humiliated  himself;  for 
he  considered  Caiolan  to  be  a  man,  whose  weak 
understanding  caused  his  present  obduracy  more 
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than  his  bad  heart*  He  had  yet  to  learn  how 
prosperity  and  pride  inflate  and  harden  even 
the  best  heart  unless  watched  over  by  a  sensible 
mind. 

The  messenger  returned  in  an  hour.  Glanders 
heart  beat  and  his  hand  actually  trembled  as 
he  perceived  that  the  man  had  brought  an 
answer. 

^'  You  found  Count  Carblan  at  home,  then  ?^ 

^'  Yes.  He  gives  a  great  dinner  to-day.  His 
door  was  surrounded  by  carriages.  Some  of 
the  princes  were  there,  and  all  the  diplomatic 
corps.  They  told  me  at  first  that  he  could 
not  be  troubled  with  this  affair ;  but  I  would 
not  go  away  without  an  answer :  I  was  deter* 
mined,  sir.^^ 

Claude  looked  at  the  poor  menial.  There 
was  kindness  in  his  eye,  and  his  face  wore  the 
expression  of  humanity  and  oonmiiseration, 
which  through  its  rough,  and  not  over  clean 
features,  made  it  look  even  beautiful. 

*^  Thank  you,^^  said  he,  ^*  I  am  really  greatly 
obliged  to  you.^ 

"  I  don^t  know,  sir,  but  I  fear  Count  Caro 
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Ian  is  ft  hard  man,  when  any  one  offends  hinu 
Yon  are  not  the  first  he  has  kept  here.^ 

"  Well,  let  us  see,""  said  Claude ;  "  he  can 
but  refuse." 

The  letter  ran  thus: 

"  Sib, 

^^  I  have  committed  the  account  against  700 
to  my  lawyer,  who  has  already  received  his 
instructions,  and  I  cannot  interfere  with  what 
now  belongs  entirely  to  him. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  Cabolan.^ 

The  paper  was  a  thick  gold-edged  English 
sheet.  It  exhaled  a  perfume  of  roses,  the  wax 
was  sprinkled  with  gold,  and  the  impression  of 
the  seal  was  the  finely  cut  aims  of  the  fiunily. 

«  WeU  r  said  Claude,  "  I  thought  so— I—'' 
He  bent  iiis  head  upon  the  table.  Long  con- 
finement had  made  him  nervous  and  hysteiicaL 
He  did  not  shed  a  tear,  but  he  grew  pale  and 
cold,  as  the  thought  of  the  wide  streets,  the 
moving  crowds,  the  fresh,  sunshiny  air,  the  deep 
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cool  woods,  the  sky,  the  streams  and  all  the 
bright  outward  world,  passed  like  a  vivid  pa- 
norama through  his  imagination. 

The  man  had  gone  out,  and  closed  the  door 
softly.  The  poor  fellow  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
turb him,  and  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
this  lowlj  heart,  almost  as  much  inmiured  here 
as  himself,  touched  him,  and  drew  the  tear 
which  had  not  flowed  at  the  thought  of  his 
own  disappointment. 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  sudden  rush 
against  the  door,  and  a  loud  knocking.  It  was 
opened,  and  Lavalle  entered. 

"  My  friend,  my  beloved  friend,^'  cried  he, 
and  they  leaped  into  each  other^s  arms,  as  if 
they  had  been  brothers. 

"  I  thought,'^  cried  Claude,  "  I  was  sure, 
something  had  kept  you."" 

'^  I  have^  been  in  France,^^  said  Lavalle. 
"  To-day  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  your 
misfortune.  I  have  scarcely  touched  the  grouud 
in  coming.  I  overturned  a  fellow  at  the  door, 
add  expect  nothing  else  than  to  be  put  in  here 
with  you  for  assault  and  battery.**^ 

VOL.  III.  K 
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''  Who  told  you  ?""  asked  Claade,  lifting  his 
face. 

^^Ah,  that  shall  be  for  another  time;  but 
Dieu !  how  yon  are  altered  !  You  are  scarcely 
recognizable,^  and  Lavalle  gazed  at  his  friend's 
face,  which  now,  by  confinement  and  reflection, 
had  acquired  a  delicacy,  a  transparency,  and 
an  expression  of  intellect  and  refinement  rarely 
seen  in  a  countenance  otherwise  so  firm  and 
manly.  He  had  never  before,  indeed,  remark- 
ed how  extremely  handsome  Claude  was.  His 
features  were  finely  formed,  his  brows  pencil- 
led definitely,  his  eyes  laige  and  full  of  soul, 
and  his  mouth  cut  as  by  the  hand  of  a  sculp- 
tor. Lavalle  comprehended  as  he  gazed  on 
his  friend,  better  than  ever,  the  impression 
which  he  suspected  he  had  made  on  the  heart 
of  Ida. 

"  The  debt,""  said  Lavalle,  "  what  is  it  ?"" 

"  Fifty  pounds !'' 

"  And  you  have  been  here  so  long  for  snch 
a  sum  !     Pay  it.    Pay  it  ten  times  over.^ 

**  Oenerous  friend  !^  said  Glande.    ^'  But  do 
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not  be  offended.     You  mnst  do  me  a  much 
greater  favour  than  what  you  propose.**^ 
'*  I  swear  to  grant  it,  whatever  it  is  !^^ 
^^  You  must   not  pay  this  debt.       I   have 
abased  myself  before  Carolan.     I  must  make 
him  feel  his  wrong.'^ 

"  What !  vengeance  from  you  ?     Have  you 
grown  wicked  in  your  dungeon  ?'^ 

'*No ;  the  vengeance  I  ask,  is  to  be  permitted 
to  toil  for,  and  pay  this  myself.  Yon  shall  get  me 
out  by  depositing  the  amount  in  court  as  a  secu- 
rity for  my  appearance.      You  are  not  airaid 
I  shall  run  away  ?'^ 
'<  I  am  afraid  you  won''t,^^  said  Lavalle. 
**  Carolan  must  feel  the  cruelty,  the — '*' 
^*  Stop,^  said  Lavalle,  ^^  he  has  more  excuse 
than  you  think.     He  regards  you  as  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  his  wishes  in  existence.     I  have 
learned  many  things  since  my  arrival.      You 
know  Ida  and  I  are  cousins  by  the  mothers. 
I  have  always  been  as  a  brother ;  as  for  love, 
she  knows  my  views  lie  elsewhere.     The  day 
of  the  duel,  Elkington  pressed  her  to  accom- 
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pany  his  mother   to    London,  so  that  on  his 
arriyal  there,  at  the  proper  time,  their  union 
might  at  length  take  place.     Well,  what  did 
she  reply  ?  she  dismissed  him  with  bitter  con- 
tempt and  horror,   for  ever ;  she  declared  his 
principles  were  as  repulsive  to  her  as  his  person. 
That  the  hand  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  duel 
should  never  touch  hers  in  friendship   again. 
At  length  the  interesting  avowal  escaped  her, 
that  you,  from  the  attempts  to  humiliate  jou, 
had  risen  superior  to  all  your  enemies.      No 
one  dreamed  the  little    darling  had  so  much 
spirit,  and  she  sent  Elkington  spinning  off,  in 
a  greater    rage   than   he  will  get   over  in  a 
year;  so,    in    revenge,  he  has  carried   away 
with  him  that  rosy-lipped  Mary  Digby.     This 
fact  has  confirmed    the   evil    opinion   of  him 
which   every  one  already  began  to  entertain, 
and  has  so  completely  convinced  Ida  that  your 
reported  marriage  with  her  was  all  a  fiibrica- 
tion  of  Elkington,  that, — but  this  is  of  course 
all  jest.      However,  it  was  she  who  told  me 
of  your  situation,  and  in  a  way  which — why, 
I  ^m  worse  at  keeping  a  secret  than  a  woman.^ 
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^^  Lavalle,  spare  me,^  said  Claude ;  **  if  yon 
mean  to  intimate  that  I  am  honoured  with 
the  esteem  of  this  incomparable  lady,  I  will 
merit  it  by  my  conduct;  never  wiD  I  ap- 
proach her.  I  have  had  a  humiliating  lesson. 
My  firmest  prayer  is  that  we  may  never  meet 
again.  But  for  this  debt  I  would  leave  Berlin 
to-night.'' 

**•  Do  as  you  please ;  but  what  means  are  you 
going  to  take  to  earn^  as  you  call  it,  this  mo- 
ney? You  can't  plough,  or  cut  wood,  can 
you  ?" 

*^  I  can  teach  English,"  said  Claude. 

"  You  ?"" 

"  Even  I." 

"  You,  the  elegant  Claude  Wyndham.*" 

"  Dear  Lavalle,  your  spirits  run  away  with 
you.  Remember  I  am  weak,  and  sad,  or  at 
least  I  have  been  so  so  long,  that  even  joy  is 
a  pain.  When  shall  I  be  out  ?  I  sigh  for  one 
breath  of  sweet,  fresh  air  f 

^*I  shall  drive  at  once  to  my  bankers — ^to 
the  lawyer's — to  the  court.  If  it  can  be  done 
to-day,  it  shall ;  I  'm  off  this  very  instant." 
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^^Bat,  Lavalle,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  yoa, 
I  am  actually  without  food— yon  haye  come  in 
time  :  I  am  down  to  my  last  pfenning ;  I  ha¥e 
eaten  nothing  to-day .'*^ 

^^  Trttst  to  me,^  said  Layalle,  tears  springing 
into  his  eyes,  ^*  trust,  all  to  me  ;^  and  he  dashed 
off,  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered. 

As  Qaude  looked  aronnd  upon  the  naked 
walls,  tf ery  crack  of  which  he  knew,  every 
cobweb  on  which  he  had  watched  for  honn, 
and  weeks,  he  almost  feared  the  last  scene  bad 
been  a  dream,  so  bright,  dazzling,  and  even 
painfol  was  the  sudden  prospect  of  freedom. 

In  half  an  hour  two  waiters  appeared,  bear- 
ing an  ample  and  very  odoriferous  dinner. 
Everything  was  there  that  could  tempt  his 
palate ;  two  or  three  kinds  of  dioiee  winea, 
cigars,  silver  covers,  dean  table-cloths,  and 
napkins  ;  the  table  was  spread  as  if  fiMr  a  lord. 
The  waiters  desired  to  know  whether  they 
should  withdraw,  and  upon  receiving  his  an- 
swer they  retired.  As  he 'was  commencing  bis 
meal,  the  commissioner  looked  in  for  something. 
Claude  made  him  sit  down  and  share  the  wel- 
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oome  feast.  The  honest  fellow  ate  as  he  had 
never  eaten  before;  the  delicate  viands  dis* 
appeared  with  marvellous  quickness,  and  the 
sparkling  champagne  was  disposed  of  without 
usdess  ceremonies  or  unnecessary  delay.  At 
the  request  of  Claude,  the  remains  of  the  feast, 
and  they  were  ample,  were  conveyed  up  stairs 
to  his  quondam  companions,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  the  dishes  and  bottles  were  brought 
down  m  a  state,  which  the  honest  commissioner 
declared  would  save  the  restaurateur  the  trouble 
of  washing. 

^'  Our  people  up  stairs,  sir,**^  said  he,  '^  make 
clean  work  of  it.  They  don^t  get  champagne 
and  asparagus  every  day,  poor  devils  i^ 

Time  flew  with  rapidity.  Evening  came  and 
with  it  the  gaoler  with  an  order  from  the  judge. 
It  is  probable  Lavalle  had  already  taken  the 
necessary  measures  to  procure  it  before  his 
visit. 

^'  I  am  requested  to  give  you  what  money 
you  want,*^  said  the  director  down  stairs. 
Claude  was  going  to  make  some  magnificent 
donation  to  all  his  fellow-prisoners  if  not  in 
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fact  to  pay  their  debta  outright,  when  he  re- 
membered that  he  was  layiahing  money  not 
his  own.  He  contented  himself  therefore  by 
taking  for  himself  a  more  moderate  sum  than 
he  had  at  first  proposed,  and  ordering  certain 
benevolent  favours  for  the  prisoners.  The  good 
commissioner  was  by  no  means  forgotten,  bat 
received  a  douceur,  which  he  appeared  to  think 
a  fortune.  After  a  few  other  donations  and 
arrangements,  and  changing  his  loose  prison 
clothes  for  those  he  usually  wore,  he  once  more 
stepped  outside  the  door  of  his  dismal  abode, 
from  which  several  times  he  had  believed  he 
could  never  emerge  till  carried  by  careless  hands 
to  a  neglected  grave. 

Lavalle  had  sent  a  horse,  which  was  held 
by  a  servant  at  the  door.  Claude  mounted 
into  the  saddle  with  the  feeling  of  a  monarch 
who  is  about  to  return  to  a  kingdom  he  has 
saved,  at  the  head  of  an  army  he  has  led  to 
victory.  His  sensations  on  riding  through  the 
town,  on  feeling  himself  again  amid  moving 
crowds,  on  reaching  the  Brandenburg  gate,  and 
pushing  his  horse  to  a  full  gallop  along  the 
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broad  avenues  of  the  wood,  we  shall  leave  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader,  hoping  that  he 
may,  if  possible,  often  enjoy  a  pleasure  as  de< 
lightftd,  without  purchasing  It  by  pains  as  dis- 
agreeable as  those  our  hero  had  suffered.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  he  suffered  no  disagreeable  thoughts 
of  business  to  break  upon  the  sensations  of  the 
hour.  Again  he  breathed  the  fresh  air  of  Hea- 
ven, again  the  calm  old  trees,  streams,  and 
flowers  were  around  him,  and  no  object  met 
his  eye  without  conveying  to  his  soul  a  sense 
of  pure  hope  and  exquisite  pleasure.  For  if  the 
past  was  without  happiness,  it  had  been  also 
without  self-reproach. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Lavallb  had  directed  his  servant  to  appoint 
a  meeting  with  Clande  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  finished  his  ride,  at  his  own  lodgings. 
On  arriving  there  as  the  cool  afternoon  shadows 
began  to  descend  upon  the  earth,  he  found  the 
groom  waiting  for  the  horse,  and  he  understood 
the  delicacy  which  had  induced  Lavalle  to  leave 
him  the  first  few  hours  of  his  freedom  to  his 
own  reflections,  or  rather  sensations.  He  now 
longed  for  the  meeting  with  his  friend  with  im- 
patience. He  had  much  to  ask, — ^he  had  been 
completely  cut  off  from  the  world  ;  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  great  political  changes  going  on 
around  him.  He  was  ignorant  of  what  had 
occurred  in  Berlin  during  his  absence.  Where 
was  General  St.  Hillaire  ?  Where  was  Kiihl  ? 
He  had  heard  nothing  more  of  him  nor  of  the 
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fortunate  owner  of  the  pnrse.  Not  one  of  all 
his  acquaintance  had  come  to  see  him,  so  much 
had  his  reputation  been  injured  by  the  mis- 
representation of  Elkington,  the  statements  of 
Carolan,  the  blow  which  he  had  received  un- 
resistingly, and  his  sudden  fall  from  a  state 
of  independence  to  utter  poverty.  He  learned 
of  Lavalle  all  that  he  required.  Oeneral  St. 
Hillaire  had  been  ever  since  his  imprisonment 
ill  in  bed.  Of  Kiihl,  Lavalle  could  state  no- 
thing  except  that  very  probably  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  Claude  was  confined. 

Plans  were  now  arranged  for  the  future. 
Claude  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  resume 
his  station  in  society,  and  he  determined  to 
accommodate  himself  at  once  to  the  new  part 
which  Providence  had  assigned  him.  He  avoid' 
ed  making  any  inquiry  of  Ida,  and  Lavalle  did 
not  touch  upon  that  subject,  thinking  perhaps 
that  he  had  already  in  the  hurry  of  his  joy 
said  more  than  was  justifiable.  He  promised 
Claude  a  class  of  five  every  evening,  at  a  thaler 
an  hour,  and  five  at  separate  hours  during  the 
day,  also  at  a  thaler ;  making  ten  thalers  arday. 
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or  sixty  thalers  arweek,  a  princelj  income  for 
a  poor  professor  of  langaa^fes.  But  Lavalle  was 
an  able  patron,  and  put  a  heart  Into  his  un- 
dertakings which  did  not  allow  them  to  &il. 
He  determined  to  call  on  Kiihl  and  procure  also 
his  aid,  and  they  calculated  that  in  a  short  time 
Claude  could  pay  his  debt  to  Carolan  and  the 
London  banker,  entirely  extricate  himself  &om 
pecimiary  embarrassment,  and  be  in  the  re^ 
ceipt  of  a  comfortable  income  till  circumstances 
should  offer  an  occupation  more  agreeable  to 
his  taste.  It  was  decided  that  he  should  go 
into  a  plain  lodging  the  next  day,  call  in  all  his 
bills,  and  Lavalle  would  state  his  prospect  of 
a  speedy  settlement  to  the  few  creditors  for 
their  remaining  small  balance. 

The  next  morning  accordingly  Claude  found  a 
single  plain  room  kept  by  a  poor  old  widow  lady, 
who  agreed  to  board  as  well  as  lodge  him  at 
a  moderate  price.  Lavalle  took  the  watch  out 
of  the  gaoIer^s  hands  and  bought  it  himself, 
allowing  for  it  the  sum  it  originally  cost.  In 
less  than  a  week  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
was  procured. 
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Mr.  Kiihl  had  heard  nothiag  of  Clandey  and, 
coDcIudiDg  from  his  non-appearance  that  he  had 
left  town  for  the  summer,  he  made  no  inqniries 
after  him.      He  was  shocked  to  leam  of  his 
▼icissitndeSy  and  delighted  to  be  able  to  render 
him  anj  assistance.     His  whole  family  entered 
into  his  plan,  and  agreed  to  become  pupils  in 
English,  and  Claude  soon  found  himself  com- 
pletely established  in  his  new  vocation  with  the 
most  pleasing  prospects  of  success.     His  room 
was  plain  but,  after  his  period  of  probation  in 
the  prison,  truly  comfortable.     The  ftimiture 
was  ordinary  but  neat.     The  good  woman  sup- 
plied his  meals  in  the  house,  but  finding  that 
it  would  be  more  convenient  for  her  as  well 
as  less  expensive  for  himself,  he  offered  to  eat 
at  the  same  table  with  her,  and  he  requested 
her  to  make  no  change  in  her  usual  fare  except 
in  the  addition  of  the  quantity  necessary  for 
another  person. 

Poor  Claude  was  now  from  necessity  exclud- 
ed from  the  society  where  he  had  before  been 
received  with  so  much  attention,  and  had  this 
not  been  the  case  he  would  by  no  means  have. 
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sought  it.  There  were  not  wantiiig  several  most 
onltivated  and  distingoished  people,  whom,  had 
a  selection  been  in  his  power,  he  would  fron 
the  first  have  chosen  for  huB  ftiends ;  these  per- 
sons seemed  to  take  a  kind  of  interest  in  hini) 
inspired  partly  by  his  history  as  reeoonted  by 
Lavalle,  and  partly  by  his  personal  aiaanen 
and  character.  The  incident  of  the  pnrse  of 
gold,  and  his  reftising  the  reward,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  had  jost  heard  of  his  ruin,  had 
been  everywhere  related  by  Mr.  Ktihl,  and 
had  reached  royal  ears.  Expressions  of  ad- 
miration had  been  repeated  from  lips  whose 
opinions  were  not  likely  to  be  gainsaid,  aod 
his  character  as  an  honest  man  was  made  ap- 
parent, and  was  growing  every  day  more  so. 
His  presence  in  Berlin,  his  lowly  occnpation,  htf 
unintermitting  industry,  and  the  nature  of  the 
employment  he  had  adopted,  brought  him  io 
contact  with  many  people,  who  were  struck  witb 
the  modesty,  and  yet  quiet  dignity  of  his  man- 
ners, the  plainness  of  his  dress,  and  the  punc- 
tuality and  cheerful  conscientiousness  with 
which  he  disohaiged  his  labours.     The  general 
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hannonj  and  ooneisteiicj  of  his  life  spoke  for 
liim  against  calumny,  and  the  mild  yet  steady 
firmness  with  which  he  met,  when  accident- 
ally they  crossed  his  path,  those  whom  he  had 
once  known  on  terms  of  equality,  and  who  knew 
he  had  not  only  descended  from  the  rank  in 
which  he  had  first  appeared,  but  had  unresist- 
ingly  receired  a  blow  rather  than  fight  a  duel, 
engaged  their  respect,  and  altered  their  unfa- 
vourable opinion  of  him. 

Rumours  too,  of  the  assassin  who  had  twice 
attempted  his  life  had  awakened  all  the  watdi- 
fulness  of  the  police  ;*  these  were  now  generally 
and  implicitly  believed,  although  at  first  doubt- 
ed. A  new  sympathy  arose  around  Claude, 
and  produced  another  curious  effect.  The  cha- 
racter of  Elkington  began  to  be  whispered 
about :  his  affair  with  the  officer ;  his  exposure  ' 
at  cards;  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  &c. 
The  fierce  brutality  with  which  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  the  quarrel  with  Denham, 
began  now  to  be  more  coolly  canvassed  even 
by  those  who  at  first  thought  it  excusable.  Al- 
though in  the  interview  with  his  mother, — when 
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his    passions,   roused    to    their    highest    fiiiy 
by  her  narrative,  and  the  dangers  impending 
over  him,  had  made  him  so  far  forget  himself 
as  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  author  of  his  be- 
ing,— although  during  that  interview,  the  outer 
doors  had  been    locked   and    doubly   locked, 
the  incident  had  transpired,  was  reported,  and 
credited.      Indeed,  anything  would  have  been 
credited  of  Elkington,   and  now  the  attempts 
upon  Claude'^s  life  were  laid  to  his  charge.     It 
is  thus  that  such  a  character  at  length  becomes 
an  object  of  universal  distrust  and  suspicion. 

It  had  been  before  stated  in  the  journals, 
but  Claude  in  his  prison  knew  nothing  of  it, 
that  the  deAth  of  the  Earl  of  Beverly  had  been 
announced  prematurely.  He  had  fallen  into 
a  fit,  from  which  no  human  skill  could  save 
him,  and  it  was  improbable  that  he  could  ever 
have  the  use  of  his  senses  again,  at  least  until 
the  moment  of  his  death.  Elkington,  there* 
fore,  remained  longer  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
and  had  gone  to  London  with  his  mother.  The 
Digbys  had  also  gone ;  nothing  more  had  been 
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heard  of  them  m  Berlin,  or  of  their  unfortu- 
nate daughter. 

Under  these  circumstance,  Claude  began  to 
be  regarded  as  at  least  an  honest  man,  and  a 
man  of  principle.  All  who  had  dealings  with 
him  acknowledged  even  that  when  thej  were 
not  paid,  he  had  made  eyery  possible  sacrifice 
to  satisfy  their  demand.  His  very  presence, 
in  the  streets,  where  he  might  occasionally  be 
seen  passing  to  and  from  the  various  houses  of 
his  pupils,  was  an  answer  to  the  principal 
charges  against  him.  His  hard  labour,  his  self- 
deprivation  of  all  the  luxuries  and  amusements 
of  life  ;  the  simple  and  even  rude  dress  which 
he  now  wore,  if  without  pride,  at  least  without 
shame,  and  the  constant  friendship  and  praises 
of  Lavalle,  were  all  in  his  favour.  He  was  not 
onfrequently  invited,  poor  and  xmfatthionable  as 
he  now  was,  to  dine  at  the  table  of  Monsieur  de 

N ,  and  General  St.  Hillaire,  as  well  as 

at  that  of  two  or  three  others  who  believed  him 
to  have  made  the  great  sacrifice  of  his  passions 
and  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  courage — that 
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treasare  which  an  honourable  mind  would  pur- 
chase with  hfe  -~  tb  a  conscientious  principle  of 
action.  These  invitations  he,  howerer^  declin- 
ed,  from  a  feeling  that  the  poor  and  those  in 
debt  diould  indulge  in  no  pleasures  which  might 
lead  to  the  slightest  expense.  Beddes,  satis- 
fied with  the  purity  of  his  actions,  he  diraok 
from  the  attention  which  they  excited,  and  his 
life  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  surrounded  by 
moring  armies  and  a  glittering  court,  was  al* 
most  as  solitary  and  simple  as  that  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  his  island.  He  had  steeled  his  heart 
to  meet  the  world,  and  strange  to  say,  not* 
withstanding  his  &11,  he  was  happier  than  be- 
fore. He  seemed  to  haye  regained  his  inde- 
pendence. Occupation  gaye  him  wholesome 
spirits.  The  direction  of  his  energies  to  a 
single  purpose,  excluded  weak  reyeri^  and 
idle  apprehensions  from  his  mind. 

He  thought  of  Ida  sometimes,  but  it  was 
as  of  one  dead.  Respecting  her  sentiments  to- 
wards him,  he  was  still  uncertain.  It  had 
happened  twice  or  thrice  that  she  had  seen 
him   in   the  street ;    sometimes  when  he  was 
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waUdng  alone,  thoughtfti]  and  sad  in  tbe  park ; 
sometimes  hasteping  to  his*  daily  toils.  He 
could  not  but  remember  that  at  Monsieur  de 

N ^^s,  the  last  time  thej  had  met  in  society^ 

when  he  sought  her  eye,  she  turned  away,  as 
if  unwilling  to  address  him.  He  knew  this 
was  an  act  of  obedience  to  an  arbitrary  father, 
but  it  was  enough  to  keep  him  from  intruding 
upon  her  again^  even  with  a  look  ;  and  on  these 
accidental  encounters,  he  cast  his  eyes  to  the 
ground  with  an  humble  pride  of  which  he  could 
not  know  the  effect  upon  this  young  girl. 

Often  in  his  walks,  too,  he  met  the  Tarious 
persons  of  the  societS,  and  although  at  first  it 
pained  him,  afier  a  little  time  he  was  only 
amused  to  see  the  unfeelingness  with  which 
some  met  him.  At  first,  from  an  unpremeditat^* 
ed  sense  of  courtesy,  he  bowed  to  the  still  happy 
acquaintances  of  his  former  hours.  But  so  many 
among  them  discovered  a  disinclination  to  re- 
ceive even  a  passing  recognition,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  address  no  one.  Some  had  bowed  in 
return,  but  hastened  by,  as  if  afraid  to  be 
addressed  by  him.     Some  returned  his  salu* 
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tation  with  a  stately  air  of  superiorit j ;  some 
replied  with  an  inclination  so  slight  and  cool, 
and  a  look  so  soon  averted  as  to  indicate  too 
plainly  how  offensive  they  found  the  imperti- 
nence of  recognizing  them,  while  others  with 
an  ostentations  care  dropped  their  eyes  to  the 
gromid,  lifted  them  to  the  sky,  or  turned  them 
away  till  he  had  passed.  There  were  not 
wanting  some  who  stared  in  his  &oe,  withoat 
thinking  it  necessary  to  use  ceremony  in  grati- 
fying their  curiosity,  hut  who,  on  his  civil  bow 
on  meeting  their  glances,  only  opened  their 
eyes  and  mouths  a  little  wider,  and,  with  a 
steady  gaze  of  astonishment,  suffered  his  cour- 
tesy to  remain  unanswered,  or  to  be  replied 
to  exactly  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  unexpectedly  addressed  by  an  entire 
stranger. 

It  would  be  paying  a  poor  compliment  to 
these  gay  circles  to  say  that  the  class  we  hare 
described  formed  the  majority.  Often  he  was 
stopped  by  the  gentle,  the  cultivated,  and  the 
refined,  with  kind  and  affable  inquiries  after  tis 
health  and  prospects.     Some  distinguished  him 
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in  his  altered  fdrtunes  with  more  marks  of  re- 
spect than  they  had  bestowed  before,  and  there 
were  ladies,  joong  and  old,  who,  meeting  him 
with  exactly  the  same  charming  familiarity  with 
which  they  had  always  greeted  him,  appeared 
to  his  gratefiil  and  susceptible  mind  in  such  a 
fair  light,  the  old  so  good,  the  young  so  grace- 
ful and  lovely,  that  surely  had  the  proud,  the 
conceited,  and  the  narrow-minded,  known  how 
strong  a  feeling  of  admiration  could  be  produced 
by  such  simple  sacrifices,  there  would  have 
been  no  superciliousness  and  arrogance  among 
them. 

If  the  limits  of  the  story  would  permit,  we 
could  find  materials  for  a  goodly  volume  in 
the  experience  of  our  hero  from  the  receipt 
of  the  &tal  letter  withdrawing  his  income,  to 
that  period  when  he  found  himself  the  possessor 
of  sufficient  money  to  discharge  the  amount  of 
Cardan's  debt,  as  well  as  all  else  that  he  owed 
in  the  world.  Two  or  three  episodes  are  nar- 
rated  at  large  in  the  MS.  of  the  King^s  library 
from  which  this  history  is  drawn,  which  it  would 
gratify  us  to  lay  before  the  reader,  did  time  and 
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fspace  pennit.    One  refers  to  a  little  boy:,  the  eon 
of  the  poor  old  lady  with  whom  Claude  board- 
edf  and  who»  being  ill  of  a  contagious  disorder, 
was  attended  in  person  by  Claude  at  the  peril 
of  his  life  and  against  the  warnings  of  the  phy- 
sician.    Th^poor  little  fellow,  notwithstandiDg 
this  service,  died,  and  a  part  of  Claude^s  earn- 
ings were  appropriated  to  paying  the  monmiiil 
expenses  attending  the  committal  of  his  body 
to  the  earth.     The  old  lady  knew  no  one  to 
whom  she  could  tell  this.     The  doctor  said  the 
gentleman  was  a  fool,  without  giving  the  rea- 
sons on  which  that  flattering  designation  wat 
founded.     Claude  himself  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  his  own  acts  the  topic  of  conveisati<», 
and  therefore  this  affair  was  never  known  till 
the  doctor  one  day,  on  finding  that  Claade 
had  employed  a  more  eminent  physician,  told 
the  tale  in  revenge,  as  a  proof  (so  he  called  it) 
of  Claude^s  want  of  common  sense. 

Another  of  these  eiHSodes  relates  to  Mr. 
Kiihl^s  daughter.  She  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  her  charms  of  person  were  equal- 
led only  by  her  heart  and  mind.    She  spent  so 
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mnch  time  in  Iier  studies  with  the  handsome 
and  melancholy  young  professor,  that,  before 
she  was  aware  of  the  progress  she  was.  making, 
she  found  she  had  acquired  a  considerable 
hnowledge  upon  other  subjects  besides  syntax 
and  prosody.  She  grew  so  reserved  and  cool 
to  Mr.  Wyndham,  that  that  young  gentleman, 
entirely  engaged  with  his  grammars  and  dic- 
tionary, concluded  she  had  taken  offence  against 
him.  He  addressed  old  Mr.  Kiihl  upon  the 
subject,  and  was  made  to  open  his  eyes 
wider  than  he  had  done  for  some  time,  by 
a  frank  explanation  of  the  cause  from  Kiihl, 
and  an  offer  of  a  furnished  house  in  the  Linden 
near  the  Thiergarten,  a  banker  who  would  hold 
payable  to  his  order  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  thalers,  Prussian  money,  and  the 
young  lady  herself,  with  a  pair  of  eyes  as  full 
of  tenderness  as  a  star  is  of  light,  and  all  these 
on  no  more  difficult  a  condition  than  the  ut* 
terance  of  the  little  monosyllable,  ^'  yes.*"  But 
that  word,  short  and  easy  as  it  may  be,  is 
oflen  the  source  of  profound  consequences, 
and  is   found   to   be   the   most   diflkult  and 
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sometimes    also    the    most   dangerous    in  the 
dictionary. 

Claude  was  astonished  at  the  proposal  of  this 
offer,  but  his  astonishment  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  Mr.  Kiihl  upon  hearing  him  respect- 
fullj,  but  iirmlj,  decline  it. 

'*  What !  zounds  !  eh  !  refuse  a  fortune  of 
one  hundred  thousand  thaJers,  with  such  a  girl 
as  my  Emily  ?  and  you  scarcely  out  of  prison  ! 
—refuse  my  Emily  ?  what !  eh  !^ 

"  My  esteemed  friend,^  said  Claude  with  a 
delicacy  and  tact  which  his  kind  patron  per- 
fectly understood  and  deeply  felt,  ^'  I  can  never 
refose  what  the  young  lady  has  herself  never 
offered,  and  perhaps  would  not  sanction;  but 
I  may  tell  you  in  confidence,  that  long  before 
I  knew  you,  I — I — "^ 

**  Ah,  eh  !^  said  the  old  gentleman,  ^'  it  is 
80,  is  it?  Well,  I — she — ^we  had  better  say 
no  more  about  it.^^ 

^^  I  may  add,^  said  Claude,  ^'  that  eyen  when 
I  commenced  with  your  family,  their  knowleclge 
of  English  was  so  good  that  they  scarcely  re- 
quired my  services,  and  now  they  are  almost 
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in  a  state  to  teach  it  themselves.  Let  me, 
therefore,  withdraw  as  a  tutor,  and  meet  you 
and  them  hereafter  only  as  a  friend.  I  have 
already  more  than  I  can  attend  to,  for  I  believe 
everybody  in  BerUn  has  undertaken  to  leam 
English."^ 

''  Be  it  so,''  said  Mr.  Kuhl.  *'  I  should  feel 
awkward  in  my  present  position  with  any  other 
person, '^  added  he  gravely  and  with  some  con- 
fusion, ;  **  but  you,  in  every  breath,  in  every 
glance,  are  a  man  of  honour, -^^  man,**'  he  add- 
ed with  much  feeling,  ^^  whom  a  father  can 
trust  with  the  sacredest  secret  of  his  daughter's 
soul."' 

The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say,  that  for  a 
period  Claude  continued  his  visits  to  the  house, 
but  they  gradually  grew  fewer  and  farther  be- 
tween, and  at  length  entirely  ceased. 

The  third  circumstance  which  however  useful 
it  would  be  in  swelling  our  history  to  the  re- 
quired size,  had  we  not  on  hand  **  metal  more 
attractive,'^  is  the  conduct  of  Monsieur  Rossi. 
He  recovered  and  resumed  his  toils  as  a  French 
teacher,  but  he  was  pale,  melancholy,  and  du- 

VOL.  III.  r 
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tneiir.  Bm  lived  abaost  on  tbe  bomity  of  Gbtndft. 
ifis  MttDMr  WIS  slmige  aad  unsocial.  He 
«xluUiedi  mm  gntitvda  fiv  tbe  fiiwrnis  he  kad 
iM«tv«d  aad  wae  duhr  leeemi^,  bat  demanded 
Mi«MMTaairaflii8  banker.  Claiide  tnei 
to  soodie  him  into  eome  kind  of  companion* 
ikipw  bm  bk  e&tts  vnre  fioitleflB.  He  was 
tadtan  and  fla«aT  in  aaeietj.  When  they 
aeieiin  tbe  stieat,  ibis  amgnlarbeingreften  avoid- 
M  bim.  In  all  enna  <^  vant  bovcTer,  be  did 
a«  besitate  to  aedi  bim,  aoKcii  bia  aid,  and 
«mi£[t  apffy  tbe  gialnifj  to  laxmiee,  wUcJi  tbe 
icirer  daaaed  to  UaanlL  Wifli  a  ^irit  wbicb 
a  KW  bad  aifitaled  to  nmdneBS,  be  did  net 
biattilg  la  fiTe  an  tba  dmitT  of  anoflier,  and 
to  ^»d  ia  adft^  IbDics  bis  fiiend^s  baid-eaned 
jlMH.  Oanle  at  ka^  pcfoeiTBd  tfai  be 
MS  after  al  an  o^ect  of  teal  aMot^  and 
daj  be  fianUf  tafifiad  to  give  Um 

gmtcM*  and  nwM.    He  at  fint  begged, 
na vn  aan  anueRn  iv  n  nar 


<ml^  M<  ««U  ^  te  Mk  «iH«tee  Ub  fini«s> 
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He  offered  to  exert  hiraedf,  if  he  wished,  to 
procure  him  scholars,  hut  not  to  giTe  hmi  the 
mesDS  of  living  in  idleness  and  intemperance. 
He  told  him  he  had  jost  enongfa  to  pay  his 
debts  and  that  he  was  now  about  to  pay 
Carolan. 

^*  Ah,  oh  r  said  Rossi.  ^*  You  r^nember, 
peifaaps,  what  I  told  yon  abont  Ida.  It  was 
a  lie*     It  was  all  my  own  fiibrication.'" 

''Be  it  so  r  said  Claude;  ''I  did  not 
speak  of  iU"" 

''But  yon  think  of  it  often,''  said  Rossi.  <'  I 
am  not  blind.  I  have  seen  you,  in  the  night 
even,  lingering  by  her  boose.'' 

*«  Do  you  dog  my  steps,  sir  ?"  said  C3ande< 
sternly. 

'^  Yes,  yours  and  hers,"  said  Rossi.  "  Many 
an  hour  I  haye  watched  you  both  unseen — un* 
dreamed  of.  She  must  not  suppose  I  have 
fiwgotten  the  Tile  blow  I  received  in  her  pre- 
sence, and  on  her  account ;  and  that  she 
tonohed  afterwards  in  friendship  the  hand  tfiat 
stni^  me.  As  for  you,  sir-^-what  if  die  does 
Ispfe  yon? — ^what  if  she  has  been  iU  f — ^to  death 

V  2 
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almost  ?->- what  if  her  health  is  gone-^ba 
heart  heavy — ^her  eyes  ever  fiill  of  nusery  ?  Dwb 
she  think  I  pity  her?  not  a  bit — I  gloat  tt 
these  signs  of  despair  P 

^^Rossi,^  said  Claude,  **what  madness  is 
this?     Who  told  you  the  Countess  Ida  was 

ill  ?^ 

"  My  own  eyes — ^my  own  heart ;  and  not 
only  that  she  is  ill,  but  that  she  is  ill  tor^ 
you.  And  you^  who  have  stolen  ber  fran  me* 
you  deny  me  the  poor  means  to  live!  Loot 
to  it ! — ^you,  and  she  too.  I  have  waited,  afid 
waited,  and  paused,  and  paused  I  I  have  been 
by  her  in  hours  when  she  thought  heatH 
alone— in  the  day — ^in  the  night — in  the  crowd 
— ^in  solitude,  watching,  gazing,—* weak  fool! 
the  scene  must  close.  The  fire  is  lighted  oo 
the  altar.  The  high  priest  attendEH*4he  victim 
is  bound — ^look  to  it,  sir !" 

He  stamped  his  foot  fiercely.  His  featares 
were  pale  and  haggard.  His  eye  fladied  inA 
a  fearful  expression,  and  he  withdrew,  djuar 
ming  the  door  violently  after  him.  .  HiiiB  oos- 
duct  confirmed  a  suspicion,  which  had-^aoe^d 
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aQro68.Claiide^6  mind  before,  that  the  poor  being 
bad:  moments  of  insanity,  and  to  that  he  asr 
cribed  the  yagae  threats  which  he  uttered,  but 
whether  they  were  directed  agaiofit  himself  or 
not»  he  ooald  not  tell. 

At  length,  the  money  was  in  his  hand  to 
pay  the  debt  to  Carolan,  who,  through  his 
lawyer,  had  demanded  the  highest  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  all  the  costs  of  the  suit,  and  bis 
imprisonment.  The  other  debts  were  already 
liquidated.  He  accordingly  met  the  lawyer  and 
paid  the  judgment. 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  morning  in  the  latter 
pari  of  the  summer,  that  Claude  set  off  to  de- 
mand a  personal  interriew  with  Carolan,  the 
last,  richest,  and  hardest  of  his  creditors.  It 
was  his  intention  to  ask  of  Carolan  a  retrac- 
tion of  the  suspicions  he  had  expressed  against 
him.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  magnificent 
palace  from  which  he  was  now  excluded  as 
an  inferior  being.  He  was  much  altered  by 
4he  constant  labours,  events  and  feelings  of 
4he  last  several  months.  His  health  was  en- 
feeUed.     His  cheeks  were  pale  and  thin,  and 
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biB  onee  smooili  fiu»  flhowed  lines  of 
and  sorrow.  Poyerty,  wfaioh  did  vni  break  Us 
spiiit,  had  worn  his  body.  The  ikooglii  4t 
debt,  had  caused  him  many  a  bitter  day  aoid 
deepless  night.  It  seemed  ereat  as  if  he  were 
siakiiig  gradoaUy  into  the  gravey  a  ftot  of 
which,  by  the  sadness  on  his  brow,  he  miglit 
have  been  oooadons.  His  dothes  too  were 
poor  and  faded.  The  money  necessary  to  dress 
himself  bettw ,  he  had  even  from  his  dendsr 
earnings  bestowed  on  Rossi,  or  the  little  boy, 
who  had  perished  from  the  earth  like  an  early 
flower,  aad  whom  he  had  ardently  krred.  He 
had  sent  some  also  to  his  banker  to  be  paid 
to  Mrs.  Denham,  witiioat  receiving  any  answer 
from,  or  news  of  her;  and  the  resototion  to 
pay  all  his  debts  before  Carolaa^s  demaad,  had 
obliged  him  to  spend  nothing  on  his  own  penon. 
As  he  approached  the   palace  of  Carolaa, 

there  was  about  it  an  air  of  grandeor  wfaieh 

• 

contrasted  singularly  with  his  own  humble 
sphere.  Two  or  three  serving^men  in  liveiy 
were  lounging  at  the  door,  and  several  e^[ai« 
plages  were   drawn  up  in  front ;    the  panels 
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fettering  with  the  oBtentatioas  anna  of  their 
ovn^zs ;  the  chaweturs  in  their  gorgeous  diesses 
lounging  abont,  and  the  coachmen  asleep  on  their 
boizes  exhausted  with  late  hours  and  hard  work. 
As  he  entered  the  hall,  ihe  servants,  who  once 
at  the  sight  of  him,  sprang  up  with  the  yioleiit 
respect  they  were  taught  to  pay  alone  to  the 
rich  and  great,  did  not  move  from  their  careless 
attitudes.  Cards  were  an  expense  he  had  long 
laid  aside,  and  he  had  written  his  name  on  a 
piece  of  paper. 

^'  Well,^*  said  one  of  the  men  with  a  round 
red  face  and  goggle  eyes,  and  bursting  with  good 
feeding  and  lazy  living,  ^*  what  do  you  want  P"^ 

'^  To  see  Monsieur  le  Comte  Garolan.'*^ 

*^  I  don^t  think  it  likely  you  11  succeed  in 
doing  that  at  present,^  replied  the  man  taking 
the  paper  unceremoniously  from  his  hand,  tum^ 
iag  it  over  and  over,  and  looking  at  him  from 
head  to  foot.  **  Monsieur  le  Comte  is  en- 
gaged ;  yon  M  better  call  to-morrow/*' 

^^  Do  me  the  favour  to  take  my  name  in,^^ 
said  Claude. 

."  Why,  Monsieur,  he  is  with  company  now ; 
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imd,  as  he  goea  to  Fx^ause  the  day  a^erto- 
morrow,  he  has  no  time  .to  lose.'  HadnH  yo9 
better  leave  your  basineas  with  me  ?^ 

«  To  France  ?— with  his  family  P'* 
.    **  Ay,  with  Mademoiselle  Ida*** 
.  ."  With  Mademoiselle  Ida  P'' 

Claude'*B  heart  felt  an  old  twinge  of  a  maladj 

which  he  had  striven  hard  to  overcome. 

* 

<^  I  most  see  him  then,  to-day,^  said,  Claude. 

*'Well,  if  the  man  insists  on  it,^  said  the 
other  footman,  ^*  you  ^d  better  let  him  go  into 
the  study  and  wait.  I  ^11  take  your  name, 
Monsieur.    Walk  up  into  the  study.^ 

The  two  men  mounted  the  broad  flight  of 
steps,  whose  velvet  carpet  felt  strange  beneath 
Glanders  feet.  One  went  in  with  the  name.  The 
other  passed  through  three  or  four  of  the  Sjpar 
cious  and  gorgeous  rooms  into  a  smaller  and 
most  exquisitely  formshed  cabinet,  the  walls 
clothed  with  richly  bound  books,  .and  prioeleas 
paintings,  and  full  of  all  the  thousand  elegaaeea 
and  luxuries  of  the  rich  and  great.  He  sat 
down  on  a  chair  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the. 
windows,  half  concealed  by  stands  of 
curtains  and  statues. 
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He  liad  not  been  there  a  minute  when  a  Bte'p 
was  heard.  The  door  opened  and  Ida  entered. 
Claude  did  not  move  either  to  conceal  or  reveal 
himself,  but  he  perceived  at  once  she  did  not 
see  him,  and  was  not  aware  that  any  one  was 
present.  She  passed  to  a  book-case  and  took 
dot  a  book.  Her  face  was  pale  and  sad.  She 
was  not  at  all  the  same  careless  and  happy 
girl  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  portrait.  The 
time  which  had  passed  over  her  had  left  its 
marks  and  she  was  really  changed.  Yet  as 
he  giazed  again/  with  a  rapture  which  almost 
suspended  >  his  being,  he  thought  her  more 
beautiful  than  ever.  Her  countenance  was 
marked  by  more  thought  and  character.  -  It 
had  that  sweetness  which  patient  grief  gives, 
and  which  Raphael  has  portrayed  with  an 
inspired  hand.  Claude  could  not  wholly  ex- 
clude the  idea  that  the  changes  in  her  face 
might  have  been  occasioned  partly  by  him- 
The  fervour  of  his  own  love  rose  again  in  * 
his  bosom,  and  to  have  thrown  himself  at 
her  feet  and  said  one  farewell  he  would  have' 
consented  to  die  the  same  hour. 
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bimaelf,  that  without  words  the  sacred  seeret 
of  her  sool  was  betrayed. 

It  seemed  that^  with  the  innate  dignity  and 
purity  of  her  natore,  she  recovered  her  self- 
possession  almost  instantly,  for  she  rose  and 
said,  extending  her  hand  frankly, 

"  Mr,  Wyndham,  yon  have  been  so  long 
absent,  yon — ^yon  are  so  greatly  altered,  that 
the  sight  of  yon  startled  me.**^ 

^*  Let  me  hope,^  said  Clande,  and  once  more 
she  listened  to  the  tones  of  a  voice  so  mnch 
loved,  so  long  nnheard,  and  now  touched  with 
a  tremor  that  betrayed  irresistible  agitation, 
^^  that  neither  my  absence,  nor  anything  that 
has  occurred  during  it,  has  deprived  me  of  the 
esteem  of — of  so  valued  a  friend.^ 

It  was  mutually  clear  to  both  the  lovers, 
for  so  we  trust  the  sagacious  reader  has  long 
since  found  them,  that  this  accidental  meeting 
was  to  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible  from 
the  tone  of  high  feeling  which  it  had  first 
^wak^ed,  to  the  safer  and  less  embarrassing 
courtesy  of   ordinary  society.      Both    wished 
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it  wd  boik  intnitiTely  &It  the  delkacj  and 
propriety  which  demanded  it. 

^'  Indeed,  Mr.  Wyndham,  I  should  do  alyself 
but  poor  jufftioe  if  I  did  not  «ay  how  dearij 
I  have  peroeiyed  the  propriety  of  your  condiict, 
and  how  little  I  have  shared  the  errors  of  others 
respecting  you.**^ 

^^  You  make  me  happy/'  said  Claude ;  sod 
with  a  deeper  fervour  which  he  eoaid  not  re- 
pi^Bte,  and  perhaps  was  not  aware  o^  he  added, 
*^  the  approbation  of  such  as  you  is  all  I  dare 
hope,  and  youra  is  all  I  desire.^ 

^  We  are  about  to  visit  France,^  said  Ida 
somewhat  hastily.  ^*  My  father,  in  doing  VH 
acts  against  the  advice  of  all  his  fri«idB»  but 
he  is  very  firm  in  his  determination&  My 
uncle,  Oolonel  St.  Marie,  proposed  to  leare 
Paris,  but  we  are  to  hasten  there  to  prevent 
him,  and  my  father  has  offered  to  aid  him  ia 
the  cause  of  the  King.  The  strange  revduiioB 
goiag  on  there,  he  thinks  will  be  put  down  veiy 
soon,  and  he  is  vrilling,  if  his  Majesty  wishes, 
to  enter  into  his  service.  You  know  he  spent 
his  youth  in  the  army.*** 
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'  ^  It  k  a  vety  dangeroiu  jooniey,^  mid 
Claude. 

^  Bat  he  expects  a  high  office  from  the  King, 
and  is  determined  to. go  immediately.^ 

^^We  diall  not  see  70a  agwi  then?^  snd 
Claade. 

^*iioj  and  I  am  very  .fortunate  in  this  op* 
poiiunity  to  bid  'you  &reweU.  My  father  will 
be  disengaged  I  believe  in  a  moment,^  she  held 
ont  her  hand :  ^'  I  wish  you  all  happiness,  Mr. 
Wyndham.'' 

This  was  the    moment  which   Claude  had 

t 

scarcely  the  strength  to  resist.  He  took  the 
hand  extended  to  him.  He  attempted  to  ^^eak^ 
but  after  the  first  word,  his  utterance  fiiited* 
To  indicate  by  the  slightest  pranure  of  that 
hand  the  feelings  of  his  bosom,  to  express  with 
a  gesture  what  words  refused  to  utter,— to 
raise  those  soflb  fingers  to  his  lips,  as  they  yet 
lingered  in  his,  were  the  impulses  of  his  soul. 
But  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  had  learned 
to  goyem  himself,  to  make  sacrifices,  to  resist 
impulses,  and  to  act  with  honour  in  aU  the 
most  minute  and   secret  affairs  of  life.     He 
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dropped  tke  immi  afanosi  cddly ;  bat  «U  bis 
pr«deBce  eo«U  not  prerent  the  fthoaght  idttdi 
fwdled  his  hcut  firom  fiading  uttereooe. 

^  It  is  Av  ever,^  he  said. 

Her  ejes  met  his  and  die  replied  ; 

♦*ItM/orc«rr 

There  vai  a  step.  She  was  goae,  ai^  he 
roee  and  haetHj  dariied  the  drops  firom  his  ejes 
to  meet  the  conceited  and  nnrelentiii^  &ther 
of  the  being  whom  he  aow  knred  with  more 
fsTTot  than  ewer,  and  who  was  to  Ueos  his  e jes 


«& 


Well,  oirr  aud  Qooba,  sittiiy  dowm  by 
a  table  wilhoat  aAmg  his  viaitttr  to  £dh>w  hk 
•i^mpJA^  ««  what  piwanes  me  the  honoor  of 
«it?" 

^Cma^  OnahB,^  snd  Choide,  advaaeii« 
qnietlT  and  eTen  leapectfully  to  the  table,  fiir 
he  had  now  not  efcn  the  dasiie  to  zetahate 
die  xndoiesB  of  this  weak  man,  ^  I  kiTe  oobk 
to  state  to  TOO,  tiiat  the  sam  for  which  yon 
have  imprisoned  me  is  paid."" 

^  I  have  no  time  mysdf  to  anango  these 
afidis  with  yon,  bat  my  lawyeis  wilL^ 
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^*  No,  Monsieur :  it  is  already  arranged. 
But  I  wish  before  separating  from  jou  without 
the  probabiKty  of  our  ever  meeting  again,  to 
inform  you,  that  the  debts,  which,  by  a  very 
peculiar  accident,  I  found  myself  unable  t6  pay 
in  the  commencement  of  the  summer,  are  now 
all  discharged,  not  by  any  arrangement  or  any 
accident,  but  by  the  results  of  my  personal 
labour.'* 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  this,  sir.  It 
may  be  true  or  not.  I  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  inquire,  as  your  chaiaeter 
and  yourself  are  equally  indifferent  to  me,  I 
havte  much  more  pressing  and  important  duties.''' 

<*  Could  any  proof  make  you  publicly  unsay 
at  least  that  part  of  the  aspersions  which  I 
learn  you  have  cast  on  my  honesty  in  pecuniary 
matters?*" 

'*  I  know  nothing  of  you  or  your  affairs,  sir, 
and  I  wish  to  know  nptliing  of  them.  When 
a  man  has  deceived  me  once,  I  find  it  quite 
enough.  My  hospitality  is  sometimes  abused 
by  persons  whom  I  take  up  on  too  slight 
grounds.'' 
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♦*1rakentip!   Count  Carolan.'' 

*'  Bat  I  am  a  little  too  well  read  in  Iranmn 
nature,  to  suffer  myself  to  be  betrayed  twice 
by  the  same  person ;  one  of  the  servants  will 
show  you  out,  sir ;  and  our  mutual  affairs  bdng 
now  settled,  I  hope— ^ 

He  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 

**  Adieu,  sir,'"  said  Claude  ;  "  if  I  thought 
you  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong  I  would  ask  you  to  reflect  hereafter, 
that  you  have  refused  to  do  justice  to  the  cha- 
racter which  you  have  proof  is  firee  from  re- 
proach, and  that  you  have  not  thought  it  un-^ 
worthy  of  your  courage  to  insult  a  person  who 
mildly  claimed  your  good  opinion,  and  whom 
you  know  to  be  without  the  defence  usually 
possessed  by  gentlemen  under  the  same  circum- 
stances.*" 

^*  I  can''t  remain  listening  to  you,  sir,  all  day, 
and  you  will  excuse  me — ^ 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  shriek. 
Sudden  and  piercing,  it  announced  extreme 
terror,  and  was  followed  by  a  confusion  of  van- 
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ons  noifies,  an  <^peiung  ef  doois*  a  treadui^  of 
feet,  and  sevend  voices  calling  out. 

^^  What  can  that  be  ?*"  ejaculated  the  Count,  . 
his  pompous  manner  leaving  him  entirely. 
Thej  both  hastened  out,  Claude  as  much  agi- 
tated as  he,  for  he  thought  he  recognized  the 
voice  which  had  uttered  the  scream,  as  Ida^s. 
They  ran  across  two  or  three  rooms,  which 
seemed  to  their  eager  suspense  interminable, 
and  reached,  at  length,  the  laige  hall,  used 
sometimes  as  a  dining  and  sometimes  as  a  ball- 
room. At  the  farther  end,  a  sight  met  their 
view,  which  well  nigh  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  motion.  Ida,  her  hands  extended, 
her  &ce  struck  with  terror,  stood  shrinking 
from  the  fury  of  a  stranger,  apparently  in  a 
delirium  of  rage  and  revenge.  He  held  a  large 
pistol  in  each  hand,  one  of  which  was  presented 
at  the  breast  of  the  fieunting  girl.  The  servants, 
called  by  her  shrieks,  had  crowded  the  doors ; 
but  as  the  maniac,  for  it  was  Rossi,  in  a  fear- 
ful paroxysm  of  insanity,  turned  his  dreadful 
eye    and    levelled  weapon  upon  them,    they 
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shrank  back  with  hasty  tenor.  Never  vas  a 
more  frightfiil  object  than  the  unhappy  young 
man  at  this  moment.  His  thick  hair  was  wild 
about  Ilia  head.  His  lirid  face  wore  the  hide* 
ous  grin  of  a  lunatic.  He  mowed  and  chaite^ 
ed  to  himself,  and  pointed  first  his  long  finger, 
and  then  the  pistol  at  the  terrified  being,  whose 
charms  had  wrecked  his  senses.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  wry  faces,  sometimes  at  her,  and 
sometimes  at  beings  who  seemed  to  be  horeriog 
around  him  in  the  air ;  and  his  motions  were  so 
sudden  and  fantastic,  that  no  one  could  hnre 
seen  him  thus  abandoned  to  all  the  ecstaey  of 
madness,  even  in  chains,  without  horror  and 
fear.  But  now,  thus  armed,  all  gave  up  l^ 
as  lost.  It  was  a  moment  of  most  intense  and 
agonizing  expectation,  and  the  wretched  being 
went  on  mowing  and  chattering  to  himself,  till 
the  foam  stood  upon  his  lips. 

^^Rossi,"*^  said  Claude,  advancing  upon  bim 
cautiously,  while  Carolan  stood  petrified  in 
motionless  despair. 

The  terrible  intruder  turned  at  the  sound  rf 
his  voice,  and  laughed  till  the  hall  echoed 
again. 
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•*  Ah,  ha  r  said  he.  «  Where  is  Elking- 
ton  now  ?  He  struck  me  once — ^O  God  !  — 
The  dog ! — ^the  reptile  !  Bnt  the  sacrifice  is 
prepared !     Why  does  he  not  come  to  claim 

h\3  wife  r 

*^  Rossi,  my  kind  friend,^  said  Clande,  in  a 
soothing  voice,  bnt  one  which  trembled  with 
horror,  lest  ere  he  conld  succeed  in  grasping 
him,  he  might  fire  upon  the  sweet  girl,  upon 
whose  bloody  sacrifice  he  seemed  so  deter- 
mined. 

*'  What  !'"*  cried  Rossi,  "  you  will  come  fi^r- 
ward  ?  Stir  an  inch  !  Stir  one  hair^s  breadth, 
and  she  dies  !^^  and  he  levelled  both  his  pistols 
at  Ida. 

Carolan  started  to  rush  forward,  but  Rossi 
e:ttended  his  arm  with  a  gesture  which  ar- 
rested at  once  the  advance  of  the  agonized 
&ther. 

*'  Keep  his  attention  this  way  !^  said  Claude 
to  Carolan,  in  a  low  tone,  *^  and  I  wiU  secure 
him." 

^I  will,^  murmured  Carolan,  shaking  in 
every  limb,  "  I  will,  I  will.     Here,  you  have 
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not  the  courage  to  look  «t  me,  foul  madman  r' 
he  continued. 

*'Not  the  courage?''^  echoed  Rossi,  and  he 
darted  upon  Carolan,  but  suddenly  he  stopped. 
With  the  shrewdness  of  a  madman,  he  suspected 
a  connivance,  and  he  turned  to  look  for  dande. 
He  perceived  him  now  fairly  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  alone,  and  eom^tely  between  him 
and  Ida,  At  this  sight,  his  fiiry  seemed  laahr 
ed  into  new  delirium.  He  stamped  his  foot, 
and  exclaimed, 

'^ Stand  aside!  You  canting,  ignominioiiB 
fool,  stand  aside  I  Will  you  too  &11  P — ^Away  ! 
I  am  going  to  fire !  The  hour — the  instaai 
has  come.  I  have  gloated  for  months  on  this 
moment,  at  length  it  is  here ;  leave  her  to 
her  fete."*^ 

Claude  stood  bade  before  Ida.  Had  he  ad- 
vanced to  seize  Rosa,  the  latter  could  have 
fired  at  her  by  changmg  his  position.  His  only 
hope  was  to  shield  her  with  his  person,  even 
if  it  could  be  done  only  by  receiving  the  ball 
in  his  own  body.  He  placed  himisdf,  there- 
fbre,  before  her,  in  such  a  way  as.  to  pnHMt 
her  entirely  from  danger. 
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"  No,  no,"  cried  Ida,  oonvulgively ;  "  noUe ! 
generous  ! — ^no,  no  I*^ 

But  as  she  apoke  Rossi  fired,  and  the  ball 
lodged  in  the  wall,  within  an  ineh  oi  Claode^s 
bead. 

^Step  aaide,  I  say,  reptile  T  howled  the 
maniac,  again  advancing  with  the  other  pistol 
drawn,  and  gnashing  his  teeth  with  fiendish 
rage;  but  Claude  stood  firm,  lifted  his  tall 
figure,  so  as  to  shield  completely  the  form  of 
Ida,  and  fixed  his  eye  steadily  on  his  adver- 
sary, who  advanced  so  near  as  to  make  the 
destruction  of  one  of  his  intended  victims  al* 
most  certain.  He  had  approached  to  within 
two  or  three  yards,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pull- 
ing the  trigger,  when  Ida  fainted,  and  fell 
heavily  upon  Claude'^s  arm,  who  now  stamp- 
ed his  Ibot  suddenly,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Fire !" 
at  the  same  time  rudiing  forward  with  his 
burden  in  such  a  way  as  to  throw  the  ma- 
niac from  his  aim.  He  started,  and  the 
{ttstol .  was  discharged.  A  shriek  of  horror 
burst  from  all  the  household,  who  had  as- 
sembled   to  witness  this  frightfbl  ecene-^the 
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ball  again  buried  itself  in  a  splendid  door, 
at  a  still  greater  distance  from  its  intended 
objects.  Carolan  himself,  accompanied  by  twen- 
ty serrants,  now  leaped  upon  the  nnfortonate 
wretch,  who,  in  the  impotencj  of  his  fnty  had 
dashed  the  heavy  butt  of  the  pistol  into  his 
own  head  with  a  force  which  wonnded  him 
dangerously. 

All  was  now  confusion.  Claude  committed 
the  senseless  form  of  the  fair  girl  he  had  saved 
at  such  imminent  risk,  to  the  arms  of  her 
trembling  &ther,  who,  as  often  happens  with 
men  of  feeble  understanding,  had  been  so  be* 
wildered  and  stunned  by  the  greatness  of  the 
danger,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
courage,  he  did  not  know  what*  to  do.  Had 
he  advanced,  he  believed  it  would  only  have 
been  to  behold  his  daughter  murdered  long  be- 
fore he  could  reach  her  or  the  assassin. 

Wild  joy  now  took  place  of  the  despair, 
which,  till  the  securing  of  Rossi  had  filled  every 
mind.  Claude  was  the  object  of  universal  ad- 
miration. In  the  dangerous  crisis  in  which  he 
found  himself,  he  had  exhibited  a  self-possession 
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and  conrage  which  surprised  everybody,  and 
which  alone  had  saved  the  life  of  Ida.  That 
he  had  ever  been  suspected  of  cowardice  was 
now  a  matter  of  astonishment ;  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted, that  few  men  would  so  calmly  have 
&ced  almost  certain  death.  The  idea,  that  he 
had  suffered  a  blow  rather  than  fight  a  dueK 
now  received  a  kind  of  interest  which  raised 
hhn  to  a  rank  above  that  of  a  merely  brave 
man.  Simple  bodily  courage  is  by  no  means 
a  tare  gift,  and  when  possessed  without  moral 
courage  does  not  entitle  a  man  to  the  high 
standing  which  he  sometimes  claims  on  account 
of  it. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Ida  had  no  sooner  been  safely  conveyed  to 
her  apartment,  than  Carolan  returned  to  seek 
Claade,  with  an  embarrassm^it  which  he  oonld 
scarcely  conceal.  He  had  not  an  understand- 
ing sufficiently  enlaiged  to  teach  him  how  to 
act  on  such  an  occasion,  and  the  dictates  of 
his  heart,  howeyer  naturally  good,  had  so  loog 
been  subservient  to  his  vanity,  that  it  had 
ceased  to  serve  him  as  a  useful  guide.  He 
thanked  the  preserver  of  his  daughter  with  a 
gratitude,  not  free  from  oondesc^iflion ;  and  in 
acknowledging  the  debt,  he  showed  that  ha 
wished  it  had  not  been  incurred.  He  had 
neither  learned  to  forgive,  nor  to  ask  foigive- 
ness,  graces  which  belong  only  to  sense  and 
ieeling. 

On  the  next  day  after  this  events  Ida  wis 
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qnite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  fright,  and 
Carolan  sent  a  servant  to  Claude'^s  hnmble  lodg- 
ing, to  say  she  would  be  happy  to  see  and 
thank  her  preserver.  The  note  was  coached 
in  terms  of  cold  pride,  in  which  the  inflated 
character  of  the  Count  was  easily  visible. 
Though  carefully  informed,  that  the  meet- 
ing was  at  the  request  of  the  Count  himself, 
Claude  did  not  take  umbrage  at  the  eccentric 
weakness  of  a  character  in  which  he  felt  little 
interest. 

On  the  next  day  he  repaired  to  Carolan^s 
house  at  the  t^pointed  hour.  The  Count  met 
him  ia  the  study.  He  wished  his  daughter,  he 
said,  to  thank  him  for  her  deliverance,  as  he 
did  himself  with  a  stately  gratitude,  and  an 
offer  o£  Us  purse  to  any  amount. 

^'  After  the  great  service  yon  have  rendered 
ine,'*^  said  he,  *^  I  will  freely  supply  your  pecu- 
niary Kfuaia  to  any  extent.  You  may  call  upon 
my  banker  during  my  absence  in  France,  whi- 
ther a  high  public  duty  calls  me.  My  daugh- 
ter is  weak,  and  I  trust  you  will  not  trespass 
too.  ni^uch — ^ 

VOL.  III.  o 
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^^  Were  it  left  to  my  choice,^  said  doode, 
**  I  should  prefer  not  to  oppress  her  with  the 
useless  task  of  returning  thanks  whioh  you 
consider  so  requisite.^ 

^^  You  will  permit  me  to  say  this  is  at  yoor 
request  ?^  asked  the  Count. 

«  Certainly.'' 

His  brow  cleared  up.' 

^*  Well  then,  be  it  so  !  to  say  the  truth,  she 
fe  not  well,  and  we  start  early  to-morrow  mora- 
ing.  Such  men  as  I  are  demanded  by  the  pe- 
rilous state  of  afiairs  in  France,  where  all  the 
chivalry  and  talent  of  Europe  ought  to  be 
concentrated ;  and  I  deem  it  proper,  as  well 
as  due  to  myself  from  an  imperatiye  sense 
of  duty  to  his  gracious  Majesty  the  King  of 
France,  and  indeed  to  the  cause  of  Royalty 
orer  the  world,  to  offer  my  poor  talents,  such 
as  they  are.  I  belieye  the  cause  will  not  be 
lighter  for  my  attaching  myself  to  it«  A  high 
consciousness  of  the  manner  in  whidi  I  have 
performed  all  my  duties,  makes  me  hope  that 
I  shall  not  be  an  unacceptable  accession  to 
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lug  Majesty^s  streo^^.  It  would  afford  me 
pleasure  to  ask  you  to  drire  with  me  to-day, 
but  Prince  L has  bqiged  to  o&mQf  and— ^ 

^^It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  avail 
myself  of  your  politeness,^  said  Claude,  his 
feelings  towards  the  daughter  scarcely  enablii^ 
him  to  preserve  a  decent  exterior  of  respect 
before  the  &ther. 

"Thra,  Mr.  Wyndham,  adieu!  and  if,  as 
I  trust  I  may  hope,  you  deem  my  fiiendship 
worth  accepting—^  he  held  out  bis  fore-finger 
for  Claude  to  shake, — *^it  may  be  a  pleasure 
for  you  to  know  that  you  have  it.  I  am  going 
out ;  shall  I  set  you  down  ?  ^ 

Claude  declined  the  offer,  bowed,  and  with- 
out receiving  the  fore^-finger  so  condescendingly 
offered,  took  his  leave. 

The  next  day  the  Carolans  took  their  de- 
parture for  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  town  rang  with  the 
gallantry  4>f  the  action  Claude  had  performed, 
and  he  suddenly  became  a  kind  of  lion.  This  ill- 
suited  his  fiimple  habits^  and  he  withdrew  from 

O  2 
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attentioDS  whidi  he  did  not  greatly  Talue  and 
oonld  not  accept  withoat  embanasBment  from 
hifl  limited  pecuniarj  means. 

Poor  Roasi  had  been  taken  from  CaroWs 
house  to  the  asylmn,  where  in  a  week»  al- 
though cTerything  possible  was  done  for  him, 
and  Claude  visited  him  every  day,  he  died. 
With  him  a  strange  life  was  closed,  endured 
without  profit  to  himsdf  or  others  —  a  mind 
undisciplined,  a  heart  not  cultivated  property ; 
passions  without  restraint,  or  religion  to  govern 
them.  His  weak  understanding  had  been  render* 
ed  weaker  by  the  want  of  education  and  mors! 
principle;  and  to  such  a  being  the  world  is 
full  of  dangers  and  pains  —  to  be  incurred 
without  support,  or  endured  without  recompense. 
It  was  observed,  in  his  last  ravings,  that  the  pro- 
minent incident  in  his  imagination  was  theblow 
he  had  received  from  ElkingUm.  He  fancied 
it  had  lefl  a  festering  spot  on  lus  fordiead. 
That  the  disgrace  was  one  which  could  be 
washed  out,  not  by  a  life  of  equal  courage  and 
simple  virtue,  but  by  revenging  himself  on  Elk- 
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ington  either  bj  the  sacrifice  of  himself  or  some 
one  dear  to  him.  "There  must  be  hlood^ 
thought  the  poor  maniac,  "  ere  I  shall  be  able 
to  recover  from  the  humiliation.^ 

Claude  witnessed  his  closing  scene  with  many 
serious  reflections,  and  he  was  startled  to  re- 
member what  similar  thoughts  of  blind  revenge 
and  reckless  passion  had  filled  his  own  mind  the 
night  when  he  himself  had  been  struck  by  Elk- 
ington.  He  too  had  thought  of  a  duel — of 
self-destruction— of  murder— of  madness.  But 
his  calmer  nature  had  recovered  itself  amid  its 
communings  with  the  elements,  had  listened  to 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  air,  and  seen  his  lessons 
in  the  heaven.  Thus,  master  of  himself,  he 
turned  from  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and 
depending  on  his  Creator  alone,  trod  the  pain- 
ful path  of  right  with  the  hisses  of  all  around 
him  ringing  in  his  ears. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

It  was  a  onrious  ooioddence  in  this  passage 
of  the  life  of  Wyndliaiii,  that  Rosd  was  scarcely 
dead,  when  a  message  from  Carl,  his  quondam 
domestic,  eaniestly  prayed  his  presence  at  the 
criminal  prison,  where,  confined,  after  haying 
been  convicted  of  mnrder,  he  was  awaiting 
execution.  Absorbed  in  other  afiairs,  and  part- 
ly in  consequence  of  the  silence  and  privacy 
with  which  such  matters  are  conducted  in  Pros- 
ma,  Claude  had  received  no  intelligence  of  this 
till  a  note  from  Carl  made  him  acquainted  with 
his  dreadful  situation. 

Claude  inmiediately  complied  with  his  request 
and  was  admitted  to  the  conviet^s  cell.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  recognised  Carl,  so  much 
was  he  altered  by  confinement  and  agony  of 
mind.    He  was  pale  and  haggard*    His  man- 
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ner  had  lost  all  its  gaietj,  and  he  seemed  several 
years  older  than  befoVe. 

*^  It  is  so  good  of  Monsieur  to  come  !^  said 
he  on  seeing  Clande.  ''  I  want,  before  I  qnit 
the  world,  to  ask  your  pardon  for  the  injury 
I  have  done  you.^ 

"  I  grant  it  most  sincerely,""  said  Claude. 

^  I  have  been  a  bad  fellow,  Monsieur,  but 
I  have  repented,  and  I  die  with  a  full  faith 
in  our  blessed  Redeemer.  I  am  content  to  die. 
I  deserve  it-"" 

^^  Can  nothing  be  done  to  commute  your 
punishment  ?^  asked  Claude. 

^*No,  Monsieur.  All  has  been  done  that 
was  possible.  My  &ther  and  mother  are  both 
here.  They  have  sought  mercy  of  his  Majesty, 
but  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  accord  it ; 
and  yet  my  crime  was  not  without  provocation. 
You  have  doubtless  heard  what  goaded  me  on 
to  kill  thifl  man,  for  whose  death  I  am  to  be 
punished." 

"  No.     I  have  not  heard  it." 

'*  He  was  my  master,  and  a  ve^y  bad,  brutal 
man.    He  was  not  a  good  master  as  you  were. 
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but  he  was  always  scolding  me.    One  day  he 
called  me  so  many  names,  that  I  could  not  pre- 
vent myself  from  replying,  and  I  told  hhn  no 
gentleman  wonld  nse  each,  terms  to  his  servant 
He  instantly  stmck  me,  and  I  haye  never  yet 
submitted  to  a  blow  with  patience.      I  strove 
to  strike  him  again,  bnt  he  was  too  strong  for 
me.     I  asked  him  if  he  dared  to  meet  me  in 
the  field,— for  I  was  bom,  sir,  in  a  much  higher 
station  than  a  domestic,-— bnt  he  only  laughed 
at   me.      I  went  to  complain  to  the  police  I 
He  declared  I  had  offered  to  strike  him  first, 
and  the  police  dismissed  my  complaint.     What 
was  I  to  do  then  ?     Where .  was  I  to  seek 
redress  ?     I  had  often  sworn  that  no  one  should 
ever  strike  me  without  my  being   revenged. 
I  had  heard  many  others  swear  the  same.    A 
blow  I  could  not  bear,  and  finding  all  other 
modes  of  righting  myself  in  vain,  I  killed  him 
with  an  axe,  set  the  house  on  fire,  and  fled. 
I  was  pursued,  overtaken,  tried,   condemned, 
and  am  now  waiting  the   day  of  my  execu- 
tion.    They  say  nothing  can  save  me.      But 
I  have  repented  of  my  crime,  and  am  resigned 
to  my  fate.**^ 


(4 
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Can  I  do  anything  for  yon  ?^  said  Claude, 
shocked  almost  beyond  the  power  of  speeeh  by 
this  scene. 

**  Grant  me  your  pardon.  It  is  all  I  a«k. 
Beside  the  wickedness  yon  detected  me  in,-  I 
have  committed  many  others.  I  have  often 
robbed  you  of  trifling  things,  such  as  I  thought 
you  would  never  miss.  I  often  neglected  your 
commands,  and  said  I  had  obeyed  you,  when. 
I  had  not.  Lord  Elkington  and  Lady  Beverly 
are  very  bad  people,  and  they  paid  me  to  tell 
them  all  I  could  find  out  about  you,  but  I  have 
partially  repaired  my  crime  against  you — as  Ma- 
dame Wharton  will  tell  you.  I  could  commu- 
nicate a  great  secret,  but  she  made  me  promise 
not  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  not  die  with  a  lie  on 
my  lips.  You  can  do  nothing  else  for  me,  unless 
indeed  to  be  present  at  the  last  moment.  Pro- 
mise me  you  will  be  there.  I  shall  feel  a  con- 
solation in  thinking  there  is  one  person  who 
regards  me  with  mercy  and  pity.'^ 

**  I  promise,^   said   Claude ;    **  and   in    the 

mean  time,  beg  you  will  let  me  do  aU  that  is 

possible  to  alleviate  your  situation.^ 

o  5 
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^  No,  no.  1  do  not  wish  to  see  yon  agsm. 
I  have  done  with  earthly  things,  and  mnst  pre- 
pare  for  hereafter.**^ 

He  tamed  pale,  and  added, 

**Ah,  Mr.  Wyndham,  had  I  bnt  been  sn 
honest  man,  and  served  yon  fidthfidly,  how  dif* 
ferent  wonld  now  be  my  sitoatioik!** 

A  priest  here  came  in,  and,  as  Chmde  with- 
drew, the  poor  fellow  clasped  his  hand,  and 
kissed  it  earnestly. 

*•  Adien^-^fbr  ever  !  May  you  be  happy— 
and  yon  will  be  so.  Remember  the  words  of 
a  dying  man.**^ 

Clande  left  the  prison  mnch  impressed  in 
&vonr  of  Carl,  who  seemed  to  have  been  nn* 
principled  more  from  the  want  of  reflection  than 
from  innate  hardness  of  heart. 

It  was  abont  one  month  after  this  interview, 
that  the  annonnoement  of  an  execution  cansed 
a  sensation  of  lively  horror  thronghont  Berib, 
where  these  frightftil  spectades  were  rarely  seen. 
According  to  his  promise,  Clande  resolved  to 
be  present.  It  was  on  a  magnificent  day  in 
Jnly  that  he  went  forth,  at  three  o^dock  in  the 
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morning,  to  behold  the  unnatural  ceremony  of 
depriidng  a  hmnan  being  of  that  life  which  has 
been  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  scene 
of  this  bloody  operation  was  just  on  the  out- 
side of  the  city  gates  on  a  wide,  leyel,  sandy 
plain.  The  morning  was  one  of  those,  when 
the  earth)  air,  and  heaven,  wear  a  more  than 
usually  resplendent  aspect.  The  sky  was  with- 
out a  cloud.  The  pale  moon  was  seen  declin- 
ing in  the  west,  and  the  sun  had  just  risen  with 
a  brilliancy  that  promised  great  heat  during  the 
day.  The  air  was  fresh  and  cool,  and  the 
breeze,  here  and  there  wafted  over  a  dewy  gar** 
den,  came  full  of  delicious  odours.  A  stir  was 
perceptible  over  the  whole  town,  as  soon  as 
Claude  issued  from  his  door ;  and  groups  of  per- 
sons might  be  seen  stepping  along  with  marks 
of  haste  in  their  air  and  countenance.  As  he 
continued  on  his  way,  the  number  increased, 
and  carriages,  carts,  waggons,  droskies  occasion- 
ally rattled  by,  till,  at  length,  turning  into  the 
long  narrow  street,  leading  to  the  gate  on  the 
outside  of  which  the  execution  was  to  take 
place,  he  found  a  dense  throng  walking  with  a 
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rapid  paee,  all  in  the  same  dirdction,  and  tlw 
flAreet  was  crowded  with  yehides  of  wUdi 
the  ooeopants  as  well  as  the  thonsaiids  of 
pedestriansi  were  almost  without  ezoeptioa 
taDdiig  together  with  loud  gaj  Toiees;  some 
jetting  and  laagfaing,  some  singing  and  shout- 
ing, and  a  few  here  and  there  ImuidishiDg 
bottles,  <Mr  huge  sansages,  which  flimished  their 
mohiing  meal,  and  which  was  devoured  with 
a  failarioos  mirth  strangely  contrasted  with  the 
solemn  spectacle  they  were  hastening  to  witness. 
Half  an  hoards  walk,  through  a  mnltitode 
every  instant  growing  more  dense,  on  the  whole 
well-behaved,  and  composed  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  women  and  chOdren,  brought 
Claude  through  the  gate,  and  along  one  of  the 
suburbs  to  a  road  leading  into  a  vast  open  fidd 
of  heavy  sand,  in  a  comer  of  which  a  black 
mass  of  human  beings,  swarming  like  a  cluster 
of  bees  around  three  dark  massive  columns  of 
brick,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  im- 
mediately behind  a  broad  platform,  also  built 
of  brick,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  balustrade, 
announced  the  fatal  point  of  attraction.     On 
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either  side  of  the  scaffold^  at  the  distance  .of 
fifty  or  sixty  yards,  were  several  small^  natural 
eleratioDS  of  ground,  on  one  of  which,  and 
fronting  the  dreadful  stage,  where  the  dire  act 
was  so  soon  to  be  performed,  Claude  took  his 
stand.  He  could  perceive  a  few  paces  from 
him,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  a  newly 
dug  grave.  In  a  short  time  the  increanng 
thousands  had  surrounded  him,  and  in  another 
half  hour,  his  eye,  wherever  it  wandered,  met 
nothing  but  the  dense  masses  of  human  beings, 
packed  close  as  in  a  theatre.  The  murmur 
of  those  thousands  and  thousands  of  voices  all 
blended  into  one  sound,  all  full  of  one  thought, 
of  one  expectation,  could  be  h^ard  rising  into 
the  air,  like  the  rush  of  the  surf  on  the  distant 
beach. 

In  a  few  moments,  several  carriages  of  the 
different  Amctionaries,  who  from  curiosity  or 
duty,  attended  the  scene,  drove  up  through  a 
narrow  passage,  kept  open  through  the  crowd: 
by  the  mounted  gensiTarmes.  Then  came  a  body 
of  cavalry,  who  were  drawn  up  in  a  hollow 
square  around  the  scaffold.     Several  companies 
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of  iafitttry  followed^  and  were  silently  and  iMief- 
ly  disposed  in  the  same  solemn  anray.  A  groop 
of  officers  gathered  in  the  centre,  at  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold,  conversing  together  with  cheer- 
ful coortesji  and  aatchaoging  gaily  the  greet- 
ings of  the  day.  It  seemed  almost  a  mocbeij 
to  Claude,  that  all  this  formidable  array  (tf 
force,  these  stem  troops,  these  glittering  and 
bristling  anns,  these  tramping  hones,  should  be 
gathered  together  on  account  of  one  helpless, 
trembling,  foeble  creature,  bound,  and  oppos- 
ing against  these  appalling  {urepuations,  only  bis 
misery,  his  weakness,  his  humble  prayer,  his 
bewildered  and  terror-stricken  face. 

As  yet  no  one  had  a{^ieared  upon  the  scaf- 
fold,— ^that  solitude  to  be  presently  filled  by 
such  unnatural  actors.  At  length  a  man 
mounted  upon  it.  He  bore  on  his  jarm  a 
basket,  and  sprinkled  firom  it  many  haiidfids 
of  wet  sand  or  sawdust.  He  descended,  and 
another,  with  a  dgar  in  his  mouth,  mounted  the 
next  moment,  bearing  a  heavy  burthen,  whidi 
he  at  length  deposited.  It  was  set  with  some 
care  to  secure  it  a  firm  stand.     It  was  the 
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block.  A  broad  leathern  strap  hong  from  it 
on  one  side,  and  a  cord  was  flung  down  care* 
lessly  upon  it.  A  hum  of  horror  followed 
each  of  these  proceedings.  The  attention  of 
liie  vast  concourse  was  fixed  with  intense  in- 
terest. The  crowd  was  motionless  and  silent, 
except  when  some  trivial  preparation  gave  a 
new  token  of  the  dire  act  about  to  be  perpe- 
trated, and  drew  forth  a  fresh  murmur  of 
horror. 

The  hour  for  the  execution  was  fixed  at  six 
oVlock.  It  now  wanted  five  minutes  to  that 
time.  Every  fiice  in  that  vast  multitude  was 
turned  towards  the  narrow  channel,  which  had 
been  kept  open  through  it  by  the  gensd'armes 
for  the  melancholy  eortige  about  to  appear. 
At  length  a  troop  of  horse  rode  up,  and  a  half 
suppressed  cry  announced  that  he,  the  unhappy 
object  of  this  deep  curiosity — of  these  fearful 
preparations — had  arrived.  A  heavy  common 
waggon  appeared.  In  it  were  two  priests, 
and  seated  on  the  floor  of  it,  with  his  back 
to  the  horseS)  without  a  hat,  was  Carl.  He 
cau^t  Claude^s  eye  as  he  passed  and  kissed 
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hifi  hand  to  him.     He  looked  calm,  but  dread- 
fidly  pale. 

At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  there  was  a  pause. 
They  stopped  beside  the  grave, — ^the  unhappy 
being  must  have  looked  into  it  as  he  passed. 
He  alighted  from  the  waggon,  and  some  mo- 
ments were  occupied  in  reading  the  sentence 
and  other  customary  forms. 

In  the  mean  time,  six  or  e^ht  persons  had 
mounted  the  scaffold.  They  were  common- 
looking  men  in  their  ordinary  dress.  Walk- 
ing backward  and  forward,  they  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  vast,  hushed  multitude  on 
every  side,  or  regarded  the  group  of  priests 
and  officers  gathered  about  the  prisoner.  They 
had  a  careless  rude  air,  which  jarred  upon  the 
feelings  of  many  a  gazer. 

The  preliminary  ceremony  being  over,  several 
persons  mounted  the  scaffold.  Among  them 
were  two  who  struck  every  eye  and  drained 
the  blood  from  every  cheek.  One  was  the 
fine-looking,  erect  young  man,  about  to  yield 
his  life  to  the  society  which  thus  repulsed  him ; 
the  other  was  a  giant  in  stature  and  strength, 
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his  hair  sprinkled  with  grey,  withoat  his  coat, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  an  axe.  Thej  had 
no  sooner  moonted  than  some  one  approached 
CSarl  and  spoke  to  him.  He  started  slightly 
at  first,  bnt  instantly  complying,  took  off  his 
coat,  his  waistcoat,  his  cravat,  and  rolled  down 
his  shirt  off  his  neck  and  shoulders  to  the  waist. 
He  then  stood  erect  over  the  block,  clasped 
his  hands,  and  lifted  his  eyes  towards  heaven 
in  prayer.  His  face  was  turned  towards  Clande, 
whose  whole  system  thrilled  with  unspeakable 
horror  at  the  thoughts  of  his  sensations  in  that 
tremendous  moment.  The  endless  mass  of 
heads  on  every  side  was  uncovered,  motionless, 
hushed.  Claude  looked  around  on  the  scene 
so  fair  and  beautiful, — the  morning  sun  mount- 
ing up  the  east,  pouring  gladness  and  abundance 
upon  so  many  millions  of  human  beings;  the 
bending  sky,  the  waving  trees,  the  distjmt  city, 
whose  roar  could  be  heard  rising  on  the  summer 
air,  and  then  at  these  vast  crowds,  those  dark 
columns,  that  grey-headed  giant  leaning  on  his 
axe,  and  this  young  man,  in  the  fulness  of  life, 
health,  and  strength,  about  to  be  thrust  by  his 
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fellow  beings  into  eternity.  Even  as  he  stood 
thus  a  moment  committing  himself  to  Grod,  and 
taking  his  last  look  at  nature,  so  bright,  so 
soft,  so  fair,  so  happj,  the  breeze,  full  of  fresh- 
ness and  balm,  and  gladness,  and  perfume, 
came  kissing  the  murmuring  tree  tops  and  lifted 
the  hair  from  that  doomed  head ;  the  birds  were 
warbling  in  the  groves,  the  flowers  were  bloom- 
ing in  the  gardens,  the  streams  were  gurgling 
through  the  wood  ;  and  a  flock  of  jngeons 
came  floating  down  to  the  very  top  of  the 
scaffold,  and  made  a  circle  around  it,  their  white 
breasts  shining  in  the  light,  and  so  near,  diat 
the  trembling  victim  might  have  heard  the 
whirring  of  their  wings,  full  of  fireedom  and 
joy,  as  they  swept  off  again  and  were  lost  in 
the  sunshiny  distance. 

The  next  instant  the  wretched  b^ng  knelt 
and  lai(^  his  neck  on  its  last  resting  place; 
the  strap  was  instantly  fastened  over  his  ehoul* 
dors  and  his  arms  were  tied  to  the  block.  The 
executioner  advanced,  lifted  the  axe  to  lay  its 
edge  lightly  on  the  spot  he  would  strike.    There 
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was  a  blow  and  an  object  fell  heavily  and  rolled 
upon  the  scafibld.  Some  hand  raised  it  by  the 
hair,  held  the  &ce,  bloody  and  conyulsed,  one 
instant  to  the  crowd,  and  then  wrapped  it  in 
a  white  napkin  which  instantly  assumed  the 
same  gory  hue.  Hasty  hands  unloosed  the 
cord  and  strap,  and  a  headless  trunk  was  care- 
lessly borne  down  and  thrown  into  the  grave. 

It  was  to  avoid  the  odium  of  bearing  a  blow 
that  the  wretched  youth  had  sought  the  &te 
of  a  felon. 

There  are  readers  who  will  shrink  from  this 
scene, — who  will  find  it  too  revolting  to  be 
described.  Yes ;  it  is  revolting ;  but  it  should 
be  painted  in  all  its  details  till  the  most  au- 
dacious outrage  upon  humanity  ever  sanctioned 
by  human  laws  shall  be  struck  from  the  code 
of  civilized  nations.  That  which  it  is  not  per- 
noitted  to  describe,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
take  place  in  the  open  day,  before  the  public 
eye,  before  men,  women,  children.  If  we  have 
dared  to  hold  the  hideous  picture  up,  it  is  in 
order  that  people,  who  never  give  their  at- 
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tention  to  such  things,  may  know, — may  see 
what  goes  on  about  them, — what  they  are 
liable  to  meet  in  their  morning  walk,  openly 
perpetrated  in  the  bright  sunshine,  in  the  pub- 
lic streets. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Carolans  had  not  been  long  gone  when 
strange  reports  became  general  of  the  increasing 
anarchy  in  France.  It  was  said,  that  the  utmost 
prudence  was  requisite  in  every  resident  of  that 
unhappy  country  to  avoid  fatal  collisions  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  raging  parties.  Every 
day  brought  fugitives  who  described  their  flight 
to  have  been  attended  with  unheard-of  perils. 
It  was  at  length  stated,  that  the  frontiers  of 
France  were  closed  against  all  future  departures, 
and  that  the  royal  family  themselves  wished  to 
leave  their  throne  and  native  land,  but  were 
unable  to  do  so;  Day  after  day,  the  accounts 
grew  more  alarming.  Prussia,  as  indeed  all 
Europe,  was  becoming  more  and  more  agitated. 
Poor  Claude  would  have  followed  Carolan  into 
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Fnmce,  had  he  possessed  the  pecmiiaiy  meiaia; 
but  alas  !  the  interest  excited  by  his  private  af- 
faiis  was  merged  in  that  of  the  general  welfiure. 
The  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  Englidi 
hmgoage,  abandoned  their  studies  for  thoughts 
of  a  much  more  serious  kind,  and  Claude  found 
himself  destitute.  His  friends  had  disappeared. 
Lavalle  had  gone  back  to  France  again,  some 
time  before.  The  Prussiaa  army  was  put  in 
motion.  A  tempest^  vague  and  dark,  seemed 
lowering  over  mankind.  All  Europe  trem- 
hkd. 

The  CooBtesB  Carolan  received  news  of  her 
husband,  which  threw  her  into  a  malady,  from 
which  she  tlueatened  to  be  speedily  released  by 
death.  Carolan,  it  was  said,  had  beens^zed 
by  the  revolutionists!  accused  of  attempting  to 
aid  the  King,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from 
whidi  it  was  feared  he  would  not  escape  with 
his  life.  Of  Ida  and  St.  Marie,  no  news  could 
be  obtained.  It  was  a  dreadful  year ;  and,  as 
for  C3aude,  m  addition  to  all  his  apj^ehensioiii 
for  Ida*  he  was  often  at  a  loss  for  means  to 
support  life.  No  one  would  lond  money  at  such  s 
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period ;  and,  had  there  been  lenders,  he  had  no 
rq^ht  to  borrow  what  he  saw  no  prospect  of  being 
able  to  repay.  All  occupation  was  at  a  stand. 
Europe  appeared  waiting,  as  men  do  beneath 
a  black  cloud  from  which  they  expect  each 
moment  to  see  the  dreadful  bolt  leap  forth, 
without  daring  to  conjecture  where  it  is  to 
fUl. 

In  the  actual  course  of  necessity,  to  prevent 
himself  from  starving,  Claude  had  contracted 
a  bill  at  a  baker^s.  It  was  for  the  simplest  ali- 
ment which  could  sustain  the  body.  It  was  for 
common  bread.  He  owed  the  baker  one  tha- 
ler. The  man  demanded  his  money.  Claude 
cotild  not  pay  it.  This  new  creditor  was  a 
large,  portly,  broad-shouldered  person,  with  no 
neck,  a  high  square  head,  the  dze  of  which 
almost  amounted  to  deformity.  His  features 
were  all,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  large  and 
uncouth.  His  eyes  were  round,  green,  and  pro- 
tuberant, and  shaded  by  enormous'  shaggy 
brows.  His  nose  bloated,  purple,  and  with 
haitB  growing  on  the  end.  His  mouth  stretch* 
ed  from  ear  to  ear,  and  his  whole  countenance 
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jdonghed  with  time,  debauchery,  and  eiil  pM- 
810116.  No  smile  ever  softened  those  deejdy 
indented  outlines,  no  human  feelings  found 
their  way  into  his  long-hardened  heart.  His 
Toice  was  hoarse,  deep  and  guttural ;  and  when 
he  qK>ke,  even  upon  the  most  trivial  oocasioa, 
he  grew  red  in  the  &ce  with  choler.  His 
head  was  perfectly  white.  His  limbs  were 
swollen  and  gouty :  his  feet  resembled  those  of 
an  elephant ;  his  hands  were  full  of  knots  like 
the  gnarled  branches  of  some  inomemorial  oak, 
and  he  had  a  spirit  as  unbendable.  He  was 
worth,  men  said,  three  hundred  thousand  tha* 
lers,  accumulated  by  mercenary  grasping.  On 
finding  Claude'^s  inability  to  pay,  this  yeteiaa, 
^o  perhaps  might  be  regarded  as  something 
of  a  maniac  in  his  way,  sued  him,  and  ob- 
tained judgment. 

'*  He  shall  stay  in  prison  his  year,^  said  he, 
**  or  pay  me  my  thaler.** 

Claude  went  to  him  in  company  with  the 
sherifTs  officer,  who  had  arrested  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  soften  his  heart.  The  old  man 
became  furious  at  the  ^ght  of  him.     His  fiice» 
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always  half  purple,  grew  fiery  with  rage,  and 
he  swore  he  would  have  his  thaler  or  his 
body. 

^'  You  are  a  scoundrel  P  said  he  '^  to  rob  me 
of  my  money.  You  are  my  slave  till  you  pay 
me.  I  hold  to  the  law.  Go  !  away  with  him. 
He  is  a  robber.'' 

And  Claude  was  thrown  into  the  very  prison 
— ^the  very  room,  and  with  the  very  people  who 
had  formerly  been  his  companions  under  the 
same  circumstances,  although  with  two  or  three 
ominous  exceptions. 

In  this  position  Claude  found  himself  at  the 
lowest  step  of  the  ladder.     He  was  a  beggar — 
a  wretch-^a  slave.     He  saw  no  other  prospect 
than  a  year's  confinement ;  an  unutterable  an- 
guish came  cold  and  deadening  over  his  heart, 
as  he  turned  his  eyes  about  the  room,  and  re* 
garded  the  gloomy,  pitiless  walls,  which  enclos- 
ed him,  and  which  were  to  shut  him  out  from 
the  world.    As  for  soliciting  aid,  he  knew  no 
one  among  aU  his  acquaintance   to  whom  he 
could  apply  but  St.  Hillaire,  Lavalle,  and  Ma- 
dame Wharton ;  all  of  these  were  absent.    For 
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one  instant,  the  thought  of  self-destmction  once 
more  rose  in  his  mind.    The  resources  of  Us 
life  seemed  to  be  exhausted.     He  had  stmggied 
against  a  fate  that  was  too  much   for  him. 
Fortune,  as   if  resolved  to  pursue    him  with 
perseyering  malice,  had  stripped  him  of  eTeij- 
thing  which  cheers,  adorns,  and  blesses  human 
life.   No  domestic  affection  shed  an  interior  sun- 
shine on  his  heart.     He  had  no  beloved  father, 
no  affectionate   and   ever-watchM   mother,  no 
sister  with  her  unchanging  fidelity  and  attacih 
ment,  no  brother  bound  to  him  with  the  sus- 
taining ties  of  friendship  and  of  birth,  of  old 
association,  and  mutual  confidence.     The  only 
affection  which  had  ever  risen  in  his  heart,  was 
quenched  in  dark    and  hopeless  hamiliation; 
and  he  felt  that  in  addition  to  all  these,  po- 
verty, captivity,  disgrace,  the  desertion  of  his 
friends ;    the  disgust  he  had  conceived  at  the 
actions  of  some  from  whom  he  had  expected 
nobler  conduct ;  the  silence,  and  seeming  for- 
getfulness  of  Madame  Wharton,  who  had  im> 
pressed  him  with  a  warm  esteem  and  friendship, 
all  seemed  to  render  life  worthless,  and  make 
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death  become  the  greatest  happiness  which 
could  befal  him.  He  reflected  what  an  old 
Roman  would  do,  when  honour,  hope,  and  all 
were  lost,  and  the  words  of  the  lofty  and  phi- 
losophic Cassius  rose  to  his  mind  with  a  sad 
and  solemn  meaning. 

*^  Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  ye  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat ; 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  link  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  tlie  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure." 

But  happily  he  had  learned  to  govern  his  im- 
pulses, and  to  seek  rules  of  action  in  a  better 
school  than  the  bright  but  erring  genius  of 
heathen  philosophy.  A  man  who  has  borne 
slander,  insult,  and  a  blow,  from  a  sense  of 
right,  and  who  has  turned  from  the  woman 
he  loved,  without  a  look  rather  than  lead 
astray  a  young  heart,  disposed  to  requite  his 
affection,  will  do  nothing  n^,  but  has  in  him 

h2 
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a  principle  of  the  tniest  courage  as  a  sapport 
in  the  darkest  hour.  With  an  hmnble  prayer 
to  Him  who  can  cast  down  and  put  up,  who 
giveth  and  who  taketh  away^  he  repressed  his 
despair,  and  resolved  to  await  with  resignation 
the  will  of  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Hs  had  passed  thus  several  days  with  all 
his  philosophy  and  religion,  pale,  sad,  and  silent, 
when  the  gaoler  called  him  down  to  receive  a 
visitor. 

He  was  a  stranger,  booted  and  sparred,  in  the 
EngUsh  fashion,  and  speaking  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  approached  and  handed  two  letters. 
Claude  opened  and  read.  The  first  was  as 
follows : 

"  Messrs.  U.  P.  and  Co.  Berlin. 

'^  Gentlemen,  Londoo,  &c. 

"  At  the  request  of  the  Marquis  of  E— — ,  and 
for  his  account,  we  hereby  open  a  credit  with 
you  in  favour  of  Mr.  Claude  Wyndham  for 
<f  1000.  say  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
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you  wiU  please  to  supply  him  with,  as  he  may 
require  the  same  on  his  presenting  to  you  ibis 
letter. 

"  We  are,  gentlemen, 
"  Yours  truly, 
"  N.  B.  &  Co." 

The  other  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Ma- 
dame Wharton.  The  first  words  thrilled  him 
with  an  emotion  which  would  have  been  rapture 
had  it  not  been  so  mingled  with  bewilderment 
and  incredulity. 

"  My  Son,  mt  beloved  Son  ! 

'^  You  who  have  borne  adversity  with  greatness 
will  I  trust  meet  prosperity  with  dignity.  1 
have  at  length  succeeded  in  throwing  back  the 
veil  which  Heaven  in  its  wisdom  had  allowed 
to  fall  over  us.  You  are,  as  from  the  first 
moment  my  secret  presentiment  might  have 
taught  me,  the  child  of  my  bosom.  Enclosed 
is  a  package  which  1  have  prepared  for  you. 
It  reveals  your  history  and  mine.  I  would  give 
you  no  intimation  of  my  convictions  till  they 
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were  confinned.  Not  from  my  hand  should 
you  receiye  a  new  disappointment.  The  bill 
which  accompanies  this  js  your  own.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  use  it.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  which  you  are  now  the  mas- 
ter. Your  &ther  was  the  Earl  of  Beverly. 
That  title  is  now  yours.  He  has  just  expired, 
haying  previously  completed  all  the  arrange- 
ments essential  to  your  undisputed  assumption 
of  his  titles  and  estates. 

"  This  great  blessing  of  Providence  I  am  fain 
to  receive  as  a  reward  for  a  life  spent  in  the 
path  of  right !  but,  in  receiving  it,  let  us  not 
forget,  that  all  earthly  blessings  come  mixed 
with  calamity,  and  that  there  is  no  state  of 
steady  happiness  od  this  side  the  grave.  I 
write  to  you  calmly,  my  beloved  son,  from  the 
very  intensity  of  my  feelings.  I  did  not  put 
pen  to  paper  till  I  had  calmed  them  by  prayer, 
and  sought  from  Him,  who  gives  and  takes 
away,  the  strength  necessary  to  support  me  in 
this  mixed  hour  of  joy  and  sorrow.  I  have 
much  to  tell  you,  and  my  bosom  yearns  to 
hold  you  again,  my  son ;  come  to  me  as  soon 
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as  yon  can  without  neglecting  duties  moie  im- 
perative. I  have  seen  yon  sorely  tried,  and 
I  know  yon  to  be  equal  to  your  own  guid- 
ance, but  remember  that  life  is  short,  and  the 
greatest  happiness  I  can  now  know  is  your  so- 
ciety. Eyerything  is  arranged  for  you  without 
trouble.  On  reaching  London  you  will  drive 
to  your  own  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square* 
lately  occupied  by  your  father,  and  just  as  he 
left  it. 

'^  The  Marquis  of  E  acts  as  your  agent 

till  your  arrival,  and  begs  me  to  say  how  pro- 
foundly he  rejoices  at  this  important  change 
in  your  prospects.  Come,  my  son !  I  would 
repeat  the  sacred  name,  and  I  would  repeat, 
ever,  to  the  Disposer  of  human  events,  my 
prayer  of  grateful  thanks,  for  being  permitted 
to  write  myself  your  affectionate, 

"  Your  too  happy  mother^ 

**  Ellen  Lawton.'" 

The  packet  which  accompanied  this  was,  as 
stated  by  Madame  Wharton,  whom,  as  weD 
as  Claude,  we  shall   continue  to  call  by  her 
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old  name,  a  foU  history  of  the  circumstances 
which  attended  her  marriage,  her  separation 
from  her  husband,  her  subsequent  life,  the  loss 
and  apparent  death  of  her  child,  and  divers 
other  particulars,  with  many  of  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  space  allotted  to  our  history  wilt  not 
permit  us  to  ^ve  this  letter,  embracing,  as  it 
did,  not  only  the  past  adventures  of  the  lady, 
who  now  showed  herself  as  able  to  bear  pros- 
perity as  she  had  been  to  endure  adversity,  but 
the  circumstances  which  first  awakened  her  at- 
tention respecting  Claude,  her  reveries,  her  sus* 
picions,  her  hopes,  and,  lastly,  her  conviction 
that  the  stranger^s  remarkable  resemblance  to 
her  husband  was  not  merely  accidental. 

The  manuscript,  which  .the  gracious  permis- 
sion of  the  courteous  librarian  who  rules  over 
the  mute  population  of  immortal  tomes  in  la 
Bibliothique  du  Roi^  has  enabled  us  to  consult 
in  throwing  together  our  story,  gives  this  letter 
with  many  marks  of  admiration  and  wonder 
at  the  striking  and  (the  writer  says  in  a  note) 
apparently  improbable  incidents  which  distin- 

B  5 
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gnished  the  attempt  of  this  injured  lady  to 
regain  her  rights  in  behalf  of  her  son,  and  to 
establish  her  own  innocence.  It  infonns  as, 
that  at  the  interview  between  Lady  Beverly 
and  Elkington,  where  the  rash  and  wicked  pa- 
son,  unrestrained  by  the  habitual  indulgence  (^ 
his  passioUiR,  dared  to  strike  even  a  woman ! — 
and  that  woman  his  mother!  and  where  all 
that  Lady  Beverly  knew  of  her  history  was 
revealed,  Carl,  who,  on  having  been  dismissed 
by  Claude,  had  been  taken  into  the  employ  of 
Elkington,  and  who  was  all  the  time  ensconced 
under  the  bed  between  two  large  portmanteaux, 
thus  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  history ;  and 
having  already  read  all  Claude's  letters,  jour- 
uals,  &c.,  his  active  mind  conmienced  examin- 
ing the  subject  as  one  worthy  of  his  powers, 
and  at  length  by  a  coincidence  which  would 
appear  perfectly  natural,  had  we  time  to  explab 
it,  fixed  upon  Madame  Wharton,  as  being  one 
of  the  characters  in  this  game  of  **  blind  man's 
buff/' 

Thinking  he  might   make  a  good  affiiir  of 
it,  he  conmiunicated  to  Madame  Wharton  aD 
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he  knew,  which  so  perfectly  accorded  with  the 
many  indications  she   had  herself  discovered, 
that  she  set  off  for  London,  to  institute  inqui- 
ries, and  take  the  necessary  measures.    In  this 
she  had  heen  baffled  for  a  long  time ;  but,  at 
length,    by  great  sagacity  and  prudence,  and 
the  aid  of  several  distinguished  auxiliaries,  of 
whom  the  Marquis  of  E was  one,  by  re- 
covering from  the  heirs  of  Lord  Perceval,  many 
of  his  private  memoranda,  upon  the  history  of 
Claude ;  in  short,  with  CarPs  evidence,  and  by 
an  appeal  to  the  nobleman,  who,  with  Lady 
Beverly,  had  been  one  of  the  instruments  of 
her  ruin,  and  who  was  now  a  gouty,  bloated, 
bed-ridden  old  man,   willing   to  purchase    by 
any  confession  an  exemption   from    the   con- 
sequences which  the   revival  of  his  youthAil 
*'  follies^^  would  bring  upon  him ;  the  whole  his- 
tory was  made  clear,  and  it  wanted  but  the 
recovery  of  the  Earl  to  an  hour^s  use  of  his 
senses,  to  procure  his  recognition  of  an  innocent 
wife,  and  a  lost  son,  both  worthy  of  him.    As  if 
Fortune   were  loth  to  spoil  such  a  fine  turn 
of  aflSsurs,  the  Earl  recovered,  in  an  unexpected 
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manner,  and  was  for  seyeral  days  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  strength  and  dear  reason* 

Our  unpractised  hand  must  not  attempt  to 
describe  the  denouement^  nor  relate  the  EarTs 
emotions  when  convinced,  that  he  had  commit- 
ted a  whole   life  of  injustice   by  prematurely 
crediting  a  calumny ;  and  he  beheld  once  more 
in  his  presence,  her  who  had  left  him  a  radiant 
and  tender  girl,  and   pure  as  the  dewy  rose, 
and  who  now  appeared  with  the  transformation 
of  twenty  years  in  her  person.     Many  traces 
of  that  soft  face,  however,  were  preserved — ^for, 
temperance  and    virtue  are  potent  cosmetics. 
The   mutual  recognition  ftimished  a  scene  fit- 
ter for  the  inspired  hand  of  Shakspeare  than  for 
ours.     Indeed,  her  visit  to  London  would  itself 
furnish  forth  an  edifying  romance.     The  lofty 
character,  and  personal   beauty  of  his  son  — 
when  they  were  recoimted   to  the   Earl,    in 
this  brief  but  delicious  interval   between    life 
and  death,    swelled    his  bosom    with  unutter^ 
able  joy  and  a  natural  desire  to  behold  him. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  gratified,  for  he  had 
no  sooner,  in  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  of 
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E and  several  other  of  his  ancient  friends, 

fireelj  and  legally  completed  the  arrangements 
necessary  to  the  succession  of  Claude,  and  ex- 
changed with  his  dcYoted  wife  a  pardon  which 
strewed  the  dismal  path  of  death  with  roses, 
than  the  remorseless  tyrant,  who  could  wait  no 
longer,  suddenly  laid  his  cold  hand  upon  him, 
and  Madame  Wharton  trembled  to  perceive, 
that  she  had  recovered  a  treasure  so  priceless, 
and  so  long  lost,  only  to  behold  it — ^for  such  is 
human  joy— slip  again  and  for  ever  from  her 
grasp.  Hence  her  triumph  was  sad,  and  her 
success  so  mixed  with  sorrow,  that  the  dazzling 
revolution  in  her  condition  did  not  disturb  the 
usual  composure  of  her  soul,  or  produce  any 
remarkable  change  in  her  manners. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Whilb  Claude  was  reading  this  long  com- 
munication, the  messenger  who  had  been  des- 
patched upon  the  occasion,  as  one  capable  of 
rendering  the  most  requisite  infinrmation  and 
services  under  the  present  circumstances,  had 
ascertained  the  debt  for  which  his  new  master 
was  imprisoned,  and  had  sent  to  pay  the  same. 
Claude  had  not  finished  studying  this  deeply 
interesting  letter,  when  the  order  anived  for 
his  release.  The  man  respectfully  asked  for 
further  commands. 

*^  Let  the  prisoners  be  all  assembled  at  once,^ 
said  Claude,  ^^and  ascertain  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  debts.*" 

A  group  of  forlorn  creatures  gathered  around 
with  awe-stricken  looks,  for  they  had  first  learn- 
ed that  their  fellow-prisoner  was  no  less  a  per- 
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sonage  than  the  Earl  of  Beverly,  and  as  rich 
as  a  King.  The  sum  of  their  debts  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thalers.  Some  of  them  had 
been  confined  for  eleven  months. 

^^Pay  them  all,^  said  Qaade;  **and  give 
every  man  a  five  thaler  note.  Find  out  also 
an  appropriate  eafi^  and  order  a  good  dinner 
for  them,  and  wine  to  drink  my  health.  At- 
tend to  iYn^fint  r 

The  crowd  of  poor  wretches,  in  their  greasy 
sheepskin  robes  de  ckambre^  looked  at  each 
other,  and  at  the  beneficent  being  who,  as  if 
fallen  from  Heaven,  had  thus  saddenly  appear- 
ed among  them.  It  was  carious  to  observe 
the  various  effects  which  the  announcement  of 
their  release  had  upon  their  respective  deport- 
ments. Some  stood  stupified,  some  danced, 
leaped  about,  and  shouted  like  madmen.  Some 
ran  up  to  him,  knelt  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his 
coat ;  some  broke  out  into  fierce  exclamations 
of  delight,  mingled  with  oaths ;  and  one  stood 
perfectly  still,  betraying  his  emotion  only  by 
silent  tears. 

It  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  these  worthy 
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gentlemen  would  have  done  society  quite  as 
much  service  under  lock  and  key  as  at  large, 
but  there  were  others  who  presented  cases  of 
homely  bat  real  misfortune.  The  poor  fellow 
last  alluded  to,  whose  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
gratitude  and  joy,  Claude  found  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  one  thaler,  the  day  before.  He 
had  left  a  sick  motherless  child  at  home,  and  had 
gone  out  to  buy  medicine,  when  his  creditor 
laid  hands  on  him,  and  deaf  to  every  prayer 
and  explanation,  threw  him  into  prison. 

Other  proper  donations  were  ordered,  parti- 
cularly to  the  good  commissioner,  and  the 
honest  turnkey;  and  James,  with  that  unal- 
terable respect  with  which  a  good  English  ser- 
vant always  conmiunicates  with  his  master, 
touched  his  hat,  and  stated  that  a  carriage  was 
ready,  and  tha(  he  had  already  procured  apart- 
ments in  a  hotel  for  his  lordship. 

As  one  in  an  enchanting  dream,  Claude  took 
up  his  worn  hat,  and  prepared  to  bid  adieu 
for  ever  to  this  dismal  abode*  As  he  reached 
the  lower  corridor,  prisoners,  turnkeys,  com- 
missioners, gensd^armes,  were  all   ranged   <m 
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either  side  to  see  him  pass.  Every  hand  was 
extended,  every  face  was  lighted  with  joy.  No 
kingly  palace  in  Europe  showed  a  happier  pic- 
ture on  that  day  than  was  presented  by  the 
medley  of  fiiends  who  greeted,  with  hearty 
tokens  of  respect  and  admiration,  the  now  once 
more  uplifted  brow  of  our  hero. 

As  the  doors  opened,  a  breeze  of  fresh  air 
came  to  his  heated  face,  and  when  Claude'^s  late 
companions  in  captivity  saw  a  plain  but  very 
elegant  carriage  waiting,  and  their  patron  as- 
sisted into  it  by  his  servant,  the  ordinary  re- 
strictions of  the  prison  were  forgotten  alike  by 
keeper  and  prisoner,  and  three  cheers  were 
given,  again,  again,  and  again,  so  that  Claude 
had  turned  the  comer  before  these  vociferous 
ebullitions  of  triumph  had  died  away. 

Lost  in  astonishment,  bewildered  and  incre- 
dulous, fearing  each  moment  to  awake  and  find 
around  him  the  naked  and  blackened  walls  of 
a  loathsome  prison,  which  were  to  bury  him 
perhaps  for  life  from  the  blessed  face  of  nature, 
Claude  reached  his  hotel,  ordered  a  warm  bath, 
some  linen,  and  his  old  tailor.     He  found  that 
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James  had  chosen  the  most  fiishionable  hoid 
in  the  town,  and  selected  the  best  apartments 
in  it.  He  was,  in  fact,  by  a  corions  coinci- 
dence, in  the  very  rooms  formerly  oocapied  by 
Elkington,  and  from  which,  he  had  gone  forth 
to  the  fatal  encounter  with  poor,  poor  Denham ; 
and  this  presenting  a  new  idea,  he  sat  down, 
and  instantly  wrote  to  his  London  banker,  de- 
siring that  Mrs.  Denham  might  be  sought  and 
supplied  with  what  funds  she  might  require. 
He  wrote  also  to  herself. 

By  this  time  his  bath,  a  luxury  he  had  not 
enjoyed  for  many  a  month,  arrived ;  the  men 
bringing  it  approaching  him  with  profound  salu* 
tations  and  distant  respect.  James  ministered 
to  him  with  zeal.  He  not  only  supplied  all 
his  slightest  wishes  before  they  were  expressed, 
but  he  even  suggested  them  before  they  were 
formed,  and,  as  if  borne  floating  without  care 
or  effort  on  some  enchanting  tide,  everything 
went  exactly  as  it  should.  Everybody  came 
exactly  at  the  proper  moment.  The  tailor  had 
on  hand,  yet  unsold,  all  his  ample  and  elegant 
wardrobe.    James  himself,  was  barber,  tailor, 
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housekeeper,  valet,  courier,  connseller,  and 
friend,  all  in  one,  without  ever  presuming 
upon  a  smile,  or  look  of  familiarity,  or  per- 
forming his  innumerable  and  delightful  services 
as  other  than  the  ordinary  noiseless  and  delicate 
attentions  of  a  thorough-bred  English  valet. 

Being  left  to  himself,  Claude  sat  down  and  ru- 
minated on  the  singular  turn  in  his  affairs.  He  was 
now  rich.  The  secret  which  had  covered  him  with 
odium  and  sorrow  was  revealed.  He  was  placed 
among  the  great  and  opulent  of  the  earth.  All 
obstacles  to  his  union  with  Ida,  who  loved  him, 
were  removed.  His  heart,  full  to  overflowing, 
trembled  under  its  load  of  joy.  His  past  life, 
his  loneliness,  his  abandonment,  the  dismal,  fil- 
thy walls  of  his  prison,  those  rude  coarse  crowds 
among  whom  he  had  been  thrust,  his  poverty, 
his  anguish,  came  sweeping  over  him  now  in 
a  solemn  and  dark  train  of  images.  All  that 
despair  and  humiliation  could  not  do,  this  mo- 
ment of  happiness  effected,  and,  overcome  with 
his  emotions,  he  laid  his  face  on  his  hand,  and 
an  agitation,  like  an  earthquake,  passed  through 
his  soul,  and  shook  the  very  foundations  of  his 
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being.    Tears  Buch  as  he  had  never  shed  before 
rose  to  his  eyelids  and  fell  silently  to  the  floor. 

*'  And  (}od  grant,^^  he  thought,  as,  relieyed 
by  his  tears,  an  exqnisite  sense  of  the  reality 
and  luxury  of  his  new  position  came  oyer  him, 
^^  that  it  may  never  make  my  heart  as  hard 
and  inflated  as  Carolan's.*" 

Carolan ! — ^his  mother! — Ida!  thoughts  pressed 
on  him  too  soft,  too  daring,  too  dazzlmg.  His 
unaccustomed  mind  could  not  receive  them. 
They  pained  and  oppressed  by  their  brightness 
and  magnitude.  He  turned  firom  them  resol?- 
ing  to  give  the  day  to  idleness,  incapacitated 
as  he  was  for  any  serious  employment  or  me- 
ditation. 

He  had  about  half  finished  dinner,  when  a 
waiter  announced  a  stranger. 

^^  But  my  lord  is  occupied,^'  said  James. 

Claude  started :  was  he  speaking  of  him  ? 
My  lord  is  at  dinner,**^  continued  James. 
The  gentleman  mwtt  see  his  lordship,^  said 
the  man  in  an  under  tone.    *^  He  says  he  is  an 
old  and  dear  friend.'*^ 

'^  Lavalle,^  said  Claude  with  equal  pleasure : 
<*  show  him  in,  James.^ 
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And  with  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  in  a  per- 
turbation of  delight,  hastening  to  him  and  em- 
bracing him  with  the  liveliest  marks  of  friend- 
ship, in  rushed  Thomson. 

"  My  dear  Wyndham !  my  dear,  dear  fel- 
low !  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons  for 
interrupting  your  dinner,  but  old  friends  you 
know !  Thank  Ood !  I  have  found  you  at 
last.  I  have  heard  it  all.  I  congratulate  you, 
my  dearest  fellow,  I  do,  upon  my  soul !  I  am 
the  first,  ainH  IP  I  have  been  travelling  after 
you  in  a  drosky ;  I  went  down  to  the  prison, 
to  the  poUce,  enfin  voua  voici !  I  am  the  hap- 
piest dog  in  the  world, — ^but  what  ^s  the  matter  ? 
you  look  ill,  you  look  grave,  allona  !  Take  a 
glass  of  champagne.  Garfon^  some  wine.  That 
will  revive  you.  This  is  too  much  for  your 
shattered  nerves.  Dieu !  how  I  have  felt  for 
your 

James  stood  motionless,  but  glanced  his  eye 
at  his  master. 

*^  Pour  him  out  a  glass  of  wine,  James,^  said 
Claude  coldly. 

Thomson  took  it  and  drank  it,  but  all  its 
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foaming  inspiration  could  not  connteiact  the 
effect  of  the  cold  courtesy  with  which  Claude 
received  him. 

^<  What !  Comment !  vous  nt  buvtz  pas,  mum 
cher  f  que  diable  !  what  ^s  the  matter  ?  I  hope 
no  ill  newB  7^ 

"  Of  a  kind,''  said  Claude,  "  which  will  pre- 
vent my  enjoying  the  society  of  Mr.  Thomson 
any  longer,  therefore  I  shaU  make  no  apology 
for  depriving  myself  of  it.  James,  show  the 
gentleman  down."" 

"  Comment !  Positively  ?  c'eut  de  rigueur. 
Well,  I  '11  look  in  again.  Don't  think  to  get 
rid  of  me  so  early,  man  cher ;  nothing  I  love 
better  than  old  friends;  adieu!  an  revoir!  a 
demainy  mon  enfant  /  Don^t  come  to  the  stairs, 
— ««  revoir  I" 

The  next  day,  for  the  public  journals  had 
given  the  news,  carriage  after  carriage  came 
thundering  to  the  door,  and  a  regiment  of 
chasseurs,  with   a   perfect    shower    of   cards. 

# 

Claude  had  left  orders  to  be  out,  as  each  card 
was  brought  in  upon  a  silver  salver  by  a  white- 
gloved  domestic,  to  him  who,  yesterday,  was 
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on  the  point  of  starving  in  gaol  for  a  thaler ! 
Claude  saw,  with  that  quiet  contempt  which 
the  conduct  of  many  people  is  calculated  to 
inspire  for  human  nature,  that  they  who  had 
been  most  marked  in  their  slights  of  him  in 
the  moment  of  his  downfall,  and  who  had  not 
recognised  him  even  when  he  spoke  to  them, 
were  now  among  the  first  to  call ;  but  he  saw 
also,  with  a  bounding  heart,  the  names  of  many 
whom  he  sincerely  esteemed  and  loved,  and 
who  had  been  the  same  to  him  in  all  things, 
whether  misfortune  lowered,  or  prosperity  shone, 
on  him.  He  was  now  on  an  eminence  whence 
he  could  choose  his  friends,  and  he  resolved, 
while  he  was  courteous  to  all,  and  while  he 
laid  aside  every  thought  of  retaliation  against 
those  who  had  exposed  their  meanness  and  folly, 
(except  indeed  individuals  who  like  Thomson 
had  been  offensive  by  their  impertinence,)  that 
he  would  cherish  with  sincerity  those  gentle 
and  refined  hearts  whose  sweetness  and  purity 
had  been  tested  when  they  could  never  expect 
any  return. 

The   poor  old  woman  with  whom  he  had 
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lodged  claimed  his  attentioD,  and  he  settled  on 
her  a  small  bnt  sufficient  annuity.      He  Te- 
turned  in  haste  the  calls  of  his  brilliant  friends 
who  once  more  sought  him  with  new  avidity. 
He  made  friendly  visits  to  a  few  fiunilies  whom 
he  really  found   worthy  of  lasting  firiendahip. 
He  spent  a  long  evening  with  the  good  Mr. 
KiiU,  whose  respect  for  him  almost  interfered 
with  his  friendship,   and  who   could  call  him 
nothing  but  ^^  Monseigneur.*"    A  few  days  were 
occupied  on  these  matters.     He  wrote  daily  to 
his  mother.    James  having  proposed  that  they 
should  set  out  immediately  for  London,   first 
learned,  with  a  consternation  which  he  could 
not  conceal,  that  his  young  master  had  deter- 
mined to  go  directly  to  France. 

**  Bnt  your  lordship  does  not  know,  peihaps,* 
said  James,  '*  that  France  is  in  the  whirl  of  a 
revolution,  which  threatens  to  swallow  up  thou- 
sands. The  Marquis  of  E  is  infonned  dis- 
tinctly on  the  subject.  If  you  venture  within 
the  precincts  of  that  unhappy  country,  you  wiQ 
never  escape  alive.  You  are  an  Englishman, 
and  the  slightest  tinge  in  your  accent,  will 
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betray  yon  to  the  gaillotine.  Your  rank  and 
fortune  will  make  you  but  a  more  conspicuous 
mark.  Your  death  is  as  certain,  my  lord,  as 
if  you  walked  into  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It 
is  infatuation.  It  is  madness :  no  one  can  live 
in  France  without  continual  danger.  The  very 
King  is  trembling  for  his  life.  I  beg, — I  im- 
plore you  to  abandon  your  design.  Nothing 
but  a  conviction  that  I  am  pleading  for  your 
life  could  make  me  so  free  in  addressing  your 
lordship.^^ 

**  My  good  James,^'  said  Claude,  "  I  may 
confide  to  you  the  secret  that  a  valued  friend 
is  almost  alone  and  defenceless  in  the  midst 
of  these  dangers,  which  you  depict,  I  do  not 
doubt,  without  exaggeration.  It  is  true  that 
my  hope  of  even  finding  her  is  vague,  of  rescu- 
ing her,  is  more  so  ;  but  I  am  resolved  to  try."" 

^*  Her  r  said  James :  ^^  a  lady  I  then  I  fear 
it  is  all  over  with  us.'' 

^^  I  may  add,  that  she  is  one  in  whom  Ma- 
dame— in  whom  my  mother  is  as  much  inter- 
ested as  I.  You  must  prepare  everything  for 
my  departure  to-morrow  morning.'" 

VOL.   HI.  I 
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''  Your  lordship  will  excuse  me  from  accom- 
{muying  you  further  than  the  frontier,  becaaae 
I  regard  going  frirther  as  certain  death.^ 

^'  Certainly ,^^  said  Claude,  ^*  I  shall  go  alone, 
and  immediately.^ 

James  said  no  more,  but  shook  his  head  omin- 
ously. 

The  next  evening  there  was  a  grand  soirecj 
chez  le  Prince  R  A  strong  curiosity  pre- 

vailed to  see  the  young  hero  whom  fortune 
appeared  to  have  rewarded  so  munificently  for 
bis  firm  adherence  to  a  principle.  The  cause 
of  Elkington'^s  persecutions  was  now  perfectly 
clear.  As  Claude's  courage  was  so  unequi- 
vocally established  by  his  brave  deportment 
in  the  affair  of  Rossi  and  Ida,  his  previ- 
ous forbearance  was  found  sublime,  and  aO 
longed  to  greet  him,  and  to  repair  by  their 
attentions  their  former  neglect.  The  assembly 
was  crowded  and  briUiant  in  the  extreme; 
many  a  beautiful  toilet  was  arranged  with  ad- 
ditional care  at  the  thought  that  this  now  dis- 
tinguished young  nobleman  was  to  behold  it. 
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The  disappointment  and  surprise  were  great 
when  it  was  understood  that  he  had  that  morn- 
ing left  town  for  Paris  ! 

*^  Ah,  DieuT  was  the  general  exclamation. 
"  Ilfaut  du  courage  pour  fa  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

It  was  on  the  fifth  of  August  in  the  year 
1792,  that  Ckude  entered  Paris.  James  had 
left  him  at  the  frontier  and  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  remain  at  Nimegaen  dniing  his 
master's  stay  in  France,  with  a  snpply  of  money 
to  be  sent  in  case  of  need.  Though  he  presaged 
the  most  fearful  difficulties  and  perils  from  his 
present  undertaking,  the  best  arrangements  which 
his  cool  head  and  great  experience  in  matters 
connected  with  the  Continent  could  make  (for 
he  had  been  many  years  a  courier,  and  spoke 
French  and  German  as  weU  as  English), 
was  speedily  agreed  upon  between  them.  A 
man  was  employed,  a  trusty  and  confidential 
Frenchman,  by  name  Adolphe,  long  known  to 
James,  to  remain  with  him  at  Nimegnen  that, 
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in  case  of  need,  he  might  be  the  messenger  be- 
tween them.     An  ample  remuneration  was  of- 
fered him  should  he  be  successful  in  his  task. 
Of  his  fidelity  there  was  no  doubt.    Some  plain 
clothes,  such  as  were  worn  by  the  most  violent 
republicans  of  France,  were  procured  for  Claude ; 
and  it  was  determined,  for  his  accent  would 
have  scarcely  betrayed  the  foreigner,  that  he 
should  pass  for  a  Frenchman  at  any  risk,  and 
one  fully  infected  with  the  revolutionary  virus. 
The  address   of  a   man    perfectly  known  to 
Adolphe  resident  in  Paris,  who  could  be  ap- 
plied to  in  emergency,  and  who  could  probably 
supply  what  money  was  desired,  was  also  given. 
Thus  prepared,  with  one  hundred  louis  in  his 
pocket,  a  complete  French  Jacobin  in  costume, 
ready  to  meet  any  peril,  our  young  adventurer 
set  forth  on  his  search  after  Carolan  and  Ida, 
determined  never  to  abandon  the  pursuit  whilst 
the   smallest  possibility  remained  of  rendering 
them  service. 

He  entered  Paris  in  the  morning.  The  day 
was  &ir  and  imparted  a  singular  beauty  to  the 
picturesque  narrow  streets  and  tall  houses  of 
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this  celebrated  metropolis.    His  first  step  was 
to  visit  Count  de  la  Tour,  to  whom  he  had 
procured  a  particular  letter  of  introduction  in 
Berlin,  as  one  likely  to  know  something  of  the 
now  mysterious  fate  of  Carolan  and  his  daugh- 
ter.   On  his  way  to  the  residence  of  this  person, 
he  was  struck  with  the  singular  aspect  of  the 
town.     This  great  city  always  awakens  the 
attention  of  the  newly  arrived  by  its  striking 
forms,  its  labyrinth  of  irregular  streets,  its  dense 
crowded  lines  of  high  houses,   its  points  aud 
angles,  here  steeped  in  sunshine,  there  merged 
in  heavy  shadows.    Amid  the  heavy,  grotesque, 
interminable  masses  through  which  the  narrow 
streets  open  on  every  side  in  lines,  straight,  cii^ 
cular,  serpentine,  Claude,  accustomed  for  some 
days  to  silent  hills,  open  plains,  and  green  and 
tranquil  woods,  although  perfectly  acquainted 
with  Paris,  felt  himself  a  little  bewildered. 

6ut  it  was  the  character  of  the  population 
that  now  filled  the  streets,  which  made  his 
heart  tremble  for  the  fate  of  those  in  whom 
he  was  so  deeply  interested.  It  was  &r  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  usually  imparted  an  air 
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of  gaiety  and  enjoyment  to  the  most  charming 
metropolis  in  the  world.  Hordes  of  roffians 
were  seen  lurking  around,  accompanied  by  bands 
of  women  half  clothed,  bearing  on  their  counte- 
nances the  marks  of  debauchery  and  evil  pas- 
sions. These  debased  creatures  had  an  air  of 
ins<dence  which  betrayed  how  weak  was  the 
usual  municipal  authority,  and  how  secure  they 
felt  themselves  in  the  perpetration  of  what- 
ever dissoluteness  or  misdemeanours  they  might 
choose  to  be  guilty  of.  They  shouted,  hooted, 
whooped,  and  conmixmicated  with  each  other 
by  all  kinds  of  uncouth  noises  and  indecorous 
gestures. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  to  Claude  that  some 
convulsion  either  had  happened  or  was  about 
to  take  place,  for  the  population  presented  that 
appearance  observable  when  any  violent  shock 
passes  over  a  large  town,  causing  a  kind  of 
chemical  separation  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
society,  the  reputable  classes  disappearing  to  the 
shelter  of  their  own  houses,  while  all  the  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  emerge  from  their  dark 
lurking  places  into  the  light  of  day.    These 
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raffians  wore  filthy  jackets,  laige  coarse  tiow* 
sers,  and  red  flannel  caps.    Many  were  equipped 
with  girdles  famished  with  pistols,  diiks,  and 
enormous  knives.     Ho   saw  with  new  horror 
that  this  mde  costome,  by  its  general  adoption, 
was  not  an  accidental  dress,  but  a  kind  of  uni- 
form,  assumed  for  some    dreadful   enterprise. 
Never  before  had  he  beheld  a  collection  of 
such  hideous  and  formidable  beings,  and  their 
manner  was  as  ominous  as  their  appearance. 
Some  stalked  by  him  with  gloomy  and  ferocious 
countenances,  some  wore  that  kind  of  smile 
which  a  ruffian  wears  when  he  feels  that  he 
may  perpetrate   with    impunity   the   worst  of 
crimes.    Of  these  not  a  few  appeared  to  act 
the  part  of  guides  and  leaders  ;    whispering 
among  the  mob,  giving  weapons,  and  sometimes 
drink  and  money.      The  under  fiends  of  the 
revolution  were  here  doing  their  work. 

Making  his  way  through  these  crowds  and 
not  unfrequently  regarded  with  a  scrutiny 
which  would  have  made  most  men  quail, 
sometimes  rudely  addressed  with  a  coarse  jest, 
or  a  rough  slap  on  the  back,  he  reached  the 
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house  of  the  Coimt  de  la  Tour,  the  friend  of 
Carolan. 

^*  I  vfidi  to  see  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  la 
Tour/  said  Claude  to  the  porter. 

"  If  you  mean  the  citizen  la  Tour,^'  was  the 
surly  reply,  **  you  '11  find  him  up  stairs.^ 

The  domestic  who  opened  the  door  of  the 
Citizen  la  Tour'^s  apartment  eyed  the  new  comer 
narrowly  before  he  admitted  him. 

Claude  requested  to  speak  at  once  with  the 
Count  and  in  private. 

He  was  admitted,  gave  his  letter,  and  re- 
lated the  object  of  his  visit. 

'*  My  friend,^  said  la  Tour,  when  he  had 
finished,  ^^  have  you  any  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  here  at  this  moment  ?^ 

**  I  see  something  dreadful  is  about  to  hap- 
pen,^ said  Claude,  '*but  I  am  determined  not 
to  turn  back.'''' 

The  Citizen  la  Tour  looked  cautiously  round 
and  said, 

"  Excuse  my  frankness,  my  young  friend, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  you  are  as  little  acquainted 
with  France  as  with  the  world.     Carolan,  Cili- 
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ixM  Canliii,  we  haye  no  more  Counts,  is  now 
in  prison,  in  the  Conciergericj  whence  he  will  no 
more  esape  with  his  head  than  yon  would  if 
yon  were  to  make  the  slightest  inquiry  after 
him,  to  say  nothing  of  an  attempt  to  see  him.'' 

^  Great  Hearen  !  are  yon  in  earnest  ?^ 

*'As  joa  will  he,  if  yon  stay  here  another 
week.  Sart  khuy  say  yon  ?  saTe  yourself  dod 
that  forthwith.  Yoor  design  is  wfld,  danger- 
oas,  and  impossible.  What  tie  binds  you  to 
sndi  a  periloos  scheme  ?  Caiohm  is  an  aas  of 
the  first  water.  His  head  is  too  empty  to 
be  worth  saying.  He  thmst  it  like  a  fool  into 
the  IioQ'*s  jaws.  Many  a  better  one  is  doomed 
to  &I1  before  this  coil  is  finished.^ 

^  May  I  ask  after  his  daughter?^  demanded 
Clande. 

^^  Ah,  BO,  there  is  a  giri,  I  remember.'" 

"  Haye  yon  seen  her  ?^^ 

**  Yes, — a  {Mretty  creature ;  she  is  with  the 
Queen  at  the  palace.  It  was  managed,  I  know 
not  how,  by  the  firiends  of  the  royal  fiunily, 
thai  At  dioold  be  receiyed  nominally  as  a  com- 
pognam  othtt  Majesty  till  the  danger  is  oyer.^ 
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*^  Then  she  is  safe^"^  said  Claude* 

^*  Sony  to  dispel  that  extremely  interesting 
expression  of  pleasure,^^  said  la  Tour,  laugh- 
ing ;  ^^  but  she  is  in  more  danger  in  the  palace, 
in  my  opinion,  than  she  would  be  in  the  mean- 
est hut  in  France,^'' 

"  You  cannot  mean — ^"^  said  Claude. 

**Ye8,  I  do  mean  the  worst.  Where  are 
you  lodged?'^ 

*'  At  the  little  hotel  de  France,  in  the  Section 
du  theatre  Frangaia^ 

"  Ah !  the  devil !  You  are  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  cordeliers.  Take  my  advice, 
young  gentleman,  abandon  your  hair-brained 
scheme,  and  leave  your  pretty  Countess  to 
take  care  of  herself.  These  are  no  times  for 
Quixotic  expeditions,  and  there  are  as  good 
fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.^^ 

'*  No,  I  shall  remain ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  obtained  from  you  the  information  I  desired. 
Can  I  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  see  the 
Count,  or  the  young  Countess  Carolan  ?^ 

*^  No — ^impossible  !  Communication  is  care- 
fully guarded.     If  you  are  resolved  to  follow 
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the  silly  example  of  your  friendy  and  wait  till 
they  come  to  trass  you  like  a  fowl,  take  my 
advice, — ^it  is  all  I  can  j^ve  you.  In  France, 
at  present,  there  is  but  one  crime ; — ^it  is,  being 
sugpected  of  opposing  the  Revolution.  They  are 
all  mad.  The  nation  is  a  lunatic.  Don'^t  trifle 
with  it.  If  you  cannot  escape  from  it,  hu- 
mour it.^ 

^'  I  have  fiEused  one  lunatic,^  said  Claude, 
quietly,  ^^  and  I  will  not  shrink  from  another. 
I  shall  stay.'' 

«'  Well,  then,  live  plainly — ^meanly  if  pos- 
sible ;  make  no  acquaintances — ^no  confidences ; 
say  nothing;  bum  all  letters;  write  nothing; 
shout  *  Vive  la  Revolution  /'  and  ^  a  bos  le  Roi  P 
Watch  every  look  and  action;  don't  breathe 
an  opinion ;  don't  even  whistle  a  tune.  Three 
of  my  friends,  who  were  to  have  fled  to-morrow, 
lie  this  instant  in  a  dungeon,  firom  which  they 
will  never  escape  alive,  becatise  a  parrot^  in 
the  house  in  which  they  lived,  cried  *  Vive  le 
Roir*  Beware  of  any  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy^ any  impulses  of  disgust,  horror,  or  dis- 

*  A  &ct. 
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approbation.  Danger  is  beneath,  around,  and 
above  you.  Distrust  everybody,  your  land- 
lord, your  friend,  your  servant.  The  whole 
town  are  spies ;  and  if  you  see  my  head  to- 
morrow morning  carried  by  your  window  on 
a  pike,  don''t  firown  or  murmur,  or  even  start. 
Let  no  one  know  who  you  are.  Become  a 
beggar  in  attire,  and  a  Jacobin  in  deportment."^ 

'^Are  things  indeed  so  desperate?'**  said 
Claude,  greatly  alarmed  for  the  success  of  his 
enterprize. 

''  You  cannot  escape,^  continued  la  Tour ; 
'*  but  by  seeming  to  abet  the  Revolution.  Shout 
for  the  nation !  and  the  republic  !  down  with 
the  veto  !  down  with  the  Austrians !  Vive  Pe- 
tion  !   Vive  Santerre  r 

A  hoarse  shout  from  the  street  here  broke 
upon  their  interview. 

*'  Let  us  see  what  this  is  ?^  said  la  Tour. 
*  They  walked  to  the  window.  Cries  of  ^'  i  la 
lanteme  I  i  la  lanterne  r  were  now  audible, 
mingled  with  the  tramping  of  a  thousand 
feet.  The  mob  were  dragging  to  a  lamp 
just  opposite,  an  unhappy  young  man,  livid  with 
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tenor,  by  a  rope  ronnd  his  neck.  He  stmg- 
gled,  strove  to  kneel,  and  screamed;  but  his 
voice  was  drowned  in  shouts.  He  was  throst 
to  the  fatal  spot,  and  the  cord  thrown  over  the 
cross  piece. 

**  Let  ns  save  him  T  cried  Claude.  "  This 
is  horrible,^^  and  he  was  about  to  throw  open 
the  window. 

La  Tour  drew  him  forcibly  back. 

*^  Are  you  mad  ?  have  you  already  forgot- 
ten  ? — a  pretty  fellow  for  a  Revolution  !  Save 
him,  indeed,  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Leave  him  to  his 
fi&te.  Bless  your  simple  heart.  This  is  nothing 
new  !     This  is  of  daily — Ha  i  hark  l^ 

They  listened. 

A  hoarse  and  deafening  shout,  mingled  with 
screams  and  peals  of  laughter,  was  heard. 

'^  Hark  !  poor  devil !  He  ""s  off  already. 
Hark  !  again  ! — ah  !  the  blood-hounds  !^ 

''How  can  he  have  merited  this  horrible 
fate  .^^'  exclaimed  Claude. 

''  Merited  !  why,  very  likely  by  turning  pale 
as  you  do  at  some  similar  scene.  You  are 
but  poorly  fitted  for  your  wise  scheme,  if  this 
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trifle  makes  yoa  change  colour.  I  have  seen 
so  much  of  this  sort  of  thing,  that  I  am  quite 
used  to  it,  and  have  no  other  sentiment  than 
a  secret  self-congratulation  that  /  am  not  in  the 
poor  wretches  place,  that  mj  turn  has  not 
come  yetj — ^ha !  ha  !  ha  !'* 

"  Why  don^t  you  escape?"  demanded  Claude. 

'^  I  dare  not ;  their  eye  is  upon  me ;  and, 
by  the  way,  I  wish  you  wouldn'^t  come  here 
again*  I  am  afnud  of  you.  You  are  so  ex- 
tremely unsophisticated.  That  whey  face  of 
yours  will  get  itself  into  trouble,  and  its  firiends 
too.  1^1  call  on  you  at  your  hotel,  and  if 
you  wish  it,  I  can  get  you  a  passport  to  accom- 
pany a  division  of  the  army  to  the  frontier. 
I  have  that  influence  yet ;  and  once  there,  you 
can  escape  easily.'*' 

^'  No,""'  said  Claude ;  ''  what  I  have  seen, 
only  makes  me  more  determined  not  to  aban- 
don my  friends." 

^'  Well,  you  are  a  brave  fellow  !  but,  excuse 
my  freedom !  you  '11  regret  the  refusal  of  my 
offer  before  a  month.  This  is  no  child's  play. 
They  're  in  earnest,  these  fellows.      As  for  the 
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Kiog  and  Queen,  and  all  around  them — ah, 
parbleu  !^ 

'^  What  of  them  ?  what  can  happen  to  place 
them  in  danger  ?     What  have  they  to  fear  ?^ 

^'  Hark !  in  your  ear  !^  and  even  la  Tour 
turned  pale  as  he  leaned  his  head  forward  and 
whispered. 

"  The  scaffold  !  mm  cher  T 

Claude  started,  the  blood  curdling  in  his 
veins  with  astonishment  and  horror. 

"  You  are  mad  !^  sidd  he,  sternly ;  "  or  you 
are  trifling  with  my  fears.*^ 

^^AU  earth,  all  Heaven  can^t  save  them. 
DonH  I  know  f  HavenH  I  seen  f  Am  I  a  fool  i 
—  par  exemple  !  and  ^oic,  you,  who  canH  hear 
of  these  things  without  turning  white  behind 
your  ears,  what  can  you  do  but  fly,  if  indeed, 
it  be  not  already  too  late  for  that.  I  like  your 
spirit,  though.  You  ^re  a  brave  fellow ;  and 
I  wish  to  save  you,  by  the  means  I  spoke  of.^ 

"  What !"  said  Claude,  sadly  but  firmly, 
^^  leave  those  I  most  love  to  the  scaffold  f  Turn 
from  them  in  the  last  hour  of  deadly  danger  ? 
No,  sir,  if  you  can  help  me  to  speak  with  her. 
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or  procure  me  a  place  in  his  Majestj^s  palace, 
—-for  I  hope  this  tragedy  won''t  he  witnessed 
passively  by  the  people  of  France,  —  I  shall 
thank  yon ;  if  not,  adieu  r 

"  You  are  mad,*"  said  La  Tour.  "  Go  your 
own  way.  But,  shake  hands;  I  never  do  so 
now  to  a  friend,  without  feeling  as  if  one 
of  us  was  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine.  I  have 
an  appointment,— adieu  I  May  we  meet  again, 
and,  egad  I  who  knows  ?*" 

Claude  left  La  Tour,  scarcely  able  to  recon- 
cile the  heartless  levity  of  his  conversation  with 
the  real  services  he  had  oiSered,  and  at  the 
same  time  resolving  to  adopt  such  part  of  his 
council  as  related  to  his  residence  in  Paris.  He 
walked  with  hasty  steps  towards  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries,  revolving  the  best  means  of  an* 
nouncing  his  presence  to  Ida,  and  of  taking 
measures  for  the  escape  of  herself  and  father^-* 
a  task  hopeless  to  all  but  such  a  lover  as  he. 
Such  an  entire  bouUveraement  had  taken  place 
in  society,  that  he  knew  not  a  single  person  to 
whom  he  could  apply  either  for  aid  or  infor- 
mation. 
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As  he  adyancedy  he  found  the  crowds  be- 
coming more  dense.  Gloom,  agitation,  and  fe- 
rocity pervaded  them.  On  reaching  the  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries,  he  saw  that  a  large  mob 
was  collected  in  front  of  the  royal  chateau. 
It  consisted  of  the  same  desperate  class  of 
wretches  he  had  already  seen,  mingled  with 
the  most  disgnsting-looking  women  he  had  ever 
beheld.  Execrations,  offensive  jests,  dark 
threats,  and  ferocious  shonts,  were  directed  by 
these  formidable  vagabonds  at  the  royal  dia- 
tean,  and  its  unhappy  inmates,  and  particularly 
at  the  unfortunate  Queen.  A  female  figure 
appeared  a  moment  at  a  window,  and  was 
generally  believed  to  be  Marie  Antoinette, 
but  Claude'*s  beating  heart  £Euicied  her  the 
beloved  object  of  his  search.  Whoever  she 
might  be,  the  coarse  language  and  gross  insults 
levelled  at  her,  caused  her  to  withdraw  im- 
mediately. 

^*  Come  forth  !  execrable  vulture,  with  jrour 
Austrian  beak  P  cried  a  hoarse,  deep  voice, 
elevated  as  of  an  orator  above  all  the  noises  of 
the  crowd,  which    in  some  measure   disposed 
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itself  to  listen.  ^'  Your  doom  is  written  !  The 
peopkj  the  people  are  up!  That  high  head 
fihall  be  laid  low  !^^ 

"  Non^  by  Bratns  I''  cried  another,  "  we  will 
raise  it  higher  than  ever  pride  and  insolent 
ambition  reared  it — on  a  pike,  mes  enfans !"" 

These  sallies  were  received  with  tnmultnons 
approbation.  When  the  noises  had  subsided, 
the  first  speaker,  who  had  raised  himself  on 
some  object  answering  as  a  stage,  began  in  the 
same  deep  and  powerftd  voice  to  address  the 
crowd.  His  speech  was  conched  in  wild  de- 
clamatory language,  and  a  part  of  it  ran  in 
this  &shion : 

"  The  good  work  goes  well,  my  friends,"  he 
said.  ^^  The  people  are  np  and  doing ;  the 
tyrants  tremble.  Their  feet  shall  be  no  more 
on  your  neck !" 

A  shout  of  triumph  from  the  auditory  here 
interrupted  him.  Claude  regarded  this  new 
advocate  of  national  rights  with  interest.  His 
appearance  obviously  announced  an  extraordi- 
nary person.  He  was  of  a  gigantic  stature; 
he  had  a  heavy,  burly,  and  ferocious  counte- 
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nance,  a  voice  of  singular  depth  and  power, 
and  altogether  was  a  striking  representatiTe 
and  leader  of  a  rabble,  who  apparently  knew 
him,  and  regarded  his  wild  and  reckless  style 
of  eloquence  with  great  admiration. 

^*  People  of  France  !^  continued  the  orator, 
««your  oppressors  ore  about  to  fly  from  you. 
The  public  functionaries  are  abandoning  the 
country,  "f hey  are  frightened.  Every  day 
emigrants  are  flowing  out  of  France.  What 
for  ?  To  excite  all  Europe  against  her.  To 
come  back,  and  bathe  the  streets  and  gardens 
with  your  blood.  Let  no  more  traitors  pass 
the  firontier.  Punish  the  thought  of  emigration 
with  death.  Crush  the  spirit— the  power  of 
opposition.  Let  us  decapitate  all  who  hate  our 
glorious  Revolution,  all  who  firom  their  birth, 
education,  character,  or  position,  are  likely  to 
oppose  it.  They  who  are  not  for  us  are  agunst 
us.  Let  him  die  who  ever  speaks  of  mercy. 
Let  the  word  be  the  signid  of  death,  or  it  will 
only  render  the  bold  bolder,  and  the  strong 
stronger.  This  is  a  struggle  between  two 
powers,  wherein  one  or  the  other  must  be  ex* 
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terminated.     We  most  destroy  our  destroyers, 
or  be  destroyed  ourselves.     The  King,   Louis 
Capet^  is  leagaiDg  with  foreign    courts*      He 
wishes  to  inundate  France  with  foreign  troops. 
Will  you  have  Austrian    and  Prussian  bayo- 
nets   at   your  doors    and    at  your    throats  ? 
liCt    us   speak    to    the    King,    to    his  minis- 
ters, to  Europe,  to  mankind,  with  firmness  and 
with  decision.     The  Revolution  or  death  !    We 
have  drawn  the  sword,  let  us  cast  away  the 
scabbard.     We  have  tried  all  means  to  redress 
our  rights.     We  have  tried  persuasion,  threats, 
entreaties,  demands ;  we  have  tried  reason,  we 
have  tried  submission,  we  have  tried  peace.     It 
was  all  in  vain.      And  now  we  are  up,  and 
hurrah !  for  war !  for  death  !     It  is  only  once 
in  a  thousand  years  that  a  great  people  rise 
together  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  human 
race.      When   they  do   so,  there  is  but   one 
course.     War  !  war !  war  !  war  against  exter- 
nal, and  yet  more  against  internal  foes.      War, 
with  the  sword  and  dagger  —  with  the   pike 
and  cannon,  with  the  lanteme  and  the  guillo- 
tine, for  the  hour  has  come  T 
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heel  npon  the  vipers.  The  Kings  of  Europe 
threaten  us.  Let  ns  hold  up  to  them  in  an- 
swer the  head  of  a  Kingf" 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  firantic  and  fierce 
delight  with  which  this  disconrse  was  received 
by  its  terrible  auditory.  The  orator  beheld 
their  delirium  with  a  placid,  good-humoured 
face  and  a  gratified  smile.  His  gestures  were 
calm  and  almost  dignified.  He  would  have 
proceeded  further,  but  at  this  moment  a  com- 
pany of  the  National  Quard  were  observed  to 
issue  from  a  wing  of  the  chateau  and  to  make 
their  way  at  a  rapid  step  towards  the  crowd. 
The  commanding  ofiicer^s  voice  could  not  be 
heard,  but  he  motioned  with  his  sword  and 
addressed  those  within  hearing,  forming  his 
company  into  three  divisions,  so  as  to  present 
a  formidable  front  of  bristling  muskets  which 
threatened  to  shower  death  upon  the  furious 
but  imperfectly  armed  mob,  who  at  first  showed 
signs  of  determined  resistance. 

^^  Not  yet,^*  said  the  deep  voice  of  the  speaker 
before  he  descended  from  his  chair.  '^Oo  to 
your  homes ;  not  yet,  mea  enfant !  The  hour 
is  approaching,  but  it  has  not  quite  arrived.'*^ 
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Partly  influenced  by  this  cantion,  bat  pro- 
bably in  a  much  greater  degree  by  the  nearer 
sight  of  the  troops  who  at  the  conunand  of  their 
officer  made  ready  and  presented  their  nnukets, 
the  throngs  opened  and  parted  in  every  diree* 
tion,  dispersing  into  the  adjoining  streets  and 
squares.  They  were  followed  by  the  soldiers 
and  cries  of, 

'^  Back  !  back  !  fools  !  eoquins  I  nigamii  f 
back !"'  Frequent  blows  with  the  flat  blades 
of  their  swords  hastened  the  retreat  of  the  mob 
and  added  to  the  general  confusion. 

Claude  did  not  join  the  rabble  in  their  flight 
but  remained,  and  was  presently  overtaken  by 
a  small  company. 

^'  Have  you  a  mind  to  a  bullet  for  your  sup- 
per, young  man,^  said  the  officer,  ^*  that  you  do 
not  follow  your  companicms  ?^ 

^'They  are  not  my  companions,  nr,^  said 
Claude ;  *<  my  friends  lie  within  yonder  walls, 
and  I  ^11  make  it  worth  your  trouble  if  you  ^11 
help  me  to  gain  entrance  into  the  chateau.^ 

^*  How  now,  fool  !^  said  the  officer ;  *^  you 
must  be  mad  or  worse  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 
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and  if  you  wish  not  rather  to  take  up  your 
abode  in  less  elegant  lodgings,  you  ^U  keep  away 
from  this  part  of  the  town.  Back,  Monsieur  ! 
back,  I  say  !^ 

^^  I  protest !  I  entreat !  I  will  give  you  any 
sum  to  carry  a  letter  for  me,^  said  Claude. 
**  It  is  to  a  lady,  one  of  the—'* 

<'  Back  r  said  the  officer,  ^^  he  is  mad  or  an 


assassin.*" 


And  indeed  the  earnestness  and  agitation  of 
Claude'^s  looks  and  gestures  went  far  to  sanction 
the  former  opinion  which  soon  received  a  still 
stronger  confinnation. 

The  orator  of  the  day  lurking  behind  a  tree 
was  identified  by  a  soldier  as  the  person  who 
had  just  addressed  the  crowd.  Two  men  were 
despatched  to  seize  him. 

When  they  returned^  all  present  seemed  to 
recognise  the  speaker. 

*^  What,  Oeorge  r  said  the  officer  with  an 
expression  of  deep  indignation  ;  '^  is  it  you 
again  at  this  work  P  Shame  upon  you !  I 
have  a  mind  to — ^to— ^ 

<^  To  what  ?^  said  the  giant  calmly. 
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^^  To  drag  you  to  the  dungeon  which  you 
and  such  as  you  deserve.^ 

^'And  where  have  you  walls  thick  eDOUgh 
to  keep  out  those  who  would  come  to  seA 
me  ?^'  demanded  the  stranger. 

'^  Parbltu  r  said  the  young  soldier  reddening 
with  anger.  ''  Do  you  threaten  one  of  his  Mar 
jesty^s  officers  P*^ 

"  Yes,  threaten  and  defy  him  !^  replied  the 
stranger  sternly,  and  yet  with  a  certain  dignity. 
*^  Had  I  my  will,  I  would  put  you  in  such 
a  cell  as  would  baffle  all  the  bloodhounds  who 
come  at  your  call  to  get  you  out,^^  said  the 
soldier.     ^^It  would  be   only  by  the  hand  <^ 
the  executioner  that  I  would  hare  that  rebel- 
lious head  of  yours  shown  to  the  people  as  one 
day  it  will  be,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  prophecy.^ 
'^  Dog  of  a  hireling  !'^  said  the  stranger  fierce- 
ly, ^^  do  you  know  that  not  only  your  head,  but 
your  master^s,  shall  one  day — ^ 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  fury  fiNim 
the  soldiers,  and  the  officer  himself,  apparently 
suffering  rage  for  an  instant  to  get  the  better 
of  reason,  with  a  deep  execration  gaye  the 
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word  of  command  to  his  men,  who,  Bcarcely 
waiting  for  it,  levelled  their  muskets  at  the 
stranger.  As  if  appalled  at  the  consequences 
of  his  words  he  turned  pale  and  exhibited  other 
signs  of  trepidation.  The  officer  was  in  the 
act  of  pronouncing  the  word  "fire!''  when 
Claude,  with  an  irresistible  impulse  to  save  at 
any  risk  the  shedding  of  human  blood  in  cold 
cruelty,  stepped  actually  before  the  levelled 
muskets  and  entreated  the  amazed  soldier  to 
forbear. 

**  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  sir,''  said  he,  "  as 
you  value  the  lives  of  the  King  and  the  Royal 
family,  do  not  fire !  One  drop  of  blood,  at 
this  moment,  will  destroy  the  chateau  and  all 
its  inhabitants  and  drench  Paris  in  blood." 

**  Eh !  jparhUu  /"  cried  the  officer,  regarding 
this  bold  intrusion  with  irrepressible  astonish- 
ment, *^  are  you  seeking  a  grave  that  you  put 
yourself  before  loaded  muskets  in  that  way? 
Had  I  but  breathed  a  word,  you  would  have 
been  by  this  time  in  company  with  Caesar. 
Is  yon  nigavd  your  father  that  you  think  his 
life  worth  so  much  more  than  your  own  P" 
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*'  No,  I  do  not  know  hlm,^  replied  Gande, 
^*but  I  think  your  position  requires  prudence, 
and  no  blood  should  be  spilled  on  the  Kbg's 
side.     It  would  raze  Paris  to  the  ground.'^ 

"  Well,  well,  yon  may  be  right ;  but,  sacri 
diabU !  you  ^re  a  bold  fellow.  Adieu,  Mon- 
sieur !  and  a  word  of  advice.  When  next  yon 
meet  a  line  of  muskets  levelled  at  a  scilirtU 
like  this,  after  the  words  *  make  ready,  and  take 
aim,^  have  been  uttered,  don^t  be  too  eager  to 
step  before  them.  Every  officer  may  not  be 
as  cool  as  I,  and  they  might  fire.  Eh !  ha ! 
ha  !  ha !  Par  Dieu  !  that  ^s  capital  !  alUnuj 
Messieurs  r 

The  troops  now  drew  together  again,  and, 
being  formed  into  a  single  company  by  the 
principal  officer,  were  wheeled  round  and  march- 
ed back  towards  the  chateau. 

'^  Bold  friend  !^  said  the  Herculean  stranger, 
drawing  near,  *^you  have  saved  my  life.  I 
may  perhaps  one  day  reciprocate  the  &vour. 
Who  are  you  ?** 

^'  My  name  can  be  of  little  interest  to  you. 
Monsieur,^  said  Claude  coolly. 
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^^ Possibly;  but  it  may  be  different  with 
mine  in  regard  to  yourself,  yonng  man.  There- 
fore please  to  remember  it,  and  when  you  need 
aid,  as  doubtless  you  will,  for  the  times  are 
somewhat  unsettled,  and  I  think  your  tongue 
smacks  of  an  accent  not  loved  in  Paris ;  call 
upon  me,  and  be  assured  I  will  not  fail  you. 
You  have  saved  the  life  of  Danton.  I  am  to  be 
heard  of  at  the  Jacobin.    An  rtvoir^  mon  cher  r 

The  stranger  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
hastily  away. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

All  the  efforts  of  Qaade  to  gain  entnoioe 
into  the  chateau,  or  to  obtain  any  oommnniea- 
tion  with  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  in  Tain. 
He  was  obliged  to  nse  the  ntmost  caation  in 
making  the  endeavour,  and  he  more  than  once 
subjected  himself  to  serious  danger  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Some  days  passed  away  in  this  state  of  sus- 
pense, which  grew  every  moment  more  awful. 
The  most  frightful  reports  were  continuaUy  in 
circulation.  It  was  said,  the  town  was  to  be 
sadced ;  there  was  to  be  a  rising  of  the  mob ; 
the  chateau  was  to  be  bunted,  and  the  rojal 
family  and  household  massacred.  The  tumult 
and  alarm  increased  from  day  to  day.  Some 
dreadful  event  was  dearly  impending.  The 
crisis  was  at  hand. 
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It  was  on  the  afternoon  before  the  memorable 
10th  of  Angust,  that,  haying  snatched  a  hasty 
meal,  and  equipped  himself,  as  everj  one  else 
had  done,  with  pistols  and  a  sabre,  Claude  left 
his  lodging  with  the  full  determination  to  make 
his  way  to  the  chateau,  and  to  be  first  in  the 
attack,  which  it  was  understood  was  to  be 
made  upon  it,  so  that  gaining  entrance  with  the 
mob,  he  might  seek,  and  save  Ida,  if,  indeed 
she  had  not  long  smce  escaped  £rom  it.  All  his 
exertions  could  procure  for  him  no  other  chance 
of  admission. 

As  he  attempted  to  make  his  way  towards 
the  Tuileries,  he  found  the  streets  thronged 
with  crowds  of  the  worst  description,  wild  as- 
semblages of  women  and  ruffians,  whose  actions 
gave  evidences,  not  to  be  mistaken,  of  an  im- 
mediate outbreak.  The  shops  were  closed  ; 
business  was  entirely  abandoned. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he  left  his  lodg- 
ings, and  the  shadows  of  night  soon  descended 
upon  one  of  the  most  frightful  scenes  recorded 
by  history.  The  uproar  increased,  and  with 
feelings  which  we  shall  not  undertake  to  de- 
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pict,  Qaade  perceived  the  tide  set  totrards  the 
chateaa.  Suddenly  a  tremendous  pressme,  in 
which  some  of  the  more  feeble  were  trampled  to 
death  aromid  him,  required  him  to  exert  all  his 
strength  to  escape  the  same  &te«  He  succeeded 
with  difficulty  in  mounting  the  steps  of  a  churdi, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions with  which,  firom  this  eminence  he  bdield, 
approaching  with  that  kind  of  sol^nn  grandeur 
which  always  attends  the  exhibition  of  inunense 
power,  an  organized  body  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand persons,  consisting  of  the  most  desperate 
men,  and  dissolute  and  frantic  women,  the  mere 
refuse  of  human  nature.  Some  children  were 
distinguished  in  this  formidable  battalion ;  and 
fearfully  indicative  of  the  extent  of  the  revo- 
tlonary  fury,  many  of  the  national  guard  swell- 
ed the  ranks  of  the  enemy  they  should  have 
confronted.  Few  regular  arms,  however,  were 
seen;  but  countless  hands  bore  with  a  firm 
grasp,  whatever  chance  had  thrown  in  then- 
way,  axes,  poles,  scythes,  pitchforks,  dubs, 
spears,  and  butcher^s  knives.  Hundreds  of 
torches  threw   a  lurid  glare  upon  the  scene, 
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rendering  It  at  once  more  picturesque  and 
awful ;  and,  at  short  intervals  of  distance,  and 
waving  wildly  in  the  smoky  light,  were  lifted 
banners,  displaying  inscriptions  of  the  various 
revolutionary  watch-words  most  in  vogue,  such 
as,  '*Down  with  the  vetoP  "Death  to  the 
Austrian  I"  ^'  Long  live  the  Sans  Culottes  !^ 
"  The  country  in  danger  !^  and  "  The  nation 
for  ever  !**' 

This  dreadful  army  came  up,  and  passed  on 
with  a  measured  tread  that  sounded  like  the 
rumbling  of  a  volcano  about  to  burst.  The 
unbridled  and  clamorous  tarj  of  individual  pas- 
sion had  subsided  into  a  general  current  more 
silent  only  because  more  deep.  Suddenly  they 
broke  out,  as  if  with  a  simultaneous  impulse, 
into  the  chorus  "  Ca  ira  r  The  blended  voices 
of  so  many  thousands,  their  irregular  and  teiv 
rible  arms,  their  garb  of  rags,  their  filth  and 
desperate  wretchedness,  their  haggard  and  fero- 
cious faces,  and  the  deep  hollow  tramp  with 
which  those  determined  feet— -bent  to  the 
throne  of  their  King— kept  time  to  the  music, 
made  a  scene  which  would  have  appalled  a 
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beait  less  stout  than  GlaodeV  The  whole 
nation,  indeed,  seemed  gathered  together  in 
gigantic  force  and  rolling,  in  one  stnpendoiiB 
billow,  to  sweep  away  the  solid  banks  whidi 
had  pent  it  up  for  ages. 

Different  indeed  were  the  feelings  and  inten- 
tions which  animated  Claude  from  those  which 
perhaps,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  in- 
spired the  dreadful  masses  of  desperate  beings 
around  hin>;  and  deep  was  the  horror  and  dis- 
gust with  which  he  beheld  their  filow  but  deter- 
mined and  portentous  adyance.  Seeing  no  other 
chance  of  effecting  his  purpose  than  joining 
their  ranks,  he  fell  in,  his  drawn  sabre  in  hand, 
and  pursued  his  march.  He  well  knew  that 
their  path  and  his  own  were  the  same.  In  this 
way  he  succeeded  in  getting  much  nearer  the 
scene  where  centered  so  many  of  his  hopes  and 
fears. 

It  was  his  intention  to  follow  this  aimy  of 
desperadoes  to  the  very  gate  of  the  chateau, 
but  an  accident  prevented  him.  A  female, 
whose  appearance  was  tiiat  of  a  fury,  finding 
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him  in  her  way,  suddenly  thrust  him  violently 
forward,  and,  on  his  turning  to  defend  himself 
from  her  second  blow,  she  raised  a  glittering 
knife,  as  if  to  anticipate  his  resentment  by 
making  the  first  &ta]  attack.  In  the  astonish- 
ment excited  by  this  incident,  Claude^s  foot 
slipped,  and  he  would  have  received,  without 
being  able  to  parry  it,  the  descending  stroke 
of  this  half-drunken  Pjrthoness,  and  fallen  only 
to  be  trampled  to  death  beneath  the  advancing 
multitude,  when  a  third  person  extended  his 
scythe  so  as  to  fend  the  thrust,  and  hastily  at 
the  same  time  reaching  his  hand,  sustained 
Claude  in  a  perpendicular  position.  There  are 
kind  hearts  in  the  fiercest  and  lowest  scenes. 
He  was,  however,  thus  pressed  out  of  the  ranks, 
and,  breathless  and  fatigued,  was  obliged  to 
rest  among  a  mass  which,  motionless  itself, 
beheld  this  portentous  tide  flow  by.  The 
throng  from  which  he  had  been  thus  excluded, 
passed  on,  and,  unaccustomed  as  he  was  to 
such  violent  exercise,  he  was  glad  to  stop  a 
moment  and  recover  breath. 
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The  terrible  multitude  had  scarcely  passed 
when  it  was  followed  by  seyeral  companies  of 
grenadiers,  and  legions  of  licentious  yagabonds, 
at  first  entirely  without  weapons,  which,  how- 
ever, they  received  as  they  proceeded  from 
hands  careful,  without  fee  or  question,  to  supply 
them  wherever  they  were  wanted.  From  these 
frightful  crowds  ever  and  anon  rose  a  kind  of 
half  chanted  chorus  which  had  the  most  solemn 
and  almost  sublime  effect  of  ^^  Bread !  bread ! 
bread !" 

Suddenly  the  deep  report  of  a  cannon  sent  an 
electric  shock  through  the  stormy  sea  of  human 
beings  hovering  around.  Then  the  drums  beat 
far  and  wide  the  terrible  ginirdUy  and  from  all 
quarters  rose  shouts,  fierce,  and  universal,  ^^  To 
the  palace  !  to  the  palace  V 

This  was  the  long-expected  signal  for  the 
attack  on  the  chateau. 

Claude,  his  blood  boiling,  his  mind  greatly 
excited  by  the  scenes  he  had  passed  througli, 
pressed  on  his  way,  resolved  to  reach  the  scene 
of  the  attack  at  any  hazard,  certain  that  if  these 
hell-hounds  forced  admission  into  the  royal  re- 
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sidence,  every  member  of  the  femily  would  be 
instantly  massacred  unless  the  friends  of  the 
King  should  have  gathered  around  him,  in  this 
dark  hour,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  re- 
sistance, and  should  have  foreseen  the  necessity 
of  preparing  in  an  adequate  manner  to  defend 
their  position.  Bold  and  firm  measures  would 
certainly  have  afforded  a  hope  of  safety.  The 
cool  skill  of  a  disciplined  military  force,  a  de- 
termined resistance,  a  resolution  to  defend  the 
royal  residence  inch  by  inch,  and  to  the  last  drop 
of  blood,  might  check  the  onset,  and  give  time 
for  the  Royalists  to  rally  around  their  sovereign 
till  the  fickle  multitude  should  abandon  their 
bloody  purpose. 

Had  these  requisite  arrangements  been  made, 
Claude  knew  that  every  accession  to  the  be- 
sieged would  be  of  fearful  importance,  and  that 
the  fate  of  the  contest  might  be  turned  even 
by  a  single  arm.  He  pictured  the  unfortunate 
and  excellent,  but  wavering  monarch,  and  his 
beautiful  queen,  awaiting  in  horror  this  appal- 
ling attack ;  and  Ida,  pale  with  terror,  calling 
perhaps  on  him  for  aid  which  she  little  dreamed 
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he    had   thus    pranpllv  determined   to   offer. 
I>KplT   did  he  yearn    daring   that    midnight 
march,  amid^  the  moist  remorseleas  and  Uood- 
thirstr  wretches  that  OTer  gathered  to  a  soeoe 
of  eanH^  and  crime,  to  be  planted  in  front 
of  the  almost  defencekas  aide  which  they  were 
h^tening  to  attack.     No  tempest-tosBed  ma- 
riacT  eT«r  sighed  more  eagetly  for  Lmd,  than 
he  for  the  moment  when  he  might  flirow  him- 
se-If  b^ote  the  Kin?  and  her  who  was  now 
trembling  at  fab  side,  and  when  be  might  op- 
pose, even  his  angle  breast,  to  this  awfbl  dan- 
ger.    He  had  been  denoonced  as  a  coward  fi)r 
shrinkincr  froai  <lo™?  what  he  deemed  wrm^, 
and  he  coold  be  driTen  neither  by  anger  nor 
£ifae    shame  to  violate    his    principle  and  to 
break  the  law  of  man  and  God.     Among  those 
who  SDeetcd  at  and  debased  him,  was  there 
one  heart  that  woald  haTe  remained  more  nn- 
appalled  ia  Ak  scene.'— one  foot  that  wooid 
have  more  steadily  pyrfeucd  its  way  to  where 
hnmiiiiri,  chirafay,  kne^  and  perhaps  death, 
called  him? 
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After  fareathing  a  few  moments  and  feeling 
that  his  arms  were  safe,  his  pistols  firm  in  his 
girdle,  and  his  pcMiiard  in  his  bosom,  grasping 
his  sword  with  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  success, 
he  stepped  from  his  resting-phice  and  committed 
himself  once  more  to  the  swift  current  which 
rushed  towards  the  fi^ited  chateau.  He  soon 
found  that  his  principal  danger  lay  in  the  effect 
of  the  now  momentarily  increasing  excitement 
of  the  scene  upon  his  mind.  He  could  scarcely 
restrain  his  disgust  and  indignation  within  the 
bounds  of  prudence  or  wait  the  proper  moment 
to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  the  weaker  party. 
It  was  only  the  image  of  Ida,  pale,  pursued  per- 
haps by  ruffians,  and  consigned  to  dangers  too 
horrible  to  dwell  on,  that  gave  him  power  to 
govern  the  impetuosity  of  his  soul,  to  repress 
his  mounting  passions,  and  to  check  the  arm 
that  longed  to  deal  death  among  the  fierce  and 
brutal  wretches  who  howled  around  him  for 
the  blood  of  the  noble,  the  innocent,  and  the 
helpless.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  long  habits 
of  self-control  he  would   probably  have   here 
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sacrificed  his  life  at  once,  without  the  slightest 
advantage  to  the  cause  he  espoused. 

Guarding  himself  with  a  powerful  effort  from 
a  premature  discovery  of  his  intention,  and 
making  his  way  on  and  on  with  unwavering 
perseverance  and  the  most  unshrinking  disre- 
gard of  such  dangers  as  could  not  he  avoided, 
he  struck  through  the  masses  of  the  tumultaons 
rabble,  who,  supposing  that  the  tall  and  de- 
termined man,  grasping  his  sabre,  as  one  who 
meant  to  use  it  well,  and  advancing  through 
all  obstacles  with  such  a  reckless  eneigy,  was 
one  of  those  acting  as  their  leaders,  made  way 
for  him  on  every  side.  His  form  indeed  was 
one  that  commanded  attention.  His  hat  had 
long  since  fallen.  His  hair  was  streaming  wild* 
ly  about  his  head,  and  the  deep  emotion  of  his 
soul  had  imparted  to  his  demeanour  a  com- 
manding dignity  and  to  his  face  a  sternness, 
for  which  he  had  been  in  some  degree  remarked 
even  in  the  glittering  scenes  of  fashion,  but 
which  at  this  hour,  spoke  one  bom  to  conomand 
and  whom  it  was  not  stUe  to  resist. 

Cool  and  self-governed  in  the  midst  of  such 
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shocking  and  perilous  scenes  as  the  world  have 
rarely  witnessed  —  without  a  shudder  at  the 
death-shrieks  which  often  arose  around  him, 
now  of  some  wretch  suspended  to  a  lamp-post  at 
his  side,  now  the  wild  cry  of  some  woman  hunt- 
ing and  trampled  to  a  shapeless  clod  beneath  his 
feet,  and  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of 
his  cahnness,  he  pressed  on,  and  on,  amid  wea- 
pons which  he  knew  must  be  presently  directed 
against  himself,  and  expecting  each  instant  as 
he  advanced,  hoping^  indeed,  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  discharge  of  cannon  which  might  rake 
the  narrow  and  crowded  street  fix>m  end  to 
end  and  greet  the  besiegers  with  such  a  re- 
ception as  they  deserved.  He  felt  his  soul 
exalted  with  emotions  never  known  before. 
He  grew  more  and  more  calm  and  resolute^ 
and  deeper  and  deeper  every  moment  grew 
the  burning  impatience  of  his  soul  to  find  the 
occasion  when  he  might  abandon  the  ranks 
of  his  blood-thirsty  companions,  and  throwing 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  other  party,  of  Ida, 
perhaps,  aid  in  checking  the  attack,  or  yield 
his  life  in  the  attempt. 
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Bat,  alas  I  one  individiial  in  a  scene  like  tlu8 
is  bnt  an  atom.  The  nearer  he  approached 
the  pbice  of  action  the  more  he  was  hemmed 
in  and  deprived  of  power  oyer  his  own  motions. 
He  was  borne  sbwly  on,  as  a  plank  upon  the 
billows,  and  long  before  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  Tmleries,  in  an  agony  of  suspense  to  know 
whether  any  attack  conid  have  been  made  ftl- 
ready,  withont  perhaps  any  defence,  the  morn- 
ing had  filled  the  east,  and  the  smoky  flam- 
beans  began  to  grow  pale  before  its  pnre  hght 

At  length  he  reached  a  point  whence  the 
chatean  was  visiUe,  and  he  perceived  with  in- 
expressible exultation,  not  only  that  the  attack 
had  not  commenced,  bnt  that  it  was  to  be  met 
with  a  manly  defence.  Battalions  of  the  nar 
tional  guard  were  marched  up  to  the  chateaa. 
The  geniamurxe  foUowed  on  horseback.  Va- 
rious appearances  indicated  that  the  besieged 
had  not  abandoned  hope,  and  that  the  besiegeis, 
great  as  were  their  strength  and  numbers, 
would  not  advance  further  on  their  enterprise 
without  some  hesitation. 

On  looking  in  another  direction,  however,  it 
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Was  seen  that  the  insurgents  were  sweDed  each 
hour  bj  new  accessions,  and  were  steadily  ad- 
vancing  in  several  columns.  Ev^i  while  Claude 
reconnoitred  them,  a  large  body  of  the  rab- 
ble, who  had  just  forced  the  arsenal,  and  thus 
completely  equipped  thCToselyes  with  arms,  ap- 
proached  in  regular  order,  showing  that  they 
were  acting  under  cool  and  able  leaders.  They 
were  received  with  reiterated  shouts  of  triumph, 
and  were  followed,  almost  immediately,  by  an- 
other column  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  strong, 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  succeeded  by  another 
of  equal  force.  As  the  strength  of  the  assail- 
ants received  these  augmentations  the  air  was 
rent  with  universal  bursts  of  triumph,  in 
which  the  name  of  each  body  was  the  burthen, 
"  Hurrah !  victory  !  —  The  fauxbouig  St.  An- 
toine  !  The  fiiuzbourg  St.  Marceau  !*" 

And  now  the  assailants  were  drawn  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  to  advance  to  the  at- 
tack. The  clamour  of  the  crowd  for  a  moment 
abated  before  the  intenfte  interest  of  the  scene. 
A  burst  of  music  was  heard.  A  company  of 
the  MaratllaUe  moved  forward  in  perfect  order. 
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Claude  bad  placed  himself  as  near  the  front 
ranks  as  he  oonld  get, — a  position  for  him,  of 
double  peril,  for  while  he  thus  exposed  himself 
to  the  fire  of  the  besieged^  he  ran  the  hazard 
of  being  cut  down,  or  shot  by  his  own  party, 
the  instant  he  shonld  disooyer  his  intention  of 
joining  their  victims.  The  guards  of  the  pa- 
lace appeared  crowded  at  the  doors  and  win* 
dows. 

The  assailants  advanced  at  first  with  some 
show  of  order.  Suddenly  a  single  musket  fired 
from  a  window  laid  the  man  next  to  Claude 
beneath  his  feet.  A  general  discharge  followed 
instantly  from  both  sides,  and  then,  aO  was 
smoke,  crash,  fire>  shrieks,  shouts,  and  such 
confiudon  as  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
know  in  which  direction  lay  the  chateau.  His 
ears  were  deafened,  his  clothes  blackened  and 
burnt:  a  ball  had  passed  through  his  sleeve, 
and  he  had  a  slight  cut  upon  the  arm,  which 
he  only  knew  sometime  afterwards  by  the  sight 
of  the  flowing  blood.  Borne  as  a  struggling 
sailor  in  a  shipwreck  by  the  waves,  he  found 
himself  at  length,  with  a  firm  footing  immedi- 
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ately  before  the  palace.     His  heart  leaped  to 
perceive  that  he  was  among  the  first. 

There  were  heavy  blows.  Crash  after  crash, 
and  peels  of  cannon  shook  the  earth,  and  the 
bullets  whizzed  close  to  his  head.  As  the 
breeze  blew  away  the  onoke,  he  perceived  that 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  maddened  mob, 
doing  their  dreadftd  work  upon  the  poor  Swiss, 
who,  fighting  to  the  last,  yielded  their  bosoms 
and  their  throats  to  each  red  and  ruthless  hand. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  them  to 
save  a  poor  fellow  who  was  set  on  by  four  or 
five  ruffians,  and  who  fought  like  a  lion.  Claude 
rushed  to  his  side.  The  impulse  which  urged 
him  was  irresistible  as  madness.  He  fired,  and 
the  foremost  of  the  assailants  feU.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  taken  human  life,  and 
he  experienced  a  thrill  as  the  poor  wretch  tum- 
bled back  with  upturned  eyes,  and  the  blood 
gushed  from  his  head  and  nostrik.  But  there 
was  no  compunction  in  his  feelings,  and  the 
next  assailant  shared  the  same  &te.  The  poor 
Swiss,  thus  supported,  escaped  for  a  time  at 
least ;  but  a  cloud  of  smoke,  from  a  cannon 
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discharged  at  their  side,  and  a  rash  of  the  as- 
sailants into  the  grand  hall,  separated  him  from 
the  person  he  had  saved  and  luckily  hid  bis 
interference  from  general  notice,  and  enabled 
him  to  reach  the  interior  of  the  palace. 

And  now,  with  a  trembling  heart,  he  forced 
his  way  in  at  the  head  of  the  mob  as  if  he 
had  been  their  leader.  He  cast  his  eyes  around. 
The  halls,  slippery  with  blood,  were  abready 
yielding  to  the  work  of  destruction.  He  monni- 
ed  the  broad  stairs.  He  flew  breathless  throu^ 
the  gorgeous  saloons,  till  now  the  sacred  haonts 
of  only  royal  feet.  He  sought  in  every  cham- 
ber with  the  expectation  of  beholding  the  rojai 
circle  surrounded  by  their  last  defenders,  and 
ready  to  be  slaughtered.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind,  in  such  a  case,  to  fling  himself  into 
the  midst  of  them,  and  share  their  fate,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  At  his  heels  were  a  thou- 
sand ruffians,  their  drawn  swords  red  and  drip- 
ping; their  hoarse  screams  resonnding  with, 
"Zottw  Capet— The  Veto— The  King-^kt 
Kingr 

At  length,  they  were  met  by  another  party 
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who  had  conducted  the  search  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  localities,  and  who  were 
headed  by  a  fierce  young  man,  whose  actions 
were  those  of  a  maniac.  *'*'  Sacri  diablt  r  cried 
he,  ^*  they  are  gone  !     The  birds  have  flown.^^ 

The  intelligence  was  received  with  a  stompi 
of  oaths  and  maledictions  by  all  but  Claude, 
who  heard  it  with  an  exultation  which  almost 
deprived  him  of  prudence.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty he  restrained  himself  from  uttering  a  shout 
of  triumph,  which  would  have  betrayed  him  to 
his  rough  associates. 

"  Mais^  fCimporU  r  cried  the  voice  of  the 
young  leader,  ^'  nous  y  rcviendrons.*  We  shall 
come  here  again.^"* 

'^  Oh,  save  me  !  save  me  ! "  cried  a  voice 
husky  with  terror,  and  one  of  the  unhappy 
Swiss,  whose  companions  had  been  all  nms- 
aacred,  pursued  by  a  band  of  butchers,  rushed 
through  the  crowd.  He  traversed  the  hall  with 
steps  winged  with  terror,  and  escaped  through 
an  opposite  door.  All  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
It  resembled  the  violent  phrensy  of  a  pack  of 

*  An  historical  fact 
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hounds  after  a  deer.  The  poor  yoath,  better 
acquainted  than  his  pursuers  with  the  localities 
of  the  chateau,  succeeded  in  eluding  their  grasp 
till  he  descended  into  the  lower  apartments  and 
offices  of  that  huge  edifice.  Here  he  reached 
the  royal  kitchen,  with  the  whole  yelling  crew 
at  his  heels.  An  enormous  fire,  as  if  the  Royal 
family  had  expected  to  enjoy  their  dinner  that 
day  as  usual,  was  blazing  on  the  hearth.  He 
sank  exhausted  to  the  floor,  and  was  instaotly 
seized. 

''To  the  roof!  to  the  roof!  huri  him  offT 
cried  a  cracked  female  voice. 

*'  No  ;  the  hook  !  the  hook !  ^  exclaimed 
others,  pointing  to  a  large  hook  in  the  ceiling, 
and  seTcral  eager  hands  had  already  thrown 
oyer  it  a  cord,  which  hung  dangling  in  the 
air. 

''  The  fire  !^  shrieked  a  brawny  woman,  her 
eyes  glittering  with  the  light  of  mtoxication,  if 
not  of  madness. 

The  last  proposal  was  reodved  with  fiantic 
delight,  and  inmiediately  acted  on.  The  vic- 
tim was  graqped  by  a  dozen  fierce  hands  and 
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bound  with  the  cord  which  was  to  have  been 
used  in  strangling  him.  Clande  turned  to  es- 
cape the  sight  of  what  he  could  not  prevent, 
and,  as  he  hastened  away,  he  heard  the  plunge 
and  sudden  shriek  of  the  desperate  wretch,  the 
crackling  of  the  sparks  and  flames,  and  the 
hoarse  yells  of  the  barbarian  executioners. 

A  scream  in  an  adjoining  corridor,  sounding 
above  all  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  palace,  now 
called  Claiide^s  attention  in  a  new  direction,  and 
with  considerable  surprise  he  saw  several  females 
in  the  last  state  of  terror,  pursued  by  a  rabble 
who  threatened  to  sacrifice  them  as  the. poor 
Swiss  had  been  sacrificed  before.  A  man  .had 
even  seized  the  arm  of  one  of  the  trembling 
fugitives,  who  by  their  attire  and  appearance 
seemed  of  superior  rank.  His  trembling  eager- 
ness scarcely  permitted  him  to  examine  whether 
Ida  might  not  be  among  them,  though  he  had 
persuaded  himself  of  her  escape  with  the  Queen. 
The  defenceless  victim  sank. upon  her  knee  and 
lifted  her  hands  as  if  yielding .  to  death.  Of  all 
the  strangely  mingled  sensations  which  a  human 
being, can  experience,  perhaps  that  of  Claude 

VOL.  III.  L 
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was  the  most  angular  mixture  of  delight  and 
horror  on  recogniiing  in  the  uplifted  fiu»  of  the 
unhappj  being  the  features  of  Ida  !  He  ad- 
yaDced  with  the  intention  of  striking  dead  the 
ruffian  who  still  dragged  his  yictim  by  the  ann. 
But  the  habit  of  self-control  here  again  came 
to  his  aid,  for  instead  of  catting  down  the  man, 
which  would  hare  been  the  signal  for  an  instant 
danghttf  of  himself  and  those  he  wiriied  to 
defend,  he  seized  his  throat  with  a  gianVs  giai^ 
and  hurled  him  back  against  the  wall. 

*^  She  is  a  woman  r  cried  he  in  a  Toioe  so 
stem,  that  for  a  moment  the  wretch  paused  in 
fear. 

The  wild  scream  which  Ida  nttered  on  re- 
cognizing him,  and  the  jo  j  and  confidence  with 
which  she  dung  to  his  arm, — to  his  bosom, 
almost  unnenred  him  for  the  crisis  in  which  be 
found  himself. 

^  A  woman  P  cried  the  man :  ^  what  of  that? 
She  is  my  prisoner ;  stand  back  !^  and  he  lifted 
the  scythe-Uade  which  he  held  in  his  hand  aloft 
in  the  air  with  gesticulations  of  fury. 

CSaude  drew  a  pistol  silently  but  finnly. 
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"^  bos  Its  aristocrats  r  cried  the  wretch, 
and  started  forward  to  cut  him  down. 

There  was  no  longer  time  for  delay.  Clande 
fired.  The  ball  passed  through  the  assailant's 
brain.  For  a  moment  the  commanding  attitude 
and  stem  voice  of  him  who  had  so  boldly  in- 
terfered between  the  lion  and  his  wrath  arrested 
the  party. 

**  What,  don't  you  know  me  P''  exclaimed 
Claude.  '*  I  am  your  leader.  I  was  the  first 
to  mount  the  tjrrant's  steps.  Had  he  been  here, 
you  should  strike  and  spare  not,  but  we  shall 
not  commence  our  cause  by  butchering  women. 

Back,  I  say,  and  let  us  send  them  in  safety 

* 

away.'' 

"  It 's  right,"  cried  two  or  three  voices. 

*'  He  was  the  first  in,"  said  another. 

<^  I  demand  a  guard  for  these  miserable  wo- 
men who  are  not  worth  your  rage,"  said  Claude. 
*^  Oo,  my  friends,  seek  more  worthy  game." 

The  young  man  who  had  made  himself  so 
conspicuous,  and  whose  voice  had  first  announc- 
ed the  escape  of  the  Royal  family,  here  came 
in  with  some  of  the  National  Guard. 

L  2 
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"  Women  !''  said  he ;  "  they  must  be  re- 
moved.'" 

<*  I  demand  a  guard  to  take  them  to  a  place 
of  safety,"'  said  Claude. 

*<  You  are  right,  stranger,""  said  Laaure. 
"  Antoine,""  he  turned  to  one  of  the  regular 
soldiers,  **  take  twenty  men  and  condnct  these 
women  to  the  next  guard-house."" 

The  soldier  obeyed.     The  rabble  made  way. 
The  females  were  surrounded  by  their  escort 
and  marched  out  of  the  palace.*     The  trem- 
bling Ida  was  rather  borne  than  led  by  Claude, 
whose  brain  reeled  with  joy,  as  he  found  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  guard,  com- 
pletely disentangled  from   the  immense  nml- 
titudes,   which    now    surrounded    the    palace, 
but  which  grew  less  dense   at  every  step  of 
their    retreat,     till    they    were    for   removed 
^m  the  scene  of  action,  and  paused  in  the 
comparative  safety  of  a  distant  and  narrow 
street.     Claude  here  conferred  with  the  officer, 
who  promised  him  fwthfuUy  to  take  each  one 
of  his  affrighted  charge  wherever  they  wished 

•  Aftct. 
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to  go.    For  himself,  he  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Section  du  thiatre  Franfais. 

From  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  the  fa- 
tigue and  dangers  of  the  previous  night,  Ida 
was  almost  unable  to  support  herself.  Bear- 
ing therefore  her  light  form  upon  his  arm, 
which  thrilled  beneath  the  beloved  burthen, 
Claude  speedily  reached  his  hotel,  gained  his 
room,  and  deposited  her  upon  a  sofii.  A  maid 
attended  at  his  request.  She  was,  by  a  fortu- 
nate chance,  a  modest  and  kind-hearted  girl, 
entirely  untouched  with  the  revolutionary  ma- 
nia. Annette,  such  was  her  name,  her  eyes 
bathed  with  tears,  offered  to  become,  through 
every  danger,  a  constant  and  devoted  atten- 
dant of  the  lovely  young  stranger  thus  unex- 
pectedly committed  to  her  care,  and  instantly 
commenced  her  duties. 

The  reader^'s  imagination  must  paint  the 
scene  which  took  place  when  Ida  regained  her 
senses.  All  that  sensibility  and  delicacy  could 
require  or  bestow,  marked  every  moment  of 
their  interview,  while  they  hastily  interchanged 
such  particulars  as  were  most  requisite  to  a 
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mutual  understanding  of  their  present  positioa 
and  prospeets,  although  Claude  carefully  avoid- 
ed revealing  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  fortune,  and  of  which  Ida  knew 
nothing.     That  they  should  quit  France  in- 
stantly was  of  course  desirable,  but   Carolan 
was  in  prison,  and  Ida  would  not  desert  Iudl 
In  vain  Ckude  begged  her  to  go  to  the  fron- 
tier vrith  the  means  which  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  supply  for  her  journey,  promising  to  remain, 
and  do  all  in  his  power  to  procure  the  Count^s 
liberation.    She  firmly  refused  to  set  off  without 
her  fiither.     Whatever  sentiment  might  have 
been  felt  of  that  passion,  which  had  been  re- 
vealed to  each  other  without  words^  and  so 
long  cherished  without  hope,  at  this  instant  it 
gave  way  to  the  more  pressing  thoughts  of 
escape  for  themselves,  and  the  means  of  rescu- 
ing Carolan. 

^<  Trust  to  me,"^  said  daiide ;  <<  remain  where 
you  are, — ^if  Annette  will  but  be  fiuthful — "" 

'^  Oh !  for  ever,^  said  the  warm-hearted  girl, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  '*  I  will  never  aban- 
don Mademoiselle  Carolan  as  long  as  I  live.^ 
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*'  I  will  consent  not  to  leave  Paris,  then,  till 
we  rescue  your  father.'' 

At  this  time,  where  so  much  prudence 
and  courage  were  necessary,  Claude  appeared 
more  calm  and  noble  than  Ida  had  ever  seen 
him  before.  Eyen  through  the  mean,  torn,  and 
dirty  dress  which  he  had  assumed,  his  air  was 
so  free  and  commanding,  his  £Etce  so  full  of 
manly  beauty,  that,  little  knowing  the  change 
which  had  occurred  in  his  condition,  she  inno- 
cently felt  that  her  hiq^piness  depended  on  him, 
and  that  he  was  the  only  being  who  could  ever 
possess  her  love.  In  the  mean  time  he  placed  a 
purse  in  Annette's  hands,  requesting  her  to  order 
everything  necessary  for  the  security  and  com« 
fort  of  her  young  mistress,  and  Annette  snr* 
rounded  Ida  with  such  care  as  only  a  French 
femmc  de  chambre  has  any  idea  of.  She  was 
equally  good  humoured,  adroit,  and  intelli* 
gent;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Heaven  had  sent 
in  the  last  moment  of  danger  this  invaluable 
aid  as  a  token  that  the  little  party,  beset  as 
they  were  by  perils,  were  not  to  be  deserted. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

With  the  deepest  anxiety  that  had  eyer 
winged  his  steps,  Claude  left  Ida  to  the  charge 
of  Annette,  and  flew  again  to  La  Tour  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  the  singular  situation  in 
which  he  now  found  himself.  La  Tour  was 
more  alarmed,  more  wavering  than  before.  He 
was  almost  resolved  upon  flight  himself;  but 
eyes  were  upon  him  as  he  well  knew,  which 
would  detect  his  first  motion  towards  such  a 
measure.  Danger  makes  us  selfish.  He  could 
only  advise  Claude  to  fly  with  his  new  com- 
panion, and  to  take  his  chance  for  getting  out 
of  France.  As  for  Carolan,  he  assured  him 
that  the  only  consequences  which  would  follow 
an  attempt  in  his  fisivour,  would  be  the  arrest, 
and  perhaps  the  destruction  of  those  who  should 
make  it. 
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Disappointed  in  the  saoconr  which  indeed  he 
scarcely  expected  from  La  Tour,  Claude  next 
proceeded  to  the  person  whose  address  he  had 
procured  from  James,  and  who  had  been  re; 
commended  as  being  able,  from  various  circum- 
stances, to  afford  him  aid  in  an  emergency  hke 
the  present.  Ida  had  already  informed  him, 
that  her  uncle  Colonel  St.  Marie  was  still  at 
his  chateau,  a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  and  that 
if  she  could  reach  it  she  would  there  take  up  her 
abode  in  safety,  and  deliberate  as  to  the  best 
means  of  rescuing  her  father  from  his  unhappy 
and  perilous  situation.  By  the  aid  of  the  per- 
son alluded  to,  measures  were  arranged  for  the 
immediate  departure  of  Claude,  Ida,  and  An- 
nette, and  the  next  day  they  succeeded  in  es- 
caping safely  out  of  Paris,  and  in  reaching  the 
chateau  St.  Marie. 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  the  vari- 
ous hopes,  fears,  and  emotions  which  agitated 
each  of  the  little  party  who,  thus  removed 
from  the  immediate  Scene  of  action,  here  de* 
bated  upon  the  means  of  Carolan^s  deliverance, 
and  their  subsequent  flight  out  of  France. 

L  5 
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Cl«ide  was  often  in  Patis,  where  he  beheld 
scenes  of  wfaidi  the  reader  would  scarcely  vnA. 
to  hear  the  daik  and  Uoodj  details.  Bat»  not- 
withstanding his  ezerti<»i8y  he  oonld  not  snooeed 
in  gainii^  admission  to  Carolan,  or  eyen  in 
kaining  moie  €i  his  fiite  than  that  he  was  in 
the  Conoofgerie,  and  was  not  likdy  to  be  re- 
leased. The  fieightfnl  massacres  of  the  first, 
seeond,  and  third  of  September ;  the  finmsl 
eommoioement  of  the  republic ;  the  opening  of 
the  national  ocmTention ;  the  ezecuti<m  of  the 
King,  the  Qaeen,  and  man j  more  of  the  hor- 
rois  of  that  remaikaUe  period  took  place  while 
Ida,  sheltered  in  the  diatean  of  her  undo,  and 
kept,  as  fiff  as  was  poasible,  in  ignovance  of 
the  scenee  around  her,  waited  with  an  anxiety 
iriiicfa  i«eyed  upon  her  health,  the  dreadful 
course  of  eyoite,  till  some  vidssitnde  should 
either  deprive  her  €£  a  fiither,  whom,  with  all 
his  ecc^tiicities  she  deeply  loved,  or  should 
return  him  to  her  aims.  Indeed,  the  sources 
of  her  anguish  were  numerous  as  well  as  pro- 
found. She  had  heard  but  indirectly  from  her 
mother,  till  Ckude,  by  the  airangnnents  which 
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he  had  made  with  James,  opened  a  new  and 
more  certain  mode  of  conminnication.  But, 
alas!  it  rather  added  to  her  grief;  for  she 
learned,  that  her  mother  was  dangeronslj  ill 
from  the  effects  of  the  agonizing  suspense  into 
which  the  peril  of  the  CSount  and  Ida  had 
thrown  her. 

Seyeral  months  passed  away,  without  pro- 
ducing any  event  fistyourable  to  danders  wishes, 
who  did  not  pass  the  time  in  inactivity  at 
the  chateau,  hut  was  sometimes  weeks  toge- 
ther at  Paris,  mingling  with  the  mobs,  shouting 
the  cant  watch-words,  attending  the  tribunals, 
and  playing  the  part  of  a  zealous  revolutionist. 
In  the  course  of  the  various  enterprises,  to 
learn  the  details  of  Carolan^s  present  situation, 
he  had  made  several  attempts  to  see  Danton^ 
whose  life  he  had  sa?ed,  and  whose  real  cha- 
racter and  influmice  he  had  now  learned  better 
to  appreciate.  The  faithful  agent  and  ally, 
supplied  by  James,  at  length  aided  him  in  pre- 
senting the  affair  in  such  a  light  to  Danton, 
that  that  terrible  arbiter  of  life  began  to  lis- 
ten to  the  propositions  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 
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which,  as  ihe  time  advanced,  and  the  danger 
grew  more  perilous,  began  to  be  large  enough 
to  t^npt  the  cupidity  of  a  mnch  more  scru- 
pulous maguBtrate.  It  was  to  these  pending 
negotiations  that  Carolan  owed  his  exemption, 
thus  far,  from  the  guillotine. 

With  feelings  of  gratification,  such  as  he  had 
rarely  experienced,  Claude  was  one  day  retunn 
ing  from  Paris  to  the  chateau  St.  Marie,  after 
having  nearly  brought  these  negotiations  to  a 
conclusion,  when,  having  almost  reached  his  des- 
tination he  was  overtaken  by  a  body  of  troops 
on  their  way  to  join  the  army  of  the  Alps.  It 
was  about  noon,  and  the  towers  of  the  chateau 
were  just  visible  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
road.  At  the  sight  of  them  the  colonel  ordered 
a  halt.  Claude  had  succeeded  in  hiding  himself 
aimd  some  thick  shrubbery  in  such  a  way  that 
he  could,  witiiont  being  seen,  overhear  the  con-^ 
versation.  From  this  place  of  concealment, 
he  perceived  that  a  peasant  had  been  arrested 
and  was  brought  before  the  commander,  who 
made  several  inquiries  of  him  respecting  the 
chat^u  and  its  occupants.    The  re}dies  were 
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of  a  nature  to  awaken  considerable  alarm.  The 
man  questioned,  was  a  bigoted  Jacobin,  and, 
whether  from  party  zeal,  private  enmity,  or  the 
mere  desire  to  behold  a  scene  of  carnage  and 
plunder,  related  many  particulars,  which  aroused 
the  fury  of  the  colonel,  who  seemed  to  be  a  low 
coarse  man  with  that  determined  bent  towards 
cruelty  which  marked  so  many  minds  during 
this  period. 

The  Isum  of  the  information  thus  received 
was,  that  the  owner  of  the  chateau  had  a  bro- 
ther who  was  not  only  a  rank  aristocrat,  but 
a  Prussian  nobleman  ;  that  tbb  latter  had  come 
into  France  with  the  avowed  intention  of  aiding 
the  Royal  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
had  been  imprisoned,  and  was  either  beheaded 
or  was  awaiting  execution ;  that  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chateau  was  also  an  officer 
of  decidedly  Royal  sentiments,  and  that  he  Was 
waiting  to  emigrate  only  till  he  should  ascer* 
tain  whether  the  brother  could  be  saved.  The 
informant  added,  that  the  daughter  of  the  im- 
prisoned Prussian  was  also  a  resident  of  the 
chateau,  and  that  she  was  a  very  beautiftd  girl. 
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vho  refiued  to  quit  Fianee  from  fidelity  to 
her  &ther,  and  that  there  was  an  English  Egj 
also  in  the  habit  of  remaining  maxh,  with  the 
fiunily,  although  disgaised  under  the  character 
of  a  revolutionist. 

Claude  heard  with  equal  astonishment  and 
alann,  these  and  many  other  particulars  re- 
lated of  himself,  and  the  jHrecious  duage  over 
whose  safety  he  had  watched  with  so  mudi 
care,  some  of  which  could  only  have  been  as- 
certained  by  a  system  of  espionage^  whidi  he 
had  too  carelessly  concluded  he  had  esciqped. 

**  The  saeri  aristocrat,  then'^  demanded  G>- 
lonel  DuboiB,  "  has  taken  no  part  in  the  revo- 
lulion  r 

**  No,  dtisen  Colonel,^  replied  the  peasant, 
**they  are  detennined  to  emigrate  as  80<m  as 
the  proper  time  oomes.^ 

'<  That  they  shall  never  do !"  said  the  Co- 
lonel. *^What  say  you,  my  brave  fdlows? 
For  us,  or  against  us,  is  our  motto ;  these  are 
traitors.  Shall  we  down  with  the  old  crowd's 
nest  about  their  ears  ?^ 

An  enthusiastic  shout  announced  the  ddqffat 
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with  which  this  proposition  was  received  by 
the  licentious  troops,  for  notwithstanding  the 
victorioas  career  of  the  French  armies  under 
the  Republic,  they  frequently  interrupted  their 
march  to  indulge  in  excesses  characteristic  rather 
of  undisciplined  banditti,  than  of  regular  troops. 
A  short  council  of  two  or  three  of  the 
(^cers  was  immediately  called,  of  which 
Claude  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  result.  He 
crept  from  the  thicket,  which  fortunately  led 
through  a  narrow  lane  shaded  with  trees  and 
bushes  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  him  from 
the  view  of  the  soldiery,  who  were  moreover 
too  much  occupied  with  the  orders  of  their 
chief,  and  with  their  anticipated  booty  to  re- 
gard his  motions.  Following  therefore  the 
path  which  led  in  a  direct  line  to  it,  he  reached 
the  chateau,  breathless,  covered  with  dust,  and 
pale  with  the  terror  which  the  incident  had 
conjured  up.  His  sudden  appearance  and  agi- 
tation at  once  announced  that  he  was  the  mes- 
senger of  evil.  Colonel  St.  Marie  had  been 
asleep  upon  a  sofa,  and  Ida  was  sitting  by  his 
side  lost  in  thought.     They  both  started  up 
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and  heard  with  inexpressible  terror  the  danger 
which  was  approaching.  St.  Marie,  although 
saperannnated  and  scarcelj  able  to  walk,  rose 
with  an  indignation  which  for  a  moment  re- 
caDed  the  strength  of  yonth  to  his  limbs.  The 
domestics  were  instiAntly  collected,  and  prepara- 
tions for  defence  were  commenced.  He  called 
for  his  armS)  and  gave  twenty  different  orders 
in  the  same  minute.  Three  or  four  bewildered 
serving  men,  incapable  of  rendering  aid  even 
had  there  been  any  chance  of  defence,  ran  to 
and  firo  scarcely  knowing  what  they  did,  and 
St.  Marie  even  while  grasping  his  sword  with 
one  trembling  hand  and  a  pistol  with  the  other, 
as  if  determined  himself  to  confront  the  roflSans 
who  threatened  him,  sank  back  exhausted  into 
SkJiiMteuil  and  his  weapon  fell  from  his  nerveless 
grasp. 

^<  Ida,^  said  St.  Marie,  ^*  you  must  fly. 
Wyndham,  it  is  to  you  alone  I  dare  entrust 
her.  I  know  not  whidi  of  the  servants,  if  any, 
are    worthy    of  confidence.      One   mile   back 

through  the  wood  is  the  hut  of  Snsanne,  an 

« 

old  fiunily  nurse,   who  knows  of  a  place  <^ 
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concealment.  /  will  never  leave  my  hearth- 
stone for  these  recreants.  Do  not  seek  to 
persuade  me.  It  is  in  vain.  60 ;  no  one  can 
discover  the  place  of  jonr  retreat.  This  man,^ 
he  added  pointing  to  the  trembling  old  domestic 
who  supported  his  feeble  steps,  *^is  the  only 
one  in  the  family  who  knows  it  besides  myself. 
I  will  call  the  others  in  and  they  shall  not  see 
the  road  you  take.  Fly !  I  conmiit  her  to  your 
eare.^ 

^'  My  beloved  uncle  !  my  &ther !  O  merci- 
fal  Heaven  !  preserve  me,"*^  murmured  Ida  feint- 
ing with  terror. 

<<  Do  you  fear  to  accompany  him,  my  child  ?^ 
demanded  the  old  man. 

"  O  no,  no  !^  cried  Ida ;  ^^  but  come  with 
us,  my  uncle  !^* 

"  Never.'' 

**  Then  I  will  not  desert  you.** 

^*  I  command  you,  Ida.  Your  presence  here 
will  make  things  worse.*" 

"  These  are  dangers,''  said  Claude,  "  which 
make  flight  imperative,  for  you,  Monsieur,  as 
well  as  for  her.     Your  age,  yom>— " 
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«<  Never.  I  have  neyer  fled  from  the  enemies 
of  Fnmce.  Shall  I  fly  from  her  children? 
Never.  I  will  receive  these  mde  vinters  in  my 
hall  as  becomes  a  host.  I  will  retain  them  if 
I  can,  at  least  till  yon  are  out  of  their  reach. 
I  will, — hark  !     Ida !  sweet  child^  away  !^ 

They  embraced  as  those  embrace  who  may 
never  meet  again. 

The  trumpet  soonded  a  blast  almost  under 
the  window.  There  was  a  trampling  of  horses, 
feet  upon  the  stone  pavement  of  the  court,  and 
three  hoarse  cheers  announced  the  numbers  and 
the  spirit  of  the  new  comers.  Claude  led  his 
affrighted  companion  with  gentle  force  from  the 
arms  of  the  high-hearted  old  man,  and  with* 
drew  tenderly  sustaining  her  hasty  and  faltering 
steps.  He  thought  himself  the  sport  of  some 
wild  dream.  He  passed  hastQy  through  the 
gate.  One  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  precaution 
of  the  enemy,  had  been  already  planted  there. 
His  glittering  bayonet  arrested  them  and  he 
levelled  his  musket. 

'^No,  my  fiiir  friend,^  cried  he,  laughing, 
^'  yon  are   just    the    one   we  want.      Back  ! 
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back!  I  8ay.^Ha!  cockonT  he  continued, 
as  Claude  raised  a  pistol.  He  accompanied 
the  last  exclamation  by  discharging  his  mnsket, 
but  before  he  had  time  to  bring  it  to  a  cor- 
rect aim,  before  eyen  the  words  had  fairly  left 
his  Ups,  the  baU  winged  from  the  rapid 
hand  of  Glande,  laid  him  dead  upon  the  grass. 
The  contents  of  his  musket  spent  them- 
selyes  harmlessly  in  the  air.  A  wild  shout 
from  the  house  winged  Glanders  feet  with  new 
swiftness,  and  lifting  Ida  upon  his  arm,  he 
gained  a  thick  grove  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
waU,  just  as  a  crowd  of  shoutmg  ruffians  turned 
the  angle  of  the  building,  which  indeed  was 
already  a  scene  of  shrieks,  tumult  and  up- 
roar. 

Completely  sheltered  by  the  bowers  of  the 
tangled  wood,  he  fled  hastily  with  his  beloTed 
burthen.  It  was  not  long,  however,  when  bj 
the  increased  weight  upon  his  arm,  he  perceived 
that  he  bore  a  senseless  form.  He  stooped 
to  gaze  upon  that  face— the  pure  image  of  so 
many  a  dream,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  in  reality  than  in  imagination.     He 
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bathed  her  pale  temples  and  closed  eyes 
water  from  a  spring  that  gnshed  from  the 
rock  against  which  he  leaned;  and,  with  a 
tremoor  at  his  heart,  sdch  as  he  had  never 
known  before,  he  measured  her  beaatifbl  sense- 
less form  with  fearful  eyes,  to  assure  himself 
that  the  ball  of  the  ruffian,  who  had  fired  at 
them,  had  not  marred  the  fiurest  mortal  that 
ever  came  from  the  hand  of  nature.  Teirified 
yet  dazzled,  enraptured  yet  in  despair,  a  ten- 
derness which  would  have  made  him  too  happy 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  her,  entered  yet  more 
deeply  into  his  soul.  With  inexpressible  rap- 
ture he  perceived,  that  she  was  not  wounded, 
and  that  she  already  began  to  give  signs  of 
life.  Her  head  hung  back  upon  his  arm — upon 
his  bosom— her  eyes  opened.  Her  mouth  al- 
most touched  his  own.  He  felt  her  fragrant 
breath  upon  his  cheek. 

At  this  moment  he  would  have  forgotten  the 
danger  which  surrounded  him,  had  his  own 
life  alone  been  at  stake.  The  obstacles  to  his 
union  with  Ida  were  removed,  and  her  whole 
demeanour  towards  him  during  the  time  whidi 
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Lad  elapsed  since  their  meeting  in  Paris,  had 
fiUed  his  heart  with  new  fervour,  while  it  in- 
spired his  mind  with  deeper  respect.  Both 
seemed  to  feel,  that  amid  the  dreadful  events 
going  on  around  them,  and  in  which  they 
themselves  were  so  deeply  interested,  any  formal 
expression  of  their  own  sentiments  would  be 
out  of  place.  The  language  of  both,  therefore, 
had  been  only  that  of  a  friendship  full  of  ten- 
der confidence,  and  deep  happiness  strangely 
mingled  with  apprehension  and  anguish.  But 
now,  with  the  object  of  his  long-cherished  love 
thus  committed  to  his  single  care,  thus  aban- 
doned to  himself  alone,  thus  beautiful,  thus 
clinging  to  his  bosom,  amid  the  bowers  of  a 
wood  hidden  from  every  eye,  he  could  scarcely 
avoid  flinging  himself  at  her  feet,  and  declaring 
the  passion  which  inspired  him. 

But  the  poor  girl  did  not  participate  in  his 
forgetfulness  of  danger,  although  her  very  ter- 
ror unconsciously  betrayed  the  love  with  which 
she  had  long  regarded  him.  As  he  sustained  her 
trembling  form  with  the  delicacy  of  a  brother, 
feeling  that  even  to  die  for  her  was  a  greater 
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happiness  than  had  ever  before  been  aDotted 
to  his  dark  and  lonely  life,  he  saw  enoogh  in 
the  ungnarded  tenderness  and  dependence 
which  her  fear  and  grief  betrayed,  to  swell 
his  breast  with  rapture,  that  rendered  him,  as 
far  as  regarded  his  own  safety,  totally  regard- 
less of  the  tempest  around. 

^*  Do  not  fear,^  he  cried,  <^  no  peril  diall 
reach  yon,  dearest,  beloved  girl.*** 

A  shont  agiun  came  from  the  chateau. 

"  My  uncle  ! — ^my  father !  Oh,  save  me — 
save  me  !^  she  murmured,  sinking  from  mingled 
fear  and  affection  upon  his  bosom. 

With  a  herculean  arm  he  lifted  her  once 
more,  and  did  not  pause  again  till  he  readied  the 
hut  of  old  Susanne. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Nbab  the  hut  of  Snsaime  was  a  subterranean 

« 

passage,  in  former  times  connected  with  the 
ehatean.     It  communicated  with  a  rude  out- 
house, which  had  been  used  for  some  myste- 
rious purpose,  of  which  the  tradition  was  lost. 
This  retreat  was  known  only  to  three  persons 
in  the  family,  St.  Marie  himself,  Susanne,  and 
one  of  his  oldest  and  most  faithful  serving-men. 
It  was  in  order  to  procure  to  Ida  the  advan- 
tage of  this  place  \>f  security,  that  he  had  sent 
her  to  Susanne,  unwilling  to  trust  the  secret 
to  any  other  of  the  servants  on  an  occasion 
where  there  might  be  so  many  temptations  to 
betray  it. 

With  hasty  and  trembling  steps,  the  two 
females  took  their  place  in  this  passage,  of 
which  the    opening    could  not    be    discover- 
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ed  without  the  treacheiy  of  some  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  secret.  Leaving  Ida  here  in 
comparative  safety,  Claude  determined  not 
to  remain  with  them,  but  to  reconnoitre 
from  a  distant  position,  and  to  defend  it  from 
any  one  who  might  chance  to  approach  it. 
He,  therefore,  selected  a  spot  where  he 
thought  he  could  be  concealed,  and,  with  emo- 
tions of  mixed  agony  and  happiness,  awaited 
the  event  of  this  interesting  day.  He  could 
see  the  towers  of  the  chateau,  and  before  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  he  beheld  their  tope  sur- 
rounded with  masses  of  smoke,  a  sad  token 
of  the  work  of  destruction  going  on  beneath. 
He  gazed  at  this  ominous  sign  with  so  much 
attention,  that  he  did  not  observe  the  approach 
of  four  soldiers  till  they  were  so  near  that  they 
discovered  him.  He  had  one  loaded  pistol. 
His  enemies  were  completely  armed.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  sell  his  life  dearly ;  but  he  re- 
flected that  resistance  was  certain  death,  while 
submission  afforded  at  least  a  chance  of  safety. 
He  yielded,  therefore,  with  readiness,  and  was 
instantly  conducted  back  to  the  chateau. 
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It  was  with    some  difficulty  that  he  could 
repress  an  exclamation  of  horror  at  the  sight 
which  met  his  yiew  on  arriving.      The  large 
saloon  was  filled  with  a  clamorous   and    half 
drunken  band  of  soldiers,  seated  at  the  tables, 
having  nearly  finished  an  ample  feast.      The 
servants  were    bound  and  ranged  against  the 
wall.     Several  of  them  were  females.      Colonel 
St.  Marie  himself,  stood  also  bound  in  the  midst 
of  them,  his  face  and  dress  stained  with  blood 
from  a  wound  on  his  head.     The  ruin  of  the 
interior  of  the  chateau  was  nearly  accomplished ; 
costly  Aimiture  was  scattered  around  in  frag- 
ments, having  been  wantonly  broken  with  axes 
and  pikes.     All  that  was  portable  and  valuable 
was  stored  away  in  sacks  and  waggons;  mir- 
rors,  statues,   clocks,  candelabias,  chandeliers, 
had   been    dashed   to    atoms,   and    invaluable 
paintings,  and  rich  old  tapestry  cut  to  pieces 
with  sabres  and  bayonets.     Everything  which 
could  be  discovered   in  the  building  had  been 
brought  forth  to   supply  the   demands  of  five 
hundred  voracious  soldiers,  and  whole  pipes  of 
choice  wine  were  dragged  from  the  cellar,  and 
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had  been  already  so  fieu*  exhausted  by  the  brntal 
guestS}  that  a  general  excitement,  not  far  from 
actual  intoxication,  had  reduced  them  from  the 
appearance  of  troops,  with  at  least  Bome  claims 
to  discipline,  to  little  better  than  a  mob  of 
dronken  robbers  and  cnt-throats.  Money  and 
plate  had  been  grasped  by  greedy  hands,  and 
were  piled  np  in  baskets  preparatory  to  being 
packed,  and  several  attempts  had  been  made 
to  set  file  to  the  chateau,  one  of  which  seemed 
likely  to  be  successfbl,  for,  in  an  adjoining  room 
the  flames  were  slowly  advancing,  and  caused 
volumes  of  smoke,  which  Claude  had  already 
perceived  at  a  distance. 

The  feast  was  now  done,  and  the  men  had 
risen,  and  were  standing  erect  as  well  as  they 
could ;  the  Colonel  fixed  himself  in  his  seat  with 
a  magisterial  air,  and  shipping  his  hand  fori, 
onsly  down  upon  the  table  till  he  made  the 
plates  and  glasses  ring  again,  c<»nmanded 
order. 

^* Citizen  soldiers!^  said  this  man,  with  a 
drunken  hiccup,  *^you  have  done  well.  Yon 
have  done  your  duty.     We  have  seen  ahready 
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the  benefit  arising  frdm  x^learing  France  pf  these 
vile  aristocrats.  They  must  be  swept  pfF  the 
face  of  the  earth  like  90  many  reptiles*  The 
population  is  to  be  redneed  one  fourth.  Had 
/  been  consalted,  it  should  have  been  one  half. 
Then  there  would  be  bread  and  wine,  and  land 
and  gold  for  the  remainder.  Then  there  would 
be  no  more  prisons,  no  more  starvation,  no 
more  oppression,  no  more  jails, -^aU  would  be 
free,  happy,  and  rich.  It  is  these  drones  who 
eat  the  fiit  of  the  land  and  do  nothingy^^these 
ruthless  tyrants  who  have  trampled  on  you  for 
so  many  years,  who  have  caused  all  the  wretch- 
edness of  poor  France.  It  is  decided,  that  her 
population  must  be  diminished.  Our  glorious 
Danton,  our  wise  and  patriotic  Robespierre  have 
pointed  out  the  way.  We  have  fired  this  old 
den  of  aristocrats.  You  may  hear  the  roaring 
of  the  flames.  As  for  the  brood  of  vipers  who 
have  nested  here,  their  doom  is  sealed,  they 
must— (hiccup) — die.  They  hate  our  glorious 
Revolution,  and  they  must  die  —  (hiccup) — I 
say.^ 

This  discourse  was  delivered  with  a  drunken 
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<«(fTT  vhkti  v»t  often  intcirvpted  by  tbe  in- 
^:^T  cf  tbe  speaker  to  proceed  from  mere 
iriv^xkaixtt.  bat  ret  moie  9o  br  the  eosne 
saI  exvhiw  elwcTS  of  tbe  bmtil  anditorr  sad 
ibe  £Tv>aa$  asd  dirieks  of  tbe  rictims.  Tbe» 
xT-StroT  bMDrs«  a  few  bons  beCM«  in  tbe  fiill 
eexvrmeat  of  life  and  bope,  tbos  saddealj 
ccv^c^i  apum  tbe  brink  of  eteniitj,  manifeel- 
ec  in  ^ranow  vars  tbeir  boeror  and  despair. 
S^flae  <Lneked  aload,  »me  wpt«  some  daaped 
tiMtr  bands  in  silent  bocvor,  and  MOie  in  pioas 
|«avyr.  Sc  Uarie  bansel^  bb  ejes  fladimy 
i.&e  1^  <ie  nwre  and  bonw;  addiemed  tbe  wrcicb 
vih>  «at  tbas  ia  bloodr  jadgment  orer  bim^  ia 
t^fm^  «f  £rBi&ed  iimt^Uanti,  but  all  were 
ia  vaia.* 
-C4aMaT,  AttcBtmr  cried  CoIomI  Do- 

a  m 

mdlerammnMt  tbe  lalEi^  aftbe  drams 

I^c  ic  use  ^  gtypawd 
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drowned   all   other   noise.      *^  Bring   out   the 
prisoners.^ 

They  were  thrust  rudely  forward  in  front 
of  the  chair  where  the  ruffian  sat,  with  a  mar 
gisterial  air,  his  eye  glassy  with  wine,  and  that 
appalling  desire  to  glut  his  sight  with  human 
blood,  which  seemed  then  an  epidemic  insanity 
in  France. 

'^  Here  is  another  prisoner,  citizen  Colonel,"^ 
said  one  of  the  soldiers. 

And  Claude  was  thrust  roughly  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  At  the  sight  of  him  there 
was  a  comparative  silence  among  even  the  rude 
soldiery,  as  if  they  felt  a  new  interest  in  the 
drama. 

"  Who  are  you  ?^'  demanded  the  colonel. 

^^  I  am  a  teacher  of  languages,*^  said  Claude 
boldly  and  firmly.  ^*  I  fled  from  Berlin  to  join 
the  revolutionists.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
the  honest  men  have  confounded  me  with  the 
enemies  of  France.*" 

''  Were  you  known  to  any  one  as  a  friend  of 
the  Revolution  ?^^ 

**  Yes,  to  Danton." 
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^*  He  is  the  spy,  the  English  spj,^  said  the 
peasant  who  had  given  the  information  which 
led  to  the  attack. 

*^Yoa  are  greatly  mistaken,^  said  Claade 
composedly ;  ^*  I  am  so  fisu*  from  heing  a  spy, 
that  I  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Toileries  on 
the  glorious  tenth  of  August.  I  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  tyrant^s  palace."*^ 

"Humph!"  said  the  colonel.  "That  is 
easily  said,  hut  not  so  easily  proved.  The  first 
to  enter  the  tyrant^s  palace,  liar !  you  diall 
confront  him  who  was  the  first,  for  he  is  an 
officer  in  our  company.  Here,  come  forward,^ 
he  cried^  beckoning  to  a  person  at  the  other 
end  of  the  hall. 

A  wild-looking  young  man  with  long  hair 
streaming  about  his  fru^,  and  piercing  black 
eyes,  stepped  forward  at  the  call.  He  recog- 
nised him  in  a  moment  as  the  young  leader 
on  that  bloody  day  who  had  been  so  near  him. 

"  If  this  man  recognise  you,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  you  shall  go  free ;  if  not,  you  die  on  the  spot 
for  a  liar  and  an  aristocrat.  Eh,  my  brave 
boys,  is  not  this  Solomon^s  decision  ?^ 
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And  he  laughed  tritimphaiitly  at  the  cer- 
tainty which  he  presnmed  he  had  now  esta- 
blished of  convicting  his  prisoner  in  this  sum- 
mAry  way. 

''  It  is  hardly  fair,""  said  Claade ;  '<  but  to 
show  yon  how  snre  I  am,  and  how  little  I  fear 
any  harm  from  these,  my  comrades  in  the  great 
cause,  citizen  Colonel,  I  accept  the  offer.^ 

^<  Look  at  him  then,^  said  the  coioneL 

Laasarre  fixed  his  bright  black  eyes  upon  him, 
measured  him  with  his  glances  from  head  to 
foot,  and  said, 

'^No.  I  never  saw  him.  He  is  an  im- 
postor.^ 

^^  But  I  saw  you,**^  said  Claude  calmly ;  ^^  and 
I  will  convince  you,  you  also  saw  me.^ 

"  If  you  did,^'  said  the  stranger  haughtily, 
«« you  would  know  my  name.  It  was  sounded 
that  day  by  mouths  enough  !^ 

*^  You  were  called  Lazarre,^  said  Claude ; 
^^  you  mounted  the  great  stairs  waving  a  blue 
banner  op  which  was  inscribed  ^  Down  with  the 
Veto  r     You  shot  a  Swiss  at  the  entrance.^ 

"  Flying  ?^' 
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**  No,  in  his  box.  Behind  yon,  were  borne 
three  heads  on  pikes,  and  when  we  learned 
the  flight  of  the  tyrant  you  exclaimed,  ^  JNTuii- 
porie  mes  amts,  nous  y  revtendronsj*  In  the 
kitchen,  ^ou — that  is  we — threw  a  fugitive  into 
the  flames.^ 

'<  By  Oracchus !  did  we  not  ?^  said  Lazarre, 
extending  his  hand ;  *'^  not  a  hair  of  your  head 
shall  be  touched.^ 

^'And  it  is  hard,  after  being  foremost  in 
tearing  down  the  tyrants  throne  —  in  rid- 
ding the  nation  of  her  oppressors,  to  find  my- 
self counted  among  them,^  said  Claude,  in  a 
surly  tone,  and  with  a  frown  of  anger  at  Co- 
lonel Dubois. 

^'Ha!  get  back,  then,  citizen,  in  God^s 
name  !^  sidd  the  Colonel,  as  Lazarre  again 
greeted  him  with  a  friendly  welcome.  *^As 
for  you,  coguins !  ntgauda  !  cochoiu  f"  cried  the 
Colonel,  addressing  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
^^  look  your  last  on  the  light  of  day.  The  ene- 
mies of  France  must  fall !  Reyenge^ — hiccup 
— "revenge  is  the  order  of  the  day.  You ''re 
rebels'^ — ^hiccup—  "  your  're  aristocrats^  —  hic- 
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cup — "and  ye  must  die!  Silence,  I  say,'' 
cried  he,  as  the  voices  of  the  prisoners  burst 
forth,  some  in  supplication,  some  in  threats. 
^'  There  is  one  chance  for  one  of  you :  a  wo- 
man, a  girl,  parbleu,  has  escaped  ns,  and  is  con- 
cealed somewhere,  as  I  am  informed  in  or  about 
this  chateau.  He  or  she  amoug  you,  who  tells 
me  where  she  is  hidden,  shall  receive  his  life 
as  a  reward ;  for  the  rest.  Sergeant  Oregoire, 
lead  your  prisoners  into  the  court.  Choose  a 
file  of  twenty  men,  the  least  drunk  among 
ye,  and  make  short  work  of  them,  for  we  must 
be  on  our  journey.  Hark  you !  wretches,  I 
give  you  one  one  minute^ — who  will  tell  me 
where  is  this  young  breeder  of  rebels  and  aris-^ 
tocrats  ?^ 

Of  the  prisoners,  St.  Marie  .and  one  ser* 
vant  alone  knew  Ida's  place  of  concealment. 
The  latter  had  heard  the  order  which  St. 
Marie  had  given,  but  .he  remained  pale  and 
motionless. 

Claude  believed  that  all  this  brutal  parade 
was  but  a  mode  of  tempting  those  who  knew 
the  secret  into  a  confession. 
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^^MUmSf  MeaeieuTS,^  said  Dubcns ;  ^^  yon  haTe 
ten  seconds.     By  Brains  !  I  am  in  earnest.^ 

*^Yon  cannot, — yon  dare  not,*^  ^ed  St. 
Marie. 

^*  Ah  !  old  coquiHy  that  is  yonr  opinion.^ 

*''  In  the  name  of  hnmanity,  of  France,^  cried 
St.  Marie. 

*^  Sergeant  Oregoire,^  said  the  Colonel,  ^'  the 
time  has  expired;  forward,  and  do  your 
dnty;' 

The  sergeant  adranced.  He  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  who  with  thw 
charged  bayonets,  compelled  the  prisoners  to 
proceed  towards  the  door.  Claude  caag^t  one 
agonised  glance  from  St.  Marie.  At  the  door 
one  man  stopped,  and  cried  alond  for  mercy. 
It  was  the  old  servant,  who  alone  possessed 
the  secret. 

*'  Stop,*"  said  the  man,  "  I  will  reveal — I  will 
—I  will,^  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the 
last  paroxysm  of  terror. 

^^  Speak  out  then,  reptile,"^  thnndered  Du- 
bois. 
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"  I  will — I  will,"  gasped  the  tranbling  old 
man,  nearly  insensible  with  terror :  ^^  she— she 
— ^I  cannot, — I  am  choked  !^ 

^'  And  maj  God^s  curse  £ei11  on  htm  r  cried 
St.  Marie,  with  a  voice  so  deep  and  stem,  that 
for  a  moment  it  awed  even  the  half  drunken 
wretch  himself,  who  presided  over  this  diabo- 
lical scene.  ^'  May  God^^s  curse  light  on  him, 
who  to  save  his  miserable  life  commits  my  sweet 
child  to  the  grasp  of  these  hell  hounds, — the 
curse  of  God,  a  dying  man  calls  it  down  upon 
him  and  his  for  eVer  !^^ 

^^  I  cannot  help  it,*"  gasped  the  man.  ^'  Give 
me  life,  and  I  care  not ;  she — she  is  hidden 
in— '^ 

All  leaned  forward  with  increasing  interest 
to  catch  the  words  from  his  pale  and  quivering 
lips.  St.  Marie  struggled  to  spring  upon  him, 
but  he  was  bound,  and  held  by  two  strong 
men.  But  the  speaker^s  voice  was  stopped  by 
another  hand.  A  bullet  from  the  remaining 
pistol  of  Claude,  which  he  had  carefully  con- 
cealed in  his  bosom,  lodged  in  the  temples  of 
the  unhappy  wretch.     He  fell  back  dead  with- 
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out  a  groan.  St.  Marie  gave  a  dioot  of  trir 
umph,  and  a  wfld  yell  of  fiuy  buist  from  the 
throng,  who  threw  themselves  upon  Clande 
with  their  muskets  and  sabres  in  hand  to  cat 
him  to  pieces. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

At  the  tumult  which  followed  this  bold  act, 
Claude  believed  his  last  moment  had  come. 
He  was  seized  hj  a  dozen  brawny  hands  ; 
sabres  flashed  and  clashed  before  his  eyes.  He 
was  borne  to  the  floor,  and  had  scarcely  time 
to  commit  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  Crear 
tor  ere  he  heard  ten  bullets  whiz  past  his 
head,  and  felt  a  sword  pass  through  his  body. 
The  next  instant  would  have  terminated  his 
existence,  had  not  Colonel  Dubois  himself  in- 
terfered. His  deep  coarse  voice  in  tones  of 
thunder  demanded  order,  and  his  gigantic  arm 
rescued  his  victim  from  immediate  destruction, 
in  order  to  succeed,  if  possible,  in  tearing  the 
secret  from  him  before  his  death.  It  was  after 
much    discord   and   struggling  that   the   com- 
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mander  saoceeded  in  forming  his  men  once  more 
in  a  kind  of  order,  and  he  instantly  proceeded 
to  question  Claude.  Accounts  of  the  beauty 
of  the  young  girl  who  had  escaped  him  had 
excited  his  curiosity  and  inflamed  his  imagina- 
tion, and  he  resolved  to  secure  her  at  any 
rate.  The  continual  return  of  the  men,  who 
had  been  sent  in  search  of  her  without  having 
accomplished  their  object,  yet  further  aroused 
his  passion. 

'^So,  friend,  you  know  the  secret  hiding- 
place,  then,^  said  he,  as  Claude,  whose  wound 
was  much  slighter  than  he  thought,  stood  bleed- 
ing, but  unshrinking  before  him. 

"  I  do.^ 

"  You  will  reveal  it  to  me  ?^ 

"  No.'' 

^^You  shall  be  richly  rewarded  if  you  do: 
you  shall  die  like  a  dog  if  you  refuse.'*'* 

"  I  am  ready.'' 

^^  Is  she  your  mistress  ?" 

**  She  is  a  woman,  and  I  cannot  betray  her.'" 

'*  We  will  see.  Sergeant  Oregoire,  leave  this 
bold  youth  with  me.     Conduct  the  rest  of  the 
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prisoners  into  the  court,  and   do    joxxt   duty 
instantly." 

Stnpifiedy  incredulons,  bewildered^  the  un- 
happy beings  were  marched  out.  The  soldiers^ 
tramping  tread  was  heard  as  they  drew  up  on 
the  payements  under  the  window,  and  at  each 
motion  their  musket  clanked  with  an  ominous 
regularity.  Dubois  filled  a  large  glass  with 
wine  tiU  it  overflowed. 

^'  You  thmk,  perhaps,  I  am  not  in  earnest,^ 
said  he. 

Glanders  heart  turned  to  ice.  He  could  not 
believe,  and  yet  he  feared. 

"  Will  you  save  your  life  ?  I  swear  you 
shall  be  untouched,  if  you  will  utter  one  word 
to  put  me  on  the  clue." 

^^I  am  not  a  traitor.  I  cannot  purchase 
my  life  at  such  a  price,"  replied  Claude. 

At  that  instant  was  heard  the  discharge  of 
musketry,  and  a  deep  groan,  that  made  Claude 
thrill  with  horror  in  every  fibre  of  his  frame  : 
even  Dubois  turned  pale.  Claude'^s  face  also 
was  bloodless,  and  a  faintness  came  over  him, 
such  as  no  man  may  describe,    such    as    he 
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thought  wonld  suspend  his  being  without  the 
aid  of  the  executioner. 

*^  Let  them  cry  Vive  U  Roij  now,*^  said 
Dubois;  '^and,  as  for  jon,  jou  shall  follow 
them  in  one  minute^  if  you  do  not  reveal  your 
secret.      Will  you  do  so  ?'* 

^^  I  protest  against  this  brutal  barbarity,**^  said 
Claude.  *^  I  cannot  beliere.  Monsieur,  you  will 
murder  me  for  refusing  to  commit  the  basest 
act  of  cowardice  and  treachery.  I  throw  my- 
self upon  your  generosity — ^your  mercy ,**  and 
his  voice  quivered. 

^*  Do  you  mean  to  say,^  cried  Dubois,  turn- 
ing livid  with  rage,  "that  you  still  refuse  to 
discover  the  retreat  of  this  woman  ?^ 

"  I  do,''  said  Claude. 

Sergeant  Oregoire  here  marched  in  at  the 
head  of  his  silent  company,  who  ranged  them- 
selves in  a  line  before  the  table,  and,  at  his 
command,  reloaded  their  pieces. 

*^  Citizen  Oregoire,''  said  Dubois,  "  lead  ten 
more  men  into  the  court,  and  send  this  obsti- 
nate fool  to  join  his  companions." 

''  Cold-blooded  fiend  !"  said  Claude. 
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The  rufliaii  made  a  furious  gesture  with  his 
arm. 

"  Forward — ^march  !'*  said  the  sergeant,  with 
military  brevity. 

Claude  advanced.  He  had  done  with  life. 
This,  then,  was  death.  They  passed  from  the 
hall,  through  the  corridor,  into  the  open  air. 
The  sky  was  above  him.  The  afternoon  sun- 
shine fell  calm  and  yellow  in  the  court;  the 
breeze  touched  his  face.  He  heard  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog,  the  careless  warble  of  a  bird ;  a 
flock  of  pigeons  swept  down  into  the  court, 
and,  frightened  by  the  soldiers,  rose  and  mount- 
ed again  into  the  balmy  air.  He  beheld  the 
waving  branches  of  the  trees.  The  silver  clouds 
were  lying  in  the  heavens,  and  the  broad  green 
fields  were  stretched  in  the  distance.  He  cast 
one  look  above,  around — ^then  the  form  of  Ida 
arose  to  his  imagination.  One  word  could  save 
him;  but  that  word  would  consign  her  to  a 
fate  worse  than  death. 

^^  No,^^  said  Claude,  '*  when  the  hand  of  a 
profligate  dashed  a  blow  upon  my  forehead,  I 
refused  to  peril  my  life  because  I  thought  the 
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x>cca8ion  unworthy  of  it.  Here,  humanity,  ho- 
nour, courage,  call  upon  me  to  throw  it  away. 
May  God  protect  this  now  nnfiriended  girl,  and 
receive  my  soul  !  Comrades,'*^  cried  CTlande, 
with  a  firm  bold  voice. 

^^  Ha !  he  yields,^  cried  Dubois,  from  the 
window. 

"  I  ask  one  favour  ?^ 

*^  It  shall  be  granted,^  cried  Dubois. 

''Let  me  give  the  word  myself^  and  when 
you  fire,  aim  at  the  heart.**^ 

The  sound  of  horses^  hoois  was  heard.  They 
approached  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  horseman  rode 
into  the  court.  He  was  of  gigantic  stature. 
The  crowd  of  ruffians  recognized  him,  and  bail- 
ed his  appearance  with  acdamations,  and  cries 
of  Vive  Danton  !^ 

"  What  is  this  ?  who  is  this  ?**  cried  he. 
''  Sacri  diable  !  I  know  this  fiice.  Ah  !  where 
is  your  colonel,  my  good  fellows.  You  have 
been  busy,  I  see ;  so  much  the  better ;  but  this, 
I  have  seen  that  face  before,  and  I  owe  it  a 
service.  See,  he  is  falling;  is  he  already 
dead?" 
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In  troth,  loss  of  blood,  and  the  emotions  of 
these  scenes  had  been  too  much  for  Claude^s 
strength.  He  had  stood  erect  to  receive  the 
fire  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  had  akeady  bidden 
farewell  to  earth ;  but,  in  the  delay,  so  much 
beyond  the  time  when  he  expected  to  receive 
the  fire  of  his  murderers  in  his  bosom,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  which  had  sustained 
him  till  then,  gave  way:  his  brain  swam,  a 
coldness,  a  fiuntness,  and  then  a  darkness  crept 
over  him.  He  believed  already  the  ghastly 
ordeal  was  past.  He  sank  down  upon  the 
stones,  and  saw  and  heard  no  more  of  what 
was  going  on  around  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  w«i  sereni  days  after  the  pcecediog 
eTenU^  and  at  the  fiist  fign  ol  dav-hreak  od  a 
doodleas  monii^,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
atttnmi*  that  a  wretched,  hatf^irokeii  cazriage 
vith  two  ajMiTiiied  hwses,  and  a  tagged  poeti- 
fion,  drew  op  at  a  small  a^Aergc,  near  the  old 
Chateau  St.  Marie.  A  roogfa  hot  stroo^  horse, 
saddled,  was  attadied  to  a  post  at  the  door,  and 
Qaade,  in  the  Jacobin  costume  of  that  period, 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  had  some  momoits* 
coasoltation  with  the  postilion.  They  both 
looked  wiih  many  s^ns  of  impatience  towards 
PteiS}  when  the  soond  of  another  Tdiide  was 
heard  with  such  HTdy  tokens  of  satisfiiction 
that  it  was  easy  to  discoTn^  how  mnch  interest 
they  had  in  its  apptoadi.    Thej  then  retired 
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within  the  house,  of  which  the  window-shut- 
ters and  curtains  were  carefully  closed.  The 
second  carriage  also  drew  up  at  the  little  inn, 
and  three  figures  stepped  out.  One  was  St. 
Marie,  the  other  Carolan,  the  third  the  tall 
and  gaunt  figure  of  Danton,  his  rough  and  burly 
visage  expanding  with  good  humour,  and  his 
deep  voice  every  instant  making  itself  heard 
in  half-uttered  exclamations  of  pleasure  and 
self-satisfaction. 

"  A^  fa,  voyons  r  said  he,  patting  Carolan, — 
"  go  in,  par  Dieu  /  ha  !  ha ! — attendezy  mon 
amiy  attendez !  you  will  see  in  the  house, — ^ha ! 
ha!  har 

Of  these  three  persons,  the  most  strikingly 
changed  in  dress,  appearance,  and  manner,  was 
Carolan.  He  was  pale,  emaciated,  ragged,  and 
stained  with  dirt.  His  manner  was  subdued 
into  a  wretchedness  and  despair  which  strongly 
contrasted  with  his  usual  self-complacency  and 
arrogance,  and  he  looked  with  such  a  bewildered 
and  terrified  air  upon  his  facetious  conductor, 
and  watched  so  eagerly  for  the  person  who 
should  answer  the  tap  on  the  door,  that  it  was 
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dear  he  had  not  yet  been  let  into  the  secret 
of  what  he  was  to  behold.  Indeed,  he  had  been 
now  for  the  first  time  taken  out  of  his  miser- 
able prison,  where  he  had  been  many  months 
confined,  and  where  he  had  witnessed  scenes 
enough  to  break  the  spirit  of  a  bolder  man, 
and  he  expected  little  more  on  the  present 
morning  than  to  be  conducted  to  the  guillotine, 
or  to  be  massacred  in  some  less  open  way.  Half 
dead  with  terror  and  exhaustion,  he  was  led 
hastily  in,  through  the  open  door,  and  fonnd 
himself  in  presence  of  Claude,  who,  completely 
dressed  for  travelling,  seized  his  hand,  and  led 
him  into  a  room,  where  Ida,  in  the  plain  drees 
of  a  maid  servant,  which  she  had  procured  from 
Annette,  and  in  which,  by  the  way,  she  looked 
extremely  pretty,  threw  herself  into  his  arms 
with  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  What  is  this  ?  Where  are  we  ?— St.  Marie ! 
— Wyndham  'r 

^*Stay  not  to  inquire,  my  dearest  fisither,^ 
said  Ida,  clinging  to  his  bosom  with  streaming 
eyes. 
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^^Be  satisfied/^  said  Claude;  ^^ dearest  sir, 
all  is  right ;  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  This 
moment  we  take  our  flight  out  of  France. 

"  Ah,  Dieuj  out  of  France  ! — ^by  what  means  ? 
How  have  I  escaped  mj  dungeon,  where  that 
fiend  Danttm  drew  off  dozens  for  the  guillotine  ? 
It  is  but  by  the  chance  of  a  lot  that  I  was  not 
beheaded  yesterday.^ 

*'  Come,  come,''^  said  the  huge  and  good- 
humoured  stranger,  a  cloud  passing  a  moment 
over  his  broad  rough  countenance,  ^^  nothing 
against  Danton  this  morning,  if  you  please.  / 
am  Danton^  and  it  is  to  me,  under  that  honest 
person  yonder,  that  you  owe  your  freedom. 
What!  do  you  think  me  a  monster,  because 
you  do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  the  plans  which 
a  dire  necessity  makes  me  follow  for  poor  op- 
pressed France?  Believe  me,  sir,  although  I 
am  the  reluctant  cause  of  much  unhappiness 
and  bloodshed,  it  is  for  France  and  for  mankind 
that  I  am  so.  But  do  not  carry  away  with 
you  to  the  happy  country  where  I  learn  you 
are  going,  the  idea  that  I  am  insensible  to  kind 
emotions.     No ;  I  sympathise  with  the  distress 
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I  am  compelled  to  occasion,  and  often  give 
proofs  of  mercy.  To  free  Carolan  and  St 
Marie,  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  great  ex- 
ertions, and  mn  even  some  danger;  but  I  am 
not  the  man  to  be  easily  discouraged.  Oo,  yon 
are  free.  Your  coarse  to  Nimeguen  shall  not 
be  intermpted.  I  send  with  yon  an  officer, 
with  such  a  passport  as  will  carry  you  past  the 
frontier  without  a  single  stoppage.  Go,  friend, 
to  a  happy  land,  to  a  happier  fate ;  leave  France 
to  woes  unutterable,  and  me  perhaps  to  the  «ca/- 
fold.- 

He  passed  out  without  other  adieu,  and  the 
carriage  which  brought  him  was  heard  rattling 
away  back  to  Paris. 

^^  What  magic,  what  guardian  angel,^  mut* 
tered  Carolan,  ^^  who  has  done  all  this  ?^ 

Ida  pointed  to  Claude,  and  strove  to  epesik 
but  could  not. 

*^  Allon$y  Monsieur^  en  route^'^  said  a  strange 
voice  startling  the  group  from  their  mutual 
congratulations.  *'  I  am  desired  to  see  you 
safely  to  the  frontier, '^  continued  the  leader  of 
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the  gens'd^armes  provided  by  Danton ;  **  we  have 
no  time  to  lose."^ 

Little  time  was  wasted  in  getting  ready. 
The  Count  and  Ida,  with  Annette  and  St. 
Marie,  entered  the  carriage.  Claude  mounted 
his  horse.  He  was  strongly  armed,  and  it 
would  have  been  ill  with  any  one  who  had 
interrupted  their  path. 

The  old  horses  accomplished  the  journey 
better  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
their  appearance;  and  at  length,  all  dangers 
past,  they  reached  Rotterdam,  and  sought  in 
a  good  hotel,  the  repose  of  mind  and  body 
of  which  they  all  stood  in  need. 

History  which  recounts  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  a  crowd  of  ladies,  belonging 
to  the  court  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, were  rescued  from  the  mob  by  one  or 
two  of  the  leaders  of  the  memorable  attack  on 
the  Royal  Chateau  on  the  tenth  of  August, 
and  escorted  in  safety  from  the  scene  of  action, 
has  also  left  several  authentic  evidences  of  in- 
tervals of  kind-heartedness  and  bonhomie  on  the 
part  of  Danton,  and  his  readiness  to  sympathize 
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with  individual  instances  of  distress,  even  at 
the  time  when  he  was  calculating  how  many 
hundred  thousand  beads  were  to  fall  before 
France  could  be  depopulated  to  the  neoessaiy 
point. 

A  few  days  were  passed  by  our  party  of 
fugitives  at  Rotterdam  to  recover  fitMn  the  ex- 
haustion consequent  upon  their  visit  to  France, 
and  to  wait  also  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  which 
was  to  bear  them  to  London,  for  there  it  had 
been  determined  they  should  go.  Count  Caro* 
land's  broken  health  and  St.  Marie^s  age  and 
feebleness  nearly  monopolized  the  attentions  of 
Ida ;  and  Claude,  vrith  a  delicacy  peculiar  to 
his  character,  avoided  pressing  himself  too  much 
into  their  presence  after  a  separation  so  long, 
and  events  so  agitating.  Besides,  he  had  many 
arrangements  to  make,  letters  to  virite,  and 
affairs  to  attend  to,  of  which  thej  little  sus- 
pected the  import.  It  was  impossible,  hovrever, 
to  avoid  many  moments  of  solitary  meeting 
which  were  full  of  enchantment  to  Clande,  as 
they  fully  confirmed  those  tokens  of  tender  con- 
fidence which  had  escaped  firom  his  charge  while 
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flying  through  the  wood  fiN>m  the  Chateau  St. 
Marie.  Their  rnatual  demeanour,  without  any 
formal  avowal  of  their  attachment,  had  insen- 
sibly assumed  a  character  more  and  more  in- 
dicatiye  of  the  sentiments  they  entertained  for 
each  other.  Long  before  the  ship-captain,  who 
had  agreed  to  take  them  to  London,  was  ready 
to  sail,  Claude  had  regarded  Ida  as  his  own, 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  happiness  which  more 
than  compensated  him  for  all  that  he  had  Buf- 
fered ;  and  she  also,  by  no  means  a  dull  scholar, 
had  learned  to  listen  to  his  words,  to  hang  on 
his  arm,  to  gaze  into  his  hce  as  the  fondest 
of  wives  receive  the  regards  of  the  happiest 
husband. 

The  rescue  of  St.  Marie  had  been  all  but 
miraculous.  When  on  the  point  of  being 
murdered,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
banker.  It  was  the  policy  of  certain  among  the 
rulers  of  that  period  to  save  those  who  could 
purchase  their  lives  with  a  sufficient  ransom. 
St.  Marie  had  been  saved,  and  secretly  sent 
to  Paris,  and  thrust  into  the  same  prison  which 
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cootaiiied  Cuolan,  mtil  he  dhoiild  compleie  the 
tnn^r  mcimmji  to  his  releaw.  He  had  ahaicd 
the  benefit  of  Claiide^s  n^otimtioiis,  hot  both  he 
ud  Cuobn  wm  impoToidied.  Their  whole 
fortone  had  been  saciificed. 

Caroian  had  nndei^gone  a  wofid  alteialion 
danng  his  aeTenl  months'*  expenenee  of  a  pii- 
9DD.  The  few  hoois  of  despair,  when  he 
thought  thej  were  leading  him  to  death,  had. 


**  Wroo^  HI  iH^i  dcfatBics  in  his 

All  his  pompositjof  mann»  had  diam^eared. 
He  was  simple,  giateAd,  and  peifeGilj  nataial. 
To  the  astonidmient  of  Clande,  Cardan  diowed 
himsdf  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  feding,  wfaidi 
TaloaUe  attnbntes  had  been  miraenlooslj  re- 
stMed  by  a  whdesome  penod  of  advenitj. 
How  many  are  there  in  the  woiM  who  wooU 
be  improved  by  the  same  means!  One  day, 
jost  as  Oaade  and  Ida  were  jm^osing  to  go 
out  to  walk,  probably  for  the  last  time  before 
the  little  Tesael  whidi  was  to  bear  them  to 
London,  and  which  was  to  start  with  the  first 
air  wind,  shoold  sail,  Carolan  ezdaimed. 
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"  Wyndham,  you  are  the  very  finest  fellow 
that  ever  lived.  Your  conduct  to  me  has  been 
entirely  noble.  I  have  been  reflecting  on  it 
a  great  deal,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  add,  mine 
to  you  has  been  unworthy  of  me.  You  have 
acted  like  a  man,  and  I  like  a  fool.  I  am 
sorely  impoverished  by  the  demand  of  Danton ; 
but  I  am  not  ruined.  I  have  enough  for  us 
all  to  live  upon,  and  — •''^ 

Here  Claude  turned  very  red,  and  Ida  equal- 
ly pale  ;  but  in  a  moment,  as  if  they  were  ex- 
changing cheeks  as  well  as  hearts,  Ida  turned 
crimson,  and  the  blood  ebbed  from  the  &ce  of 
Claude. 

"  You  have  twice  saved  Ida's  life,  and — ^ 

'*  I  think  the  wind  is  freshening,*"  said  Ida, 
rising,  '^  and  we  shall  sail  to  night.'' 

<*  But  not,"  said  the  Count,  drawing  her  to- 
wards him,  and  suffering  her  to  hide  her  face 
in  his  bosom,  ^'  till  I  have  consigned  you,  Ida, 
to  a  master  abler  to  protect,  and  worthier  to 
possess  you,  than  I,  or  any  other  human  being." 

**  I  cannot,"  said  Claude,  ^^  at  present  enter 
into  any  such  contract." 
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"^  Cannot  !^  echoed  Carolan,  the  colour  now 
in  torn  spreading  over  his  fiice. 

Ida  only  clung  to  him  closer  with  a  faint 
exclamation,  which  was  instantly  suppressed. 

^^  I  deem  it  proper,*^  said  Carolao,  a  touch 
of  his  old  manner  crossing  him  for  the  first 
time  since  his  imprisonment,  *^  to  say  that  I 
have  no  authority  for  my  remark  but  your 
own  apparent  desire,  and  that  an  imperative 
sense  of  duty  will  demand,  that  instantly — ^ 

^'Suspend  your  displeasure  for  a  while,  my 
dear  Count/'  said  Claude.  ^'  There  is  another 
—a  lady  J  who  has  a  prior  right  over  me.^ 

Ida  sprang  back,  and  gazed  with  astonish- 
ment. 

^*  Why,  confound  it !  sir,"***  thundered  the 
Count ;  *'  are  you  already  married  ?^ 

<'At  London  I  wiU  teU  all!''  said  Claude, 
with  a  quiet  smile.  ^*  You  have  kept  me  some 
time  waiting,  do  not  complain  if^  for  a  few 
hours — "^ 

^* Complain!^  said  Carolan,  with  his  diin 
again  in  the  air. 

Ida   looked  at  Claude,  his  eyes  were   not 
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averted,  and  he  even  took  her  hand,  and  pressed 
it  respectfully  and  tenderly  to  his  lips. 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  captain,  a  fierce 
old  English  sailor,  with  a  face  the  colour  of  a 
mahogany  table. 

<^  Come,  ship-mates  r  said  he,  ^'  all  ready  ! 
we  Ve  off  in  an  hour,  and,  with  this  wind,  we 
shall  see  the  Tower  in  less  than  no  time/'* 

^'  That  will  be  an  extremely  short  passage,"" 
said  Clande,  who  seemed  bla»ed  with  an  un» 
common  flow  of  spirits,  which  no  one  had  ever 
seen  in  him  before;  *^bnt  you  cannot  be  too 
quick  for  us,  my  old  heart  of  oak  r 

'^Come  aboard  then,  sir,  and  we  ^11  show 
you  what  the  little  Sally  Darly  can  do.  She  '11 
make  eleven  knots  before  ten.  Take  care  of 
that  plank.  Miss.  Hadn^t  you  better  let  me 
hand  the  young  lady,  sir  P^' 

"  No,  captain,^  said  Clande ;  "  if  the  Sally 
Darly  is  such  an  interesting  creature,  you  must 
devote  yourself  to  her,  and  I  shall  relieve  yon 
of  this  young  lady,  who  has  her  good  points, 
too."" 

Ida  lifted  her  eyes  half  tearAil,  half  .laughing 
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to  his,  and,  if  wonder  was  mixed  witli  Uidr 
tenderness,  he  saw  at  once  there  was  no  donbt. 
As  they  crossed  the  plank,  over  which  it  was 
neceasaiy  to  pass  to  the  Sally  Darly  from  the 
whar^  Ida  shrank  a  moment  from  the  narrow 
board,  bat  Claade  drew  her  aim  in  his,  and 
as  he  sapported  her  on  her  way,  it  was  qnite 
sarprifiing  to  see  the  effect  of  mere  timidity 
npon  her  cheeks,  for  it  was  not  proved  that 
the  angle  word  which  Claude  mnrmored  in  her 
ear,  as  he  passed  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and 
partly  carried  her  on  board,  could  hare  had 
any  connexion  with  their  heightened  odour,  nor 
with  the  downcast  glance  of  quiet  happiness, 
which  was  scarcely  shaded  by  her  glittering 
faishes. 

The  Sally  Darly,  unlike  belles  in  general, 
more  than  equalled  the  praises  of  her  admirer. 
She  sped  over  the  water  with  all  the  impatience 
felt  by  some  of  her  passengers,  and  at  last  the 
sweet  shores  of  old  England,  land  of  peace  and 

yirtue,  that 

*'  Emerald  gem  set  in  the  silver  sea," 

rose  on  either  side  of  them.     The  now  nearer 
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shores  revealed  their  soft  beauties  to  the  eyes 
of  the  enchanted  travellers,  whose  joy  was  only 
clouded  by  a  reflection  of  the  frightful  woe 
which  devoured  the  unhappy  land  they  had  left 
behind.  The  Sally  Darly,  &itbful  to  her  cap- 
taint's  promise,  was  soon  anchored  off  the  Tower ; 
the  party  were  speedily  landed,  and  committed 
to  the  mercies  of  the  custom-house  officers, 
who  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  very  civil  fel- 
lows to  those  who  deserve  it. 

While  waiting  for  the  examination  of  their 
luggage,  St.  Marie  and  Carolan  held  a  long 
consultation  in  a  distant  comer  of  the  room, 
probably  concerning  the  total  ruin  of  their  for- 
tunes. 

Ida  and  Gaude  sat  together  upon  a  bench 
waiting,  whether  with  impatience    or  not  we 

0 

shall  not  say,  for  the  termination  of  this  their 
second,  but  less  serious  captivity.  While  en- 
gaged in  conversing  in  a  low  voice  in  a  sha- 
dowy embrasure  of  the  room,  Ida^s  veil  drawn 
closely  over  her  bonnet,  so  that  no  one,  except 
her  companion,  could  distinguish  her  features,  a 
boy  entered,  and  handed  to  Claude  a  note.     It 

K    5 
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was  addreased  to  Mademoiaelle  Ida  Carolan,  and 
it  was  her  iiiotlier*8  hand^writiDg. 

She  cqpened  it  with  trembling  eagerness.  It 
ran  thus: 

^  Mt  bkiiOTEB  child, 

'^  Having  jnst  despatched  a  line  to  jonr  &- 
ther,  I  avail  myself  of  a  last  moment  to  teQ 
yon  I  am  in  London,  well  and  Iuq>py.  I  have 
heard  of  all  the  attoitiye  care  of  Mr.  Wynd* 
ham;  I  know  that  your  fiither^s  and  nnde^s 
qdendid  fi>rtone6  are  entirely  sacrificed ;  bat  I 
know  also,  that  yon  are  safe,  and  that  makes 
me  happy.  Yes,  my  child,  we  are  beggars. 
We  hare  nothing;  but  we  shall  meet  in  an 
hoar,  and  this  thought  makes  all  misfortnnes 
snpportable. 

^*  Adieu  for  an  hour.*^ 

*^  My  mother  in  London  r  said  Ida.  ^^  Oh, 
yon  have  done  this.^ 

^^  I  wrote  to  her  from  Paris,  to  meet  as  there.^ 
**My  heart  thanks  and  blesses  yon,""    said 
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Ida,  the  momentary  shadow  of  her  face  paseing 
away  in  the  joyfdl  news  of  her  mother  s  re- 
covered health  and  presence  in  London.  ^'  But, 
alas  !^  she  added,  ^^  we  are  rained  r 

*^Yes,  dearest  Ida,  your  father^s  fortune, 
as  well  as  your  uncleX  is  entirely  gone.  Can 
you  be  happy  without  the  splendour  to  which 
you  have  been  accustomed?  without  palaces, 
and  equipages,  and  serving  men  ?  Can  you  be 
happy  beneath  a  lowly  roof?  without^  society, 
without  grandeur,  leading  a  simple — a  lonely 
life,  despised  by  the  unfeeling,  pitied  by  the 
compassionate,  neglected,  and  at  length  forgot* 
ten  by  all.  Can  you  be  happy  thus,  dear 
Ida?^' 

He  held  out  his  hand,  she  laid  her  own  in 
it  with  a  blush  that  gave  a  new  charm  to  her 
beauty. 

'^With  you,  in  the  loneliest  spot,  beneath 
the  humblest  roof,  far  away  from  grandeur,  and 
the  grand,  I  ask  no  more.  Oh,  if  you  could 
know  how  often  I  have  wished  my  father  was 
poor,  that  there  might  be  no  obstacle  to  our 
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union  !  You  think  I  shall  regret  my  grandeur. 
Oh,  no,  never !  It  has  made  my  mihappineas. 
It  separated  me  from  yon.^* 

^'  Where  shall  we  go,  then  ?  what  shall  we 
do  ?  Yon  know  I  am  but  jnst  ont  of  prison 
for  a  paltry  debt.  How  shall  we  get  oar  living 
in  England  ?^ 

''*  Oh,  a  thousand  ways.  I  will  become  a  go- 
verness; I  will  teach  languages,  as  you  did. 
Little  did  you  know  how  I  admired  your  con- 
duct, how  I — I— loved  you  when  I  used  to 
see  you,  so  meanly  dressed,  so  pale,  so  melan- 
choly, so  neglected,  going  through  the  streets, 
to  give  your  lessons ;  and  when  I  was  at  the 
King^s  suppers,  how  much  rather  would  I  have 
been  with  you  in  your  poor  gaol.  Oh,^  the 
tears  filled  her  eyes,  '*  never  will  you  know 
what  I  suffered  till  I  succeeded  in  making  La- 
valle  relieve  you." 

*'  Well,  then,  you  shall  become  a  governess, 
and  I  will  also  teach  languages ;  we  will  open 
a  little  school  together.^ 

^^  Ob,  we  shall  be  too,  too  happy  !^ 
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^^  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  a  mother.'^ 

^^  You,  a  mother !  you  !  —  how  extremely 
strange  !  I  thought — they  told  me — ^^ 

*^  Yes,  I  have  a  mother.  We  are  going  to 
her  house.  Prepare  yourself  to  be  pained  at 
the  meanness,  the  poverty  of  my  abode,  a 
miserable  contrast  to  your  father^s  gorgeous 
palace  at  Berlin.  I  hope  you  will  like  my 
mother.^ 

^*  Oh,  I  ^m  sure  I  shall,^  said  Ida,  but  with 
a  timid  and  hesitating  air,  and  pale  at  the 
gloomy  picture  he  bad  presented  to  her  eyes. 

They  were  now  released  by  the  custom- 
house officers,  and  passed  into  the  street,  free 
to  go  whithersoever  they  would. 

*'  But  where  shall  we  go  ?^  said  the  Count. 
"  Have  you  thought  of  this,  Wyndham  ?"" 

^^  Oh,  yes,*"  said  Ida  timidly. 

^^  I  really  cannot  tell  the  way  myself,"*  said 
Claude,  ^^  but  yonder  is  a  person  who  perhaps 
will  assist  us.*^ 

A  stout,  good-looking  and  very  neatly  dressed 
man,  in  a  plain  but  handsome  livery,  approached 
as  he  spoke. 
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■ 

^*  Welcome,  mj  lord  !^  said  he ;  ^*  welcome 
back  to  England  T 

Ida  looked  inclined  to  laugh,  and  Carokn 
stared  in  silent  surprise. 

"  Is  he  crazy  ?^  asked  Ida  of  Claude  in  a 
whisper. 

^*  The  carriage  is  in  this  direction/^  said  the 
man  respectfully.  <<  The  servants  will  take 
your  lordship^s  things  if  you'^U  please  to  say 
which  they  are.'' 

Claude  did  so,  and  followed  James. 

They  found  a  large  and  elegant  caniage 
waiting  for  them.  Claude  aided  in  Ids,  St. 
Marie,  and  the  Count,  and  entered  himself. 
Annette,  all  astonished,  found  herself  on  the 
box  with  a  coachman,  so  lai^  and  dignified- 
looking,  so  curioQsly  and  elegantly  dressed,  that 
she  knew  not  whether  he  was  not  a  great  Eng- 
lish lord. 

**'  Grosvenor  Square,^  said  James  ;  *^  drive 
fastr 

And  off  they  dashed  at  a  velocity  which  m^t 
have  taxed  the  powers  even  of  the  ^*  Sally 
Darly  "  to  equal. 
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They  stopped  before  a  magnificent  mansion. 
A  crowd  of  domestics  were  at  the  door  and 
ranged  along  the  hall.  All  was  loftj,  grand, 
magnificent. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?"  said  the  Count. 
"  Permit  me,  reallj,  to  observe,  Mr.  Wjmd- 
ham,  that  — '^ 

"  Where,  whert  are  we  ?^  said  Ida  as  they 
entered  a  suite  of  splendid  drawing-rooms. 

^*  At  home !  my  sweet,  sweet  girl,^  said  a 
well-known  voice,  and  she  was  folded  in  the 
arms  of  her  mother,  and  then  of  Madame 
Wharton. 

*'  And  my  hero,  my  aon^''  said  Madame 
Wharton,  pale  as  death,  and  her  faced  bathed 
in  tears. 

Pale  himself,  paler  than  all  the  dangers 
through  which  he  had  passed  could  make  him, 
Claude  entered  the  last.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
had  paused  to  gather  strength  and  firmness 
to  meet  the  flood  of  joy  which  now  overwhelmed 
him. 

«<  My  mother,  my  beloved  mother  !^  was  all 
his  quivering  lips  could.  utter>  and  they  were 
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folded  in  each  oiher'^s  arms,  with  emotions 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  depict. 

How  all  the  discoveries  were  commmiicated 
—how  Ida  and  the  Count  were  made  to  com- 
prehend them,— how  Claude  learned  what  he 
had  still  to  learn, — ^how  the  servants  gazed  at 
their  new  master, — ^how  comfortable  and  elegant 
every  one  of  the  worn  and  exhausted  travellers 
found  the  apartments  separately  allotted  to 
them, — ^how  all  were  refreshed  bj  the  bath, 
the  toilet,  and  the  most  delightfol  restorations, 
<^-how  Annette'^s  head  almost  turned  giddy  with 
joy  when  she  found  in  what  way  her  disinter- 
ested affection  for  her  young  mistress  was  to 
be  rewarded, — how  transformed  they  all  were 
in  a  fow  hours,   by  aid  of  new  costume  and 

the  care  of  maids  and  valets, — ^how in  short, 

it  would  be  an  endless  if  not  a  hopeless  task 
to  describe  the  scenes  which  followed.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  everything  went  just  as  it  should 
do,  everything  fell  out  as  fortunately  as  if  it 
had  been  a  play,  or  a  piece  of  enchantment, 
or  one  of  the  mere  fictions  which  those  good- 
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for-nothing  yarlets  the  novel  writers  invent  ac^ 
cording  to  their  own  idle  imagination. 

A  few  days  entirely  restored  the  whole  party 
to  health  and  spirits,  for  where  the  mind  is  free 
from  care,  and  the  heart  at  ease,  the  body  is 
easily  cured. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Thsbs  is  much  more  to  idate  of  the  pro- 
minent  dianicters  in  the  past  bistoiy,  bat  we 
are  abready,  we  fear,  trespassiiig  beyond  the 
limits  generally  allotted  to  sach  a  story.  The 
reader  will,  we  trust,  excuse  omissions  which 
he  may  easily  supply  with  his  own  imagination. 

It  was  many  wedcs  before  dande  soffident- 
ly  recovered  from  the  ayocations  and  emotions 
consequent  upon  the  new  position  in  which  he 
found  himsdf  to  think  calmly  npon  the  past 
or  the  future.  Within  that  period  he  had  be- 
come the  husband  of  her  whom  he  had  loved 
so  ardently,  and  for  whom  he  had  dared  so 
many  dangers.  The  novel  prospects  opened 
to  him,  the  duties,  acquaintances,  responsi- 
bilities, pleasures,  and  plans  so  for  above  aU 
his  wildest  fimcy  could  have  pictured,  or  his 
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highest  hopes  desired,  expanded  his  mind  with 
almost  a  new  existence.  It  required  all  his 
firmness  of  character  to  remain  unchanged; 
but  he  did  so,  and  ere  many  months  had  passed 
away  he  had  subdued  excess  of  joy  as  he  had 
before  conquered  excess  of  grief,  and  learned 
to  move  with  calmness  and  self-possession  in 
his  new  sphere.  A  more  contented  husband, 
a  happier  wife,  perhaps  never  assumed  the  grave 
responsibilities  of  matrimony.  For  each  had 
that  conscientious  and  clear  perception  of  duty, 
that  innate  sense  of  right,  which  had  sustained 
both  in  adversity,  and  did  not  desert  them  in 
prosperity. 

Amid  the  happiness  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, consisting  of  all  that  earth  could  be- 
stow, they  did  not  fail  to  prostrate  themselves, 
as  humbly  as  ever  they  had  done  at  their  dark- 
est hour,  before  that  Supreme  Being  before 
whom  all  the  forms  of  life  are  but  as  passing 
shadows,  except  what  is  founded  in  the  power 
of  self-government  and  the  practice  of  virtue, 
at  the  sacrifice  even  of  the  world'^s  applause, 
even  of  the  happiness  of  the  heart. 
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Some  time  after  their  miioii,  Claade  walked 
throQgli  one  of  the  hack  streets  of  London  in 
order  to  seek  and  relieve  a  poor  fagitive  recently 
escaped  ont  of  France.  He  arriyed  at  the  door 
of  the  honse  indicated  as  the  readence  of  the 
object  of  his  search.  He  knocked.  The  man 
was  not  at  home,  and  he  was  leaving  the  door, 
when  a  woman,  apparently  a  beggar,  passed 
him  and  entered  the  door.  She  wore  a  fiided 
and  tattered  frock,  entirely  divested  of  omar 
ment,  and  an  old  bonnet  scarcely  fit  for  nse. 
It  was  a  cold  winter  day,  but  she  was  without 
cloak,  shawl,  and  gloves,  and  seemed  emaciated 
with  sickness,  grief,  and  hunger.  Trembling 
with  cold  as  she  entered,  she  staggered  against 
the  wall  apparently  intoxicated,  so  much  so 
that  Clande  drew  back  with  that  disgost  whidi 
one  feels  at  beholding  a  woman  in  so  degraded 
a  situation. 

'^She^s  drank,  sir,  poor  thing,^  said  the 
bloated-feced  woman  who  kept  the  wretched 
lodging-house ;  *^  but  I  never  seed  her  so  afore. 
She  ^s  generally  a  very  temperate  person,  though 
weny  poor  pay.    I  must  turn  her  out  to-day, 
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as  I  canH  afford  to  take  people  in  mj  house  for 
nothing,  and  drunken  sluts  like  her,  too !  Here, 
you  good  woman,  you  might  as  well  hear  it  now 
as  later.  You  must  clear  out  o^  my  house. 
Tramp,  clear;  your  roomys  better  than  your 
company." 

Claude  was  about  leaving  the  steps,  when 
he  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  the  unfortunate 
creature,  and  by  the  deep  tone  of  anguish  and 
pathos  so  far  removed  from  intoxication. 

'^  For  God^^s  dear  sake  !  do  not  turn  me  out 
to-day,"  said  she.  ^^  I  shall  die  on  the  pave- 
ment." 

*^  Die  where  you  like,  mem,  so  long  as  you 
don't  die  in  my  house,"  replied  the  woman. 

*'  Oh  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

'^  People  as  can  afford  to  get  drunk — '^'* 

^^  Drunk  !  Oh,  I  am  not,  believe  me.  I  am 
only  faint  from  fatigue  and  want  of  food." 

She  turned  her  &ce,  Glanders  eyes  fell  upon  it. 

"  Great  God  !"  he  cried,  "  do  my  eyes  de- 
ceive me  ?     No  !  it  is  impossible." 

"  Mr.  Wyndham !  merciful  Heaven  !  I 
think  you, — yes,  it  is  I." 


|fi|jsA|i^«ij>al''acti!d  to 

g-SiefSlff'B'Blgn,  that 
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feebleness,  my  misery,  my  ill-health,  disquali- 
fied me  for  all  occupation.  I  have  been  ill,  too, 
and  alone.  The  privations  I  have  suffered, 
the  coarse  unkindness  of  the  people  about  me, 
the  insults  offered  me,  and  the  gross  vice  I 
have  been  obliged  to  witness,  nay,  to  be  in 
contact  with, — O  Charles,  Charles,  had  you 
known  what  was  to  follow,  would  you  have 
brought  upon  your  poor  wife  all  these  horrors  ?'** 

«  And  EUen  ?^ 

'^  She  has  a  place  at  a  shoemaker^s  in  the 
city.  She  works  fourteen  hours  a-day,  and 
scarcely  gains  her  bread ;  they  abuse  and  beat 
her ;  she — I — ^ 

And  the  unhappy  being,  turning  ashy  pale, 
staggered  back,  and  would  hare  fallen  had  not 
Claude  caught  her  on  his  arm. 

He  called  instantly  for  a  hackney*coach,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  woman  of  the  house  ad- 
ministered to  her  wants  with  a  world  of  pro- 
testations and  apologies.  She  said,  that  she 
had  already  pitied  her  from  her  heart;  that 
she  had  already  seen  she  was  something  better 
than  common.     She  had  told  her  husband  she 
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W0ul4  iM>t  wonder  if  she  had  been  even  a  ear- 
riage'la^  in  her  time. 

Mis.  Denham  revived  as  the  coach  drove  np^ 
to  the  door,  and  Claude  supported  her  in  with 
the  assistance  of  a  young  woman  whom  he  ie« 
quested  to  accompany  them.  He  ordered  the 
coachman  to  drive  at  once  to  Orosvenor  Sqnaie* 
Ida  received  her  unhappy  guest  with  the  sym- 
pathy which  such  hearts  as  hers  always  fed 
with  misfortune;  but  when  die  learned  who 
she  was,  and  how  £Eur  her  husband  was,  although 
innocently,  the  cause  of  her  calamity,  she  fully 
entered  into  all  his  feelings,  and  protested  that 
she  should  watch  over  and  cherish  her  as  a 
beloved  sist^. 

In  the  night,  the  poor  invalid  grew  wone. 
She  was  attacked  with  a  violent  and  dangerous , 
fever,  in  tiie  course  of  which,  at  length,  reason 
entirely  deserted  her.  It  was  only  by  means 
of  force  that  she  could  be  kept  in  bed.  Her 
paroxysms  during  this  period  were  shocking 
to  behold.  She  acted  over  agiun,  in  imagiai- 
tion,  the  terrible  scene  which  she  had  suffered 
in  Berlin.    She  still  seemed  to  wait  and  wait 
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for  the  beloved  husband  who  was  never  to  re- 
turn alive.  She  fancied  she  heard  the  hours 
strike  ten—-eleven— twelve— one— and  at  length 
that  she  beheld,  borne  in,  the  dead  body  of  him 
who  a  few  hours  before  had  been  her  support, 
her  refuge,  her  pride,  her  happiness,  her  hope. 
Again  she  kissed  his  pale  lips,  felt  his  cold 
bosom,  and  thought  her  fingers  stained  with 
his  blood.  Then  she  fimcied  that  she  had  pas- 
sed awaj  from  that  dark  scene  and  fatal  hour. 
She  was  wandering  about  London  begging  for 
bread,  shrinking  from  police  officers,  praying 
mercy  of  the  licentious  and  the  intoxicated, 
and  imploring  that  they  would  not  insult  her. 

''  Ah  !  give  me  bread,  only  bread  !  Work, 
I  cannot.  Look  at  these  arms  !  Gruel !  he  '*s 
gone.  Ah !  Madam,  will  you  take  pity  on  me  ?  I 
am  starving.   A  prison  ?— for  mercy's  sake,  no  !'^ 

All  the  skill  of  the  physician  could  not  treat 
this  state  of  excitement  so  as  to  afford  much 
hope  of  recovery. 

Early  the  next  morning  leaving  Mrs.  Den- 
ham  to  the  tender  care  of  Ida,  Claude  went 
in  his  carriage  to  the  shop  of  the  shoemaker, 
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whose  address  he  had  learned,  and  whece  his 
little  fiiYourite  Ellen  had  been  bound  as  an  i^- 
prentice.  It  was  a  mean,  low,  dark,  filUijshop, 
in  a  damp,  narrow,  blind  alley.  A  bmtal-look- 
ing  man  with  a  red  nose  and  hardi  rqieUin^ 
features,  was  tendii^  the  shop ;  while  a  shrewiih 
woman,  with  a  face  soar  as  vinegar,  had  bem 
examining  the  work  of  the  little  giri,  who  pale 
and  silent,  in  ragged  and  dirty  dothes,  sat  by 
the  window  binding  a  shoe. 

^^  It  ^s  wretchedly  done.  It  isn^  fit  to  be 
seen!^  said  the  woman.  ^*Yon  little  lazy 
good*-for-nothing  slut — take  that  !^ 

And  she  gave  her  a  blow  npon  th#  ears 
enough  to  make  the  child^s  brain  reel  again. 

^^Ah,  that  ""s  right;  it  ^s  the  only  way  to 
make  anything  of  her,^  said  the  man. 

^'  It 's  the  best  I  could  do,^  said  Elloi,  in  a 
voice  so  unhappy  and  resigned  that  it  went  to 
Glanders  heart. 

"Silence,  you  vagabond!  Do  you  bandy 
words  with  me  too  ?^  cried  the  man. — ^**  What 
can  I  do  for  you,  sir?^'  said  he  turning  to 
Claude,  with  a  smile  fit  for  a  customer. 
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EUea  did  not  niae  her  eyes. 

^^I  have  come  to  see  this  little  girV^  said 
Claude. 

But  tbe  tones  of  his  voice  had  no  sooner 
leadied  EUen^s  ears  than  she  nttered  an  excla- 
mation of  acute  surprise  and  joy,  and  lifted  her 
eyes.  On  recognizing  him,  as  he  extended  his 
arms,  she  started  up  with  a  scream  of  exquisite 
delight. 

^^  Why,  what  on  earth  is  in  the  child  ?*"  said 
the  man,  leaning  over  with  a  threatening  coun- 
tenance, and  raisbg  his  hand  to  strike  her. 

But  his  arm  was  arrested  by  Claude,  and  the 
brutal  tyrant  was  thrust  with  some  force  against 
the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

^^  Zounds,  and  fdiy  i  sir,^  cried  the  man,  rush- 
ing forward  with  clenched  fists.  ^*  If  you  were 
the  King,  I  'd  teach  you  better  manners  than 
that !'' 

^^  Stop  !  sir,^  said  Claude,  cahnly  but  firmly 
grasping  him  by  the  throat ;  *^  you  are  a  brutal, 
iniamous,  drunken  scoundrel !  You  must  know 
that  such  treatment  as  I  have  witnessed  to- 
wards this  little  girl,  subjects  you    to   severe 
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punidoaent;  aadif.jouadvanoefiwtlier,.!  thali 
be  obliged  to  teach  yoa  oa  the  Sfoi  a  lesBOH 
you  dea^nre  to  leara.^ 

''  O  Mr.  Wyndham !  dear,  dear  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  save  me  !  save  me  !  fiom  theae  cruel  peo- 

^  Who  ace  yon !  and  what  are  your  inten- 
tions ?^^  demanded  the  man,  hig  wrath  aad  re- 
sistance entirely  abated  by  the  stem  and  cool 
attitude  with  which  Claude  had  addressed  him. 

'^  There  is  my  card,^^  said  Claude.  "  I  have 
the  power  to  make  you  rue  what  you  have  done. 
Give  me  the  articles  of  indenture  of  this  little 
girl,  and  let  me  take  her  away,  and  I  will 
let  you  go,  otherwise  I  shall  instantly  take  mea- 
sures to  have  you  punished.*" 

^^  Your  Lordship'^s  Grace  is  the  master.  The 
child  can  go  where  your  Grace^s  Lordship  likes, 
your  worship."" 

'^  Yes,  certainly ;  your  Honourable  Excel- 
lency will  not  wish  to  ruin  two  poor  honest 
people,^  said  the  woman. 

^^  Here  are  the  articles,'"  said  the  man,  taking 
from  a  drawer,  with  hands  trembling,  partly 
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with  intemperanoe,  and  partly  with  rage  and 
fear,  the  jM^rs  demanded. 

<«  Come,  my  sweet  Ellen,^  uaii  Claude. 

^*  And  my  ghoe  P^  said  the  little  girl,  tremb- 
ling and  bewildered. 

*'  Let  them  finish  it  themselves,  my  dearest 
ishild,^'  said  Claude,  smiling;  **you  will  have 
other  work,  I  hope.^ 


t^ilil  wimj 
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made  ase  of  expressions  derogatory  to  her  cha- 
racter. I  determined  to  call  him  to  account, 
but  knowing  him  to  be  a  fatal  shot,  I  practised 
with  the  pistol  till  I  became  as  expert  as  he. 
I  thought  I  should  revenge  your  wrongs — Den- 
hamX  IdaX  and  mankind's,  by  pursuing  and 
killing  such  a  scourge  to  society.  I  had  been 
also  unhappy  in  my  own  affairs.  The  young 
lady  whom  I  had  engaged  to  marry  betrayed 
me,  and  I  thought,  in  case  of  my  falling,  there 
was  no  one  who  could  mourn  my  loss.  I, 
therefore,  followed  Elkington,  and  demanded 
of  him  an  apology  for  the  slander  he  had  cir- 
culated against  Ida.  Perhaps  it  was  more  with 
the  hope  of  falling  myself  than  of  killing  my 
antagonist,  for  I  was  equally  tired  and  disgusted 
with  life.^ 

"  Against  /da, — slander  ! — ridiculous  !*'  said 
Claude. 

^^  Nevertheless,  he  had  done  so ;  the  words 
he  used  merited  death :  they  were  the  blackest 
calumny  a  num  could  utter.^ 

^'And  did  you  deem  the  poison  from  the 
foul  lips  of  such  a  man  worth  attention  ?*" 
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**YeB,.ke  refosed  to  explain,  and  I  called 
hfan  out.  We  ftnglit  at  Ostend.  At  the  fint 
fire,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded.  I  fled  to  Lon- 
don. He  still  sarviyes,  and  has  been  also 
brought  oyer  here.  Since  the  eyent,  his  mind 
has  undergone  a  great  change.  He  has  become 
conscious  of  his  baseness,  and  bitteilj  repents 
of  it.  His  terror  of  a  future  world  has  been 
so  great  that  it  has  driyen  him  mad.*^ 

**  Oan  such  a  man  as  Elkington  fear  a  future 
world  P""  said  Claude. 

^*  Oh,  yes,  and  more.  I  belieye,  from  what 
I  hfiiye  heard,  he  is  completely  repentant.  In 
his  interyals  of  reason,  he  has  demanded  to  see 
both  me  and  yon.  He  says  he  cannot,  he  will 
not  die  till  he  has  obtained  our  pardon.  Of 
me,  alas !  he  has  nothing  to  ask.  I  am 
wretched  with  the  thought  of  what  I  have 
done.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  depriye 
a  fellow  being  of  existence,  to  behold  the  suf- 
fering I  haye  inflicted,  the  death  I  haye  caused. 
He  deseryed  to  die :  but  I  am  sorry  I  am  his 
executioner.     Will  you  see  him  ?^ 


"  I  hftd  rather  not." 

/^  It  is  his  desire   ta  see  os  both  before  he 
dies,"  ^ 

**  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  I  tremble  to  tell." 

'*  Where  ?  you  fnghten  me  I" 

"  In  a  mad-house — in  Bedlam." 

"  Gracious  HeaYens !" 

^^  Deprived  of  fortune,  he  was  s^zed  by-  hisi 
creditors,  and  stripped  of  eyezythiiigr  -When 
he  fought,  he  was  without  the  means  to  11?^^;' 
Of  this  I  knew  nothing,  tOl  subsequiiiitiy. 
The  physician  says  he  wiU  not  perhaps  last'! 
through,  the  day ;  you  must  come  instanUy^" 

^'  I  had  rather  not ;  strange  feelings  of  indj^f* 
nation  arise  at  the  mention  of  that  maa'^s  namoi^ 
he  is  the  murderer  of  my  friend." 

^'  No  matter ;  you  will  experience  many  emo* 
tions  at  the  sight  of  him,  but  ndiher  anger  nor. 
revenge  will  be  among  them  " 

^^ Indeed,  I  had  rather  not:  it  would  look 

too  like  triumphing  over  a  fiillen  enemy." 

'*  No,  it  would  be  to  soothe    to  oblige,  .to 
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forgfive  a  iymg  enemy.  To  go  will  give  me 
much  more  poiii,  bni  I  will  neveorthekoB  ea- 
ooimter  if 

**  Come  then,  I  eoneent ;  I  haTe  no  i%bt  to 
reftise.*' 

They  entered  a  eamnge,  and  dro^e  at  onoe 
to  tile  building  idieve  lay  the  Ulea,  the  dying 
Blkington. 

He  wae  in  a  omall  whitewaehed  room,  en- 
tirely destitute  of  fnmitnre,  excq>t  the  bed 
be  lay  on.  His  aims  and  hands  were  oonfined 
in  that  kind  of  dress  they  call  a  strait-waist- 
oeat,  and  a  stnip  aronnd  his  waist  prevoited 
his  leaving  the  bed,  or  rising  farther  than  in  a 
sitting  posture.  His  face  was  so  dnadfully 
altered  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  recog- 
nised him.  His  hair,  beard  and  whiskers  were 
unshorn,  and  had  grown  very  long  and  ragged ; 
his  eyes  seemed  of  an  unnatural  sixe  and  bright- 
ness. Claude  and  Lavalle  both  turned  pale 
with  horror  as  they  gazed  on  this  object ;  Claude 
with  horror  and  compassion,  Lavalle  with  bitter 
self-rqiroach. 

The  poor  wretch  did  not  hear  them  come 
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in.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  stretched  out  to 
his  fiiU  length.  His  chm  raised  in  ihe  air,  his 
head  thrown  back,  and  moving  around  in  sudden 
jerks,  so  as  to  describe  with  his  eyes  a  circle 
around  the  room,  from  the  floor,  up  the  wall, 
over  the  ceiling,  down  to  the  floor  again. 
This  he  repeated  continually  with  that  mono- 
tony of  motion  peculiar  to  madness.  Sudden- 
ly he  exclaimed  in  the  most  touching  Toice 
possible, 

"  O  Gtid  !  how  well  —  how  well  I  know 
this  placer 

Claude  was  thrilled  to  the  soul  with  the  pa- 
thos of  that  voice.  *A  quality  hitherto  hid- 
den appeared  in  it,  —  a  tenderness,  a  feeling, 
which  he  could  not  reconcile  with  the  nature 
of  the  cold,  malignant,  bad  man,  he  had  known 
and  hated  so. 

*^  Yes,  yes/^  he  exclaimed,  after  a  moments 
pause,  in  the  same  grief-stricken,  touching  tones, 
''  that  I  know  full  well !'' 

He  threw  up  his  eyes  again,  and  measured 
the  ceiling  and  walls  with  them,  his  head  flung 
boekinanagonyofanguiA. 
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'<  WeD,  weQ ;  wq  shall  see  —we  diall  see. 
—ill  QoS'^  own  good  time !'' 

,  **  Why,  Elkingtpp,  my  fiiend,''  said  Qaiide, 
thrilliiig  in  eveiy  fibre  of  his  frame ;  *^  how  are 
yon  to-day  P'' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  like  one  caught  nn- 
e^peetedly  by  observers  when  he  supposed  him- 
self to  be  in  complete  solitude.  He  looked  at 
the. speaker  fixedly,  and  stenilj* 

''  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wyndham  ?^  he  said, 
almost  in  his  natural  voice.  For  an  instant 
it  seemed  he  had  entirely  recovered  his  rea- 
son. 

^*  I  have  come  to  see  yon.  I  hope  yon  are 
better;  and  that  yon  have  everything  com- 
fortable.'' 

He  gave  no  reply  to  this,  but  a  broad  stem 
gase,  which  suddenly  changed  into  a  silent 
laugh ;  then  he  dosed  one  eye,  and  looked 
slyly  with  the  other  into  the  comer  of  the 
room,  as  if  exchanging  signs  with  some  being 
there,  invisible  to  all  but  himself.  Then^  he 
began  once  more  the  motion  with  bis  head,  . 
Now  laughing  cunningly,  as  if  chuckling  ov^ 
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some  secret,  then  pausing  to  measure  Iiifl  visi- 
ters from  head  to  foot,  with  glances  of  such 
scorching  scorn  and  hate,  as  made  it  evident 
that  only  his  confinement  kept  them  safe  from 
his  violence.  These  changes  of  countenance 
were  appalling  to  behdd.  Yon  could  see 
through  his  face,  the  working  of  the  disturbed 
sea  beneath. 

*^Ah!  Mr.  Windham,^  he  cried  suddenly, 
**we  want  no  dances  now.  We  had  them 
once ;  we  proved  them  well— -weU,  ha !  ha  !— 
ha!  ha!-^h!  haT 

Unable  to  endure  this  frightful  scene,  Lavalle 
moved  to  go. 

Elkington  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Don't  go,  don'^t  go  !'*  said  he ;  **  rit  down,  sit 
down — sit  down  on  that  bed ;  lie  down  on  that 
bed.^ 

"  We  will  —  we  will,''  said  Lavalle,  shocked 
and  trembling  to  behold  the  work  of  his  rash 
hands. 

<<  We  will  come  and  sit  with  you  often,  dear 
Elkington,^  said  Lavalle. 

He  laughed. 
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^^  Yoa  have  a  pleasant  room,^  said  Claude. 

He  looked  at  him  as  if  he  would  tear  him 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

^<  Clean  and  cool,^  said  Lavallef  in  a  tiemu- 
loos  voice,  hoping  by  assnming  an  indifferent 
air,  to  calm  the  agitation  of  the  patient^a  per- 
turbed, wandering  mind. 

Elkington  fixed  his  glittering,  wild,  distended 
eyes  on  the  speaker,  as  if  he  knew  he  was  a 
hypocrite,— *  as  if  he  read  his  soul.  Lavalle 
could  not  without  a  painful  effort  stand  the 
unearthly  glance ;  then  suddenly  he  smiled, 
and  said: 

"  Yes,  cool ;  very  r  with  such  another 
scornful  glance,  so  full  of  hate,  of  malice,  of 
sarcasm,  that  both  the  young  men  believed  he 
knew  he  was  mad,  and  hated  them  for  pretend* 
ing  not  to  see  the  hellish  wreck  of  his  mind. 

Then  he  began  to  laugh  and  mow,  and  wink 
at  the  invisible  beings,  who  seemed  to  hold  un- 
earthly communions  with  him  in  the  comer. 

The  doctor  came  in  as  they  stood  beside 
this  frightful  spectacle. 

''  Wai  he  live,  doctor  ?""  said  Claude. 
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''  No ;  to-morrow  at  the  frirthest  will  carry 
him  off.'' 

'*  Will  he  recoYer  his  reason  f'* 

''^No,  probably  not.  He  will  sink  rapidly 
after  this  excitement  leaves  him/' 

^'  No  rational  communication  with  him  ?^ 
asked  Lavalle. 

^^  Never  again,  this  side  the  grave,'^  said  the 
doctor.     "  Good  morning,  gentlemen  !*' 

In  the  carriage,  LavaUe  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.     He  was  of  a  livid  whiteness. 

"  This  horrible  sight  will  never,  never  leave 
my  mind,^  said  he ;  ^*  to  think  that  this 
hand  has  hurled  that  wretched  being  into  his 
present  state.  Oh !  how  much  I  wish  I  had 
followed  your  wiser  counsel  —  your  ex- 
ample.*** 

'*  He  struck  me,''  said  Claude,  ^*  and  I  thank^ 
ed  God  every  moment  I  was  there,  that  I  had 
turned  from  his  blood,  and  left  his  punishment 
to  Heaven.  Believe  me,  my  friend.  He  who 
placed  us  in  this  mysterious  world,  meant  we 
should  govern  our  rash  passions,  which  betray 
us  into  such  errors ;  and  that  our  hands  should 
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rather  be  lifted  in  humble  sappficatioii  for 
mercy  to  ourselves,  than  be  raised  against 
the— ^ 

^*  Spare  me,  Wyndham,  spare  me.  I  would 
give  all  I  am  worth  in  life  to  wipe  that  lash, 
bad  act  from  my  ecmscience.^ 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  next  day  brought  news  of  EUuDgton^s 
death,  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour  Mrs.  Den- 
ham  breathed  her  last.     Lavalle  left  England, 
and  stayed  many  years  abroad.    It  is  even  said, 
he  once  received  a  gross,  public  insult,  fi^m  a 
young  blood,  for  which  he  refused  to  seek  re- 
dress by  a  duel.     Lady  Beverly  also  spent  the 
rest  of  her  life  abroad.    She  received  from  the 
generosity  of  Claude  a  sufficient  income  to  allow 
her  to  live  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
The  old  Jew,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  such 
a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  Beverly  estates,  by 
the   necessities  of  Elkington,  was  some  years 
afterwards  brought  to  punishment  and  trans- 
ported.    He  confessed,  that  in  order  to  retain 
the   estate   in   Elkington^s  right,  he  had  em- 
ployed an  assassin  to  pursue   Claude,  having 
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been  beaten  regularly  aU  the  evening,  cauglit 
him  at  a  triek  which  exposed  the  seei*et. 

%oiild  we  ever  take  up  the  story  ag«B,  tbeiid 
are  several  other  explanations  which  we  shall 
feel  ourselves  bound  to  make  to  the  reader ;  but 
we  must  not  omit  to  state  that  the  very  preily 
Miss  Kiihl,  from  whose  house  Claude  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw,  lest  his  interesting  and 
amiable  manners  should  prove  too  much  for  her, 
appeared  in  London  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  after  his  union  with  Ida,  as  the  lady 
of  an  extremely  handsome  young  Rusrian  of- 
ficer, named  Count  Stroggonoffennhofff,  and 
made  a  very  good  appearance  by  the  side  of 
the  young  Countess  Beverly.  Indeed,  Claude 
and  Strogg  —  that  is,  her  husband  -»  became 
great  friends;  and,  firom  the  care  the  young 
man  took  to  present  his  beautiftil  bride  to 
Claude,  and  to  inform  him  who  she  was,  it 
was  evident  that,  although  a  tolerably  well- 
informed  person,  he  did  not  know  everything 
that  had  happened  in  Europe  during  this  event- 
ful century. 

Should  tiiere  be  other  points  which  we  have 
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fiuled  to  dear  np — duucacten  oT  wlioee  Cite 
we  have  siid  nothing ;  myBtcries  wfaidi  we  have 
not  antufiMstoiily  nntaTdled ;  or,  in  short,  anj- 
thiog  wfaniemer,  in  the  Tdnmes  wfa]«ji  we  now 
bring  to  a  oondnaion,  whidi  may  appear  in  the 
least  improbable,  we  can  only  aasoie  the  reader, 
that  by  infenning  ns  of  the  same,  we  will  con- 
sult the  MS.  in  the  BMiotktqut  du  Roiy  under 
the  care  of  M.  Spiker,  Uie  courteous  and  learned 
librarian,  and  we  pledge  onrselTes  that  all  such 
disrated  matters  shall  be  immediately  and  satis- 
factorily put  right. 
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